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You  can  bet  it’s  specially  fitted 
to  the  needs  of  retailing, 
if  it’s  designed  by  specialists! 

There  is  no  substitute  for  experience  and  with  30  years  of 
designing  and  engineering  everything  from  store  buildings, 
parking  garages,  warehouse  and  service  buildings  to  merchan¬ 
dise  handling  systems,  for  America's  most  successful  merchants, 

Abbott  Merkt  engineers  are  qualified  specialists  in  retail  projects. 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

’  10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

designers  of  department  store  structures  •  industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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for  more  efficient  inventory  control! 
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The  Dennison  PRINT-PUNCH 
Marking  Machine  and  Tickets 


Tickets 
shown 
actual  size 


NOW,  your  merchandise  reports  and  records  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  automatically.  The  basis  for  this  revolutionary  im¬ 
provement  in  merchandising  is  the  Dennison  PRINT- 
PUNCH  Marking  Machine  and  PRINT-PUNCH  Tickets. 


You  get  all  these  advantages 

Copy  is  set  by  the  standard  Dennison  Dial-Set  method. 
Indicator  dials  show  copy  just  as  it  will  print  and  pimch. 
Code  information  printed  and  punched  simultaneously  on 
price  and  inventory  tickets. 

Information  from  tickets  can  be  converted  automatically 
to  punched  cards.  Reports  may  be  supplemented  by  addi¬ 
tional  information  from  point-of-sale  recorders. 
Economical  machine  rental  program. 

High  speed  operation  —  200  coupons  per  minute. 

Cut  tickets  may  be  multiples  of  two  to  six  coupons.  Re¬ 
verse  provides  space  for  retiu-n  clause,  size  numbers,  match¬ 
ing  numbers,  promotional  copy. 

A  new,  faster  tagging  method. 

Quick  machine  attaching  —  to  suit  your  requirements. 
Re-marking  methods  to  suit  your  repricing  needs. 


AVAILABLE  NOW! 

for  full  information  call 
your  nearest  Dennison  Sales  Office 
or  write  directly  to  us. 


MACHINE  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 


Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

In  Canada;  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.  (rf  Canada,  Ltd.,  Drummondvitle,  P.  Q. 
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Report  from  Washington 


By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRDGA 


Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  are  agreed  that  an 
expnded  highway  program  deserves  a  commanding 
position  in  any  list  of  “must”  legislation  this  year.  NRDGA 
has  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  the  proposed  rehabilitation 
of  the  interstate  highway  system  as  well  as  increasing  the 
tempo  of  Federal  Aid  highway  work. 

The  major  portion  of  the  publicity  on  the  highway  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  directed  toward  the  interstate  system,  but 
retailers  have  as  deep  an  interest,  if  not  deeper,  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Aid  primary,  secondary  and  urban  programs. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  last  year’s  effort  was  the 
lumping  together  of  the  program  phase  and  the  financing 
phase  of  the  highway  program  into  one  major  bill.  This 
year  the  two  phases  will  be  presented  separately.  Financing, 
as  presently  planned,  will  come  from  increased  user  taxes 
on  such  items  as  gasoline,  Diesel  fuel,  tires,  tubes,  camel- 
back  and  lubricating  oil. 

Information  concerning  routes,  rights  of  way  and  similar 
details  can  be  secured  either  from  State  highway  depart¬ 
ments  or  local  street  departments.  Your  Congressmen 
would  appreciate  hearing  your  views  on  this  subject. 


Minimum  Wages.  It  is  now  quite  clear  that  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  W^ashington  is  most  sincere  in  its  campaign  for 
an  extension  of  the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  The  subject  was  discussed  in  both  the  President’s 
State-of-the-U nion  and  Economic  Messages. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  both  statements  contained  some 
“tongue  in  cheek”  phrases.  The  President  recited  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  exist  in  this  field  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  rates  passed  by  the  Congress  last  year.  Then 
he  said  that  the  increased  rate  makes  it  difficult  to  come 
fight  back  this  year  with  a  renewal  of  the  request  for  ex¬ 
panded  coverage.  However,  the  President  has  asked  that 
the  Congress  proceed  in  this  area  as _ “far  as  is  practical.” 

There  is  no  evidence  that  either  of  the  committees  vested 
t'lth  the  responsibility  of  looking  into  this  matter  has  pro¬ 


ceeded  in  its  planning  to  the  extent  of  setting  up  hearing 
dates. 

But  apparently  organized  labor  is  not  going  to  let  up 
in  its  fight  for  broadened  coverage.  President  George  Mejiny 
of  AFL-CIO  said  unions  would  fight  for  broadened  cover¬ 
age  and  a  minimum  of  $1.25  an  hour. 

Social  Security.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  consid¬ 
ering  the  House-passed  Social  Security  bill  (H.R.  7225). 
This  bill,  if  adopted,  would  liberalize  and  extend  the  Old 
Age  and  Survivors’  Insurance  Program.  Expansion  of  this 
program  has  moved  along  rapidly  with  the  passing  of  the 
years.  In  1940,  22.9  million  persons  were  “insured”  under 
the  Old  Age  and  Survivors’  Program,  but  as  of  January  1, 
1955,  the  number  had  increased  to  70.4  million,  or  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  working  population.  The  new  measure 
would  make  women  eligible  for  retirement  benefits  at  a 
lower  age  and  greatly  liberalize  the  disability  provisions  of 
the  Act.  The  cost  of  the  new  program  is  expected  to  push 
the  payroll  tax  rate  to  4  f)er  cent  on  both  the  employee 
and  the  employer  in  the  future. 

Opponents  of  the  program  believe  that  the  cost  of  this 
expansion  would  be  “fantastic”  and  that  the  speed-up  in 
our  “cradle  to  the  grave”  program  gives  much  cause  for 
alarm.  All  indications  point  to  consideration  by  the  Senate 
within  a  few  weeks  of  this  proposed  Social  Security  program. 

Schools.  Washington  is  embroiled  in  a  discussion  of  how 
much  Federal  aid  to  give  to  the  country’s  schools.  Rep. 
Augustine  Kelly,  D-Pa.,  has  authored  a  bill  that,  although 
approved  by  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
has  not  reached  the  point  of  floor  action  as  yet.  The  Kelly 
bill  would  authorize  $400  million  annually  for  four  years 
for  school  construction  on  an  aid  basis.  Allotments  would 
be  based  on  the  school-age  |X)pulation  of  each  state  and  its 
ratio  to  the  total  U.  S.  population.  Federal  payments  could 
not  exceed  one-half  of  the  cost  of  constructing  all  the 
projects  in  the  state  assisted  by  the  program. 

The  Administration  bill  (S.  2905),  introduced  by  Senator 
H.  A.  Smith,  R-N.J.  would  authorize  a  five-year  program 
costing  $250  million  annually.  Under  this  bill,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  would  participate  to  the  extent  of  66^ 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  construction. 

Although  interest  in  the  program  is  running  high,  it  is 
highly  fHDSsible  that  neither  measure  will  be  adopted  if 
the  volatile  segregation  issue  is  involved. 
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Here'si  how  to  promote  special  events 
through  your  Merchandise  Bags! 


Modernize  your  bags 


Feature  your  new  store 


Highlight  your  anniversary 


THE  FAIR.  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Moflern 
all-over  polka  dot  .  design  in  T)rown 
and  chartreuse  on  while  "Take-Hold  " 
Bag.  Replaces  brtiwn  bag  with  simple 
black  imprint. 


HUDSON'S  Detroit.  Mich.  75th  Anni¬ 
versary  promoted  with  "Gibson  Gk’I” 
era  design  printed  in  deep  green  on 
special  green  paper  watermarked 
With  store  name. 


SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE.  New  York.  N.  Ys, 

iNew  suburban  store  promoted  thru 
shopping  bag  rotogravure-printed 
with  light  and  dark  green  all-over 
design 


PAPER  BAG  COMPAN'T 


Modernizing? 


Branching  Out'? 


Celebrating? 


When  ycmr  store  makes  plans  for  a  special  program,  don’t  overlook  your  merchan¬ 
dise  b^.  You  can  promote  your  “new  look,"  new  store  or  anniversary  to  the 
pidilic,  both  effectively  and  economically,  through  your  paper  bags. 

You  can  enhance  the  appearance  of  your  present  bags  at  slight  added  cost  by 
merely  changing  to  a  more  colorful  paper  from  a  wide  selection  made  right  in 
Equitable’s  ovm  mills.  Or,  if  you  prefer  a  more  distinctive  bag,  use  an  all-over 
design  in  multicolor  costing  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  more  per  transaction. 

Trdw  a  new  fresh  look  at  your  bags.  If  you  have  a  specif  event  to  promote  . . . 
or  no  spMial  reason  but  to  “dress  up”  your  bags,  contact  Equitable  today  for 
nN^chaidise  bi^  with  the  far  ahead  look  of  tomorrow. 


4&^S0  VM  0AM  STREET.  LONS  tSUNO  CITY  I,  N.  Y. 

FAPCR  MtUS  AMO  SOUTHERM  BAC  nAMT.  ORAMCC.  TEXAS 
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The  NRDGA’s  Gold  Medal  for  distinguished  contribution  to  retailing  has  been  awarded 
1 6  times  in  the  Association’s  history.  Eleven  of  the  men  who  have  received  it  were  on  hand 
for  the  Association’s  45th  annual  convention.  From  left  to  right,  they  are:  Morton  J. 
May,  chairman  of  the  board.  May  Department  Stores  Ck>.:  Charles  B.  Dulcan,  Sr.,  who 
retired  as  vice  chairman  and  managing  director  of  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  in  1953; 
Edward  N.  .\llen,  president,  Sage-Alien  Co.;  George  Hansen,  president.  Chandler  &  Co.; 
Charles  G.  Nichols,  president  and  general  manager,  the  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.;  this  year’s 
winner  of  the  award,  A.  W.  Hughes,  president,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.;  David  E.  Moeser,  presi¬ 
dent,  Conrad  &  Co.;  Robert  E.  Seidel,  executive  vice  president  for  consumer  products. 
Radio  Corporation  of  .America,  and  formeriy  vice  president,  the  W,  T.  Grant  Company; 
Benjamin  H.  Namm,  president  and  chairman  of  the  board,  Namm-Loeser’s,  Inc.;  Wade 
G.  McCargo,  president,  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  and  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  professor  of  retailing. 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  .Administration. 


The  Story  of 
NRDGA  S  45th 
Annual  Convention 


there  are  few  phases  of  retailing 
•that  the  annual  NRDGA  conven¬ 
tion  does  not  cover,  whether  lightly  or 
®tluustively,  and  the  45th  in  the 

Tebruary,  1956 


series,  held  last  month,  truly  followed 
precedent  in  this  resjiect.  But  each 
convention  also  strikes  some  special 
key  notes  in  current  retail  thinking. 


These  were  the  themes  that  recurred 
most  frequently  last  month: 

Merchants  Needed.  There  is  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  get  rid  of  the  standardized 
markup  complex.  Irving  C.  Krewson, 
president  of  the  Association  of  Buying 
Offices,  first  speaker  at  the  convention, 
made  a  strong  plea  that  “we  stop 
being  percentage-figurers,  stop  being 
the  victims  of  price  lines  and  of  price- 
lining,”  and  his  point  was  repeated  a 
dozen  times  during  the  week  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Merchandising  Division. 

No  Dictation.  Growing  impatience 
with  squeezed  and  dictated  markups 
came  to  a  head  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
widely  publicized  retail  price  reduc¬ 
tions  on  electrical  appliances.  Count¬ 
less  protests  against  the  markup  reduc¬ 
tions  were  received  by  the  Vendor  Re¬ 
lations  Committee.  As  the  convention 
ended,  Wade  G.  McCargo,  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  president  of  H. 
V.  Baldwin  &  Company,  Inc.,  told  the 
manufacturers  in  a  public  sutement: 
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Frank  M.  Folsom,  president  ol  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  as  he  spoke 
at  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  ses¬ 
sion  on  color  television. 


Wade  G.  McCargo  presents 
NRDGA’s  Gold  Medal  .Award 
to  A.  W.  Hughes,  president  of 
the  J.  C.  Penney  Company. 


Wheelock  H.  Bingham,  presi¬ 
dent,  Macy’s  New  York,  opened 
the  convention  with  an  address  at 
the  AsscKiation  of  Buying  Offices 
luncheon.  Irving  Krewson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .ABO.  is  at  left. 


EL  bTATLER 


As  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  J. 
C.  Penney  Company,  J.  C.  Penney 
was  more  than  an  interested  spec¬ 
tator  at  the  ceremonies  at  which  .A. 
W.  Hughes,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  received  NRDGA’s  Gold 
Medal  .Award. 


NRDGA  President  and  Mn. 
Philip  M.  Talbott  welcome  How¬ 
ard  Pyle,  Deputy  Assistant  to 
President  Eisenhower.  John 
zen,  NRDGA  vice  president  for 
government  affairs,  looks  on.  1® 
background  is  J.  Gordon  Dakiw, 
NRDGA  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  and  Mrs.  Dakins. 
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“Reuileis  insist  on  being  the  mas- 
ten  of  their  own  business  enterprises. 
It  is  the  Association’s  intention  to  con¬ 
vey  to  the  manufacturers  concerned 
the  protests  of  our  members  and  the 
Aviociatioii  itself.  VVe  are  requesting 
N'RDGA’s  member  stores  to  advise  the 
Association  of  any  instances  of  similar 
action  by  other  manufacturers.” 


DitMtisfaction  with  Profits.  After  a 
year  of  unprecedented  volume  and 
activity,  retail  management  is  more 
critical  than  ever  about  its  own  profit 
performance.  Those  who  are  admini¬ 
stration-minded  discussed  ways  of  re¬ 
vamping  the  typical  department  store 
organization  to  make  it  more  efficient, 
rhose  who  are  merchandise-minded 
indicated  that  they  are  giving  more 
attention  than  ever  before  to  analyz¬ 
ing  sales  department  results  by  classi- 
kation  and  by  item.  Both  groups 
Aowed  signs  of  conversion  to  the  con- 
lAution  theory  of  departmental  ac- 
aauiting.  Both  hopefully  regard  the 
opense  center  accounting  system  as 
the  beginning  of  profit  improvement. 

€iH  for  Reinforcements.  Concern 
about  the  failure  of  young  people  to 
seek  career  jobs  in  retailing  is  growing 
aoite.  It  led  Egil  Krogh,  president  of 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  and  chairman 
of  the  Merchandising  Division,  to  pro¬ 
pose  that  the  trade  endow  chairs  of 
retailing  at  a  number  of  universities: 
and  increase  its  support  of  institutions 
that  now  offer  full-scale  professional 
training  for  retailing.  NRDGA  is 
readying  a  new  program  of  coopera¬ 
tion  with  colleges. 


N«w  Ideas  on  Services.  Out  of  their 
experience  in  meeting  discount  house 
competition,  department  stores  are 
evolving  a  new  theory  about  services: 
that  they  should  not  be  eliminated 
but  that  customers  should  have  the 
choice  of  doing  without  them  or  pay¬ 
ing  for  them. 
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Wage  and  Hour  Coverage.  In  this 
otherwise  promising  year,  the  biggest 
single  anxiety  of  retailers  is  that  they 
may  lose  their  exemption  from  the 
fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  come 
under  costly  and  complicated  wage- 
hour  controls  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 


Voice  of  the  Trade 

Opposition  to  all  proposals  to 
bring  retail  wages  and  hours  un¬ 
der  Federal  regulation  led  oil  the  list 
of  resolutions  with  which  the  conven¬ 
tion  declared  its  opinions  on  national 
issues.  The  resolutions  were  drafted 
by  a  committee  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  W.  M.  Batten,  vice  president 
of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Gompany  (who,  it 
has  since  been  announced,  will  be¬ 
come  Penney’s  president  upon  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  A.  VV.  Hughes  this  spring.) 

“The  National  Retail  Dry  Cioods 
.Association  is  opposed,”  said  the  reso¬ 
lution,  “to  the  encroachment  of  Fed¬ 
eral  legislative  authority  in  areas  w'hich 
historically  and  properly  rest  with  the 
various  states.  VVe  are  convinced  that 
the  need  for  establishment  of  mini¬ 
mum  wages  for  IcKalized  businesses 
such  as  retailing  is  properly  a  matter 
for  state  and  local  determination.” 

In  other  resolutions,  the  association 
endorsed  the  principle  of  “right  to 
work”  laws:  called  for  legislation  to 
prohibit  organizational  picketing: 
urged  immediate  repeal  of  discrimina¬ 
tory  restriction  on  the  use  of  parcel 
post:  called  for  removal  of  all  excise 
taxes  “which  were  initially  imposed  as 
a  wartime  emergency  measure:”  and 
recommended  strongly  to  all  retailers 
that  they  participate  in  get-out-the- 
vote  efforts  for  the  coming  elections. 

Keep  Control  at  Home 

SPEAKING  at  the  banquet  which 
brought  the  convention  to  a  close, 
Howard  Pyle,  deputy  assistant  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  chose 
“big  government”  as  his  theme  and 
commended  the  Association  for  its  op¬ 
position  to  the  imposition  of  Federal 
authority  on  legislative  matters  held 
to  be  w'ithin  the  province  of  states. 
He  urged  retailers  to  “make  every  con¬ 
ceivable  effort  you  can  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  your  states.” 

The  administration,  Pyle  said,  con¬ 
siders  “centralization  of  power  in 
Washington  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  things.”  This  centralization,  he 
maintained,  "is  worse  than  monopoly 
in  business  and  is  more  likely  to  de¬ 
troy  our  life  than  a  good  monopoly  in 
business.” 


Talbott  Heads 
NRDGA  Again 

Philip  M.  Talbott,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  was 
elected  to  serve  a  second  term  as 
president  of  the  Association,  and 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Kaufmann 
Department  Stores,  was  reelected 
chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Executive 
Committee.  Nine  regional  vice  presi¬ 
dents  were  also  elected.  A  complete 
listing  of  officers  and  directors  for 
1956-1957  appears  on  page  14. 


The  strengthening  of  local  and  state 
governments  would  strengthen  the 
federal  government,  he  asserted.  But 
he  questioned  whether  states  would 
become  stronger  by  giving  up  the 
essential  function  of  building  more 
schools,  for  example,  and  turning  to 
the  federal  government  for  aid. 

The  federal  government  now  con¬ 
trols  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  states,  he  indicated.  This  has 
resulted  from  the  forfeiture  by  the 
states  of  duties  and  rights  that  are 
properly  theirs. 

Discussing  the  economic  status  of 
the  nation,  Pyle  assured  the  conven¬ 
tion  audience  that  the  Administration 
“will  have  balanced  the  national  bud¬ 
get  by  the  end  of  this  year.” 

Most  of  the  national  expenditures, 
he  said,  were  to  maintain  peace  in  the 
world:  “the  money  spent  is  sjjent  to 
keep  our  sons  far  away  from  the  guns 
of  another  war.”  He  said  the  Admini¬ 
stration  would  rather  see  an  “economic 
war  than  a  shooting  war.” 


Dealing  With  Disaster 

ASOMBER  note  was  truck  by  Al¬ 
fred  E.  Darby,  president.  The  Out¬ 
let  Company,  Providence,  R.  L,  who 
told  of  the  havoc  and  chaos  wrought 
by  the  recent  hurricanes  and  floods  in 
the  New  England  area.  Damages  of 
1650,000,000  were  counted  up  in  three 
states  most  seriously  affected  by  the 
disaster.  Darby  said.  He  spoke  at  a 
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Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner,  being  greeted 
by  NRDGA  President  Philip  M.  Talbott, 
tendered  official  welcome  to  delegates 
at  the  session  on  downtown  development. 


Benjamin  H.  Namm  and  Howard 
Pyle,  Deputy  Assistant  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  enjoy  a  chat  be¬ 
fore  the  annual  banquet. 


Harry  M.  Davidow,  executive  viccproi- 
dent  of  the  Hecht  Q)mpany,  Washing¬ 
ton,  receives  the  Gold  Cup  of  the  Re 
tail  Reporting  Bureau  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  retail  advertising  in 
1955,  awarded  to  his  store  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division.  Victor 
North,  to  right,  makes  the  presentation. 
Other  Hecht  Co.  officials  are  Harold  K. 
Melnicove,  left,  vice  president  for  pub¬ 
licity  and  planning  and  Samuel  J 
Cohen,  right,  advertising  director. 


Chairman  of  the  Merchandising 
Division,  Egil  E.  Krogh  waxes 
enthusiastic  at  a  Division  session. 
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NRDG.\  policy  on  some  vital  national  issues  was  form.iiated  by  the  Resolutions  Committee  and  unanimous¬ 
ly  endorsed  by  the  convention.  Below,  seated:  W.  Earl  .Miller,  Ed.  Schuster  fc  Co.;  Donald  A.  Fowler, 
Porteous,  Mitchell,  and  Braun  Co.;  Philip  M.  Talboit,  Woodward  &  Lothrop;  W.  M.  Batten,  J.  C.  Penney 
Company,  chairman  of  the  committee;  Frank  J.  Johns.  The  Denver  Dry  GckkIs  Company:  H.  H.  Bennett, 
Zion  Ccxrperative  .Mercantile  Institution;  James  D.  Webber,  Jr.,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company:  and  Isadore 
Pizitz,  Pizitz.  Standing:  Robert  J.  Mayer  and  J.  Gordon  Dakins.  NRDG.A;  Harry  M.  Davidow,  The  Hecht 
Co.;  Edward  W.  Carter,  Broadway-Hale  Stores,  Inc.;  Robert  F.  Shepard.  The  Shepard  Company:  George 
L.  Stearns  II,  L.  L.  Stearns  &  Sons;  John  Hazen,  NRDG.A,  and  R.  A.  Paterson.  Spokane  Dry  Goods  Car. 
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jtftion  of  the  Merchandising  Division. 

He  described  the  measures  taken  by 
his  store  to  prevent  further  Hooding 
of  the  lower  floors.  Thus  far,  $200,000 
has  been  sjrent  to  move  the  store’s  elec¬ 
trical  system,  purchase  generators  and 
pynps.  seal  off  basement  windows, 
and  acate  water-tight  barriers  around 
display  windows. 

NlNenal  Problem.  Noting  that  the 
CiUfornia  flood  just  before  Christmas 
had  resulted  in  similar  heavy  damage 
to  life  and  property.  Darby  said  such 
disasters  cannot  be  regarded  as  strictly 
local  problems.  “Floods  and  unpre¬ 
dictable  natural  disasters  are  not  the 
problem  of  any  one  region,  and  none 
of  us  is  immune  from  catastrophe. .  .  . 
The  case  for  Federal  sponsorship  of 
disaster  insurance  is  thus  all  the  more 
dear  and  the  need  for  prompt  Con¬ 
gressional  action  is  all  the  more  ur¬ 
gent,”  he  declared.  He  urged  retailers 
to  join  with  business  and  community 
leaders  in  pressing  for  disaster  insur¬ 
ance,  improved  weather  bureau  re¬ 
porting  services,  and  rapid  construc¬ 
tion  of  dikes  and  other  flood  control 
measures. 

Darby  said  The  Outlet  Co.  had  pre¬ 
pared  an  instruction  booklet  to  guide 
its  1,200  employees  in  the  event  of 
another  disaster.  Requests  for  copies 
of  the  booklet  have  come  to  him  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  country,  sub¬ 
stantiating  his  view  that  Federal  ac¬ 
tion  is  urgent  and  necessary. 


Retailing  in  Europe 


AG.'MNST  their  own  excellent  pros¬ 
pects  for  this  year,  American  re¬ 
tailers  could  compare  the  view  of 
retailing  in  Europe  presented  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Belgian  and  Nether¬ 
lands  delegations;  Roger  Ixsuis,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  and  manager,  the 
Grands  Magasins  A  I’lnnovations, 
Brussels,,  and  Henri  V.  Hollenkamp, 
managing  director  and  member  of  the 
board,  Vereenigde  Kleedingmagazij- 
nen  N.  V.,  .Amsterdam.  It  was  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  keen  competition  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  presence  of  many  stores 
in  relation  to  the  population  and  buy¬ 
ing  pow’er  of  the  countries,  but  of 
competition  closely  controlled  by  gov¬ 
ernment  regulations. 

As  Roger  Louis  presented  the  facts, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  ratio  of 
stores  to  total  population  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  in  the 
United  States  so  far  as  non-food  stores 
are  concerned.  In  volume,  however, 
the  difference  is  strongly  marked; 
stores  in  this  country  average  three 
and  one-half  times  the  individual  vol¬ 
ume  of  their  European  counterparts. 
Department  stores  in  Europe,  Louis 
explained,  are  getting  an  increasing 
share  of  total  retail  volume  in  their 
field,  contrary  to  the  trend  here.  This 
he  ascribes  in  some  measure  to  the  fact 
that  European  department  stores  tend 
to  be  connected  with  popular  priced 


chain  organizations,  and  that  chain 
organization  is  not  as  new  to  the 
European  department  stores  as  it  is  to 
those  in  this  country. 

Changing  Trends.  On  the  other  hand, 
suburban  centers  are  not  the  factor  in 
Europe  that  they  are  here;  those  who 
live  in  the  suburbs  and  work  in  the 
city  are  not  the  car-owming,  reasonably 
well-to-do  families  that  they  are  here. 
Another  important  trend  in  American 
retailing  that  has  not  yet  made  itself 
felt  in  Europe,  Louis  explained,  is  the 
idea  of  supermarkets  and  self-service, 
still  almost  unknown.  But  £urop>ean 
department  stores,  he  said,  and  variety 
stores  as  well,  are  expanding  their 
food  departments;  in  Belgium,  these 
account  for  nearly  one-third  of  their 
total  sales. 

Other  changes  in  European  retail¬ 
ing  are  the  growing  importance  of 
ready-to-wear  as  against  piece  goods; 
more  buying  of  home  appliances,  with 
the  tlevelopment  of  instalment  buy¬ 
ing;  and  an  increasing  portion  of  the 
public’s  purchasing  pow’er  for  leisure, 
travel  and  recreation  needs.  Postwar 
rebuilding  and  store  modernization 
continue  at  a  feverish  pace,  he  said, 
limited  only  by  the  restrictions  in 
some  countries  against  the  expansion 
of  big  concerns. 

Problems  in  human  relations  are 


T  he  board  of  directors  and  advisory  committee  of  NRDG.A’s  new  Retail  Research  Institute  held  their  first  organi¬ 
zation  meeting  last  month  at  the  .Association  ofhee.  Members  who  attended  were  (seated,  left  to  right):  Malcolm 
P.  .McNair,  Harvard  University:  John  Paynter,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Ctjmpany;  Isadore  Pizitz,  Pizitz,  chairman; 
Arthur  ,M.  See,  .Saks-34th:  Harry  .Margules;  and  (standing,  left  to  right)  Myron  Silbert,  Federated  Department 
Stores;  Vincent  P.  Brennan,  Bloomingdale’s;  William  E.  Shamski,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller;  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  NRDG.A; 
Jack  Serber,  The  Hecht  Ck).;  DeFord  Mills,  Cresap,  McCormick  and  Paget;  Eli  Gottlieb,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.; 
Harrie  F.  Lewis,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  and  Charles  H.  Dicken,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia. 
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Inlernational  delegates  meet  with  several  NRlXiA  oiiitials.  Prom  left  to  right  are:  I'age  Ericsson,  Sweden;  Roger  l,ouis, 
Belgium;  |oseph  Dye,  chairman  of  the  NRDCiA  Government  Affairs  (Committee;  Maurice  Cauwe,  Belgium;  J.  Gordon 
Dakins,  NRD(iA  executive  vice  president;  J.  A.  (i.  Baron  de  \'os  van  Steenwijk,  Netherlands  Catnsuhrte  General  in 
New  York;  Major  Benjamin  H,  Namm,  Chairman,  NRlXiA  International  Committee;  Maurice  Iweins  d’Eeckhoutte, 
Belgium  Qtnsulate  General  in  New  York;  Baron  Erancois  \'axelaire,  Belgium;  A.  L.  Trotta,  executive  manager,  NRDfiA 
International  Committee  and  manager  CIredit  Management  Division;  Henri  Hollenkamp,  Netherlands;  J.F.E.M.  van 
dcr  Borg,  Netherlands. 


being  worked  out  by  European  retail¬ 
ers,  and  staff  relations  are  improved. 
Louis  reported  the  European  public 
to  be  “certainly  less  accessible  to  the 
appeal  of  publicity  than  the  American 
public,’’  however.  In  expense  classift- 
cation,  the  NRDGA’s  methods  have 
proved  an  inspiration  to  Euroj)ean 
stores,  he  said.  In  the  separation  of 
buying  and  selling,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  feels  that  the  stores  in  his  part  of 
the  globe  are  nearer  a  solution  than 
those  here. 


Regulated  Retailing.  Some  idea  of 
what  it  is  like  to  function  as  a  retailer 
under  a  net  of  government  restrictions 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Hollenkamp. 
In  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Hol¬ 
land,  he  said,  “the  situation  of  the 
retail  trade  is  for  the  greater  part  dom¬ 
inated  by  endeavors  of  the  organized 
middle  classes  to  obtain  the  protection 
of  the  State.’’  This  means  such  things 
as  uniform  closing  times  for  stores, 
even  uniform  fortnight-long  closings 
to  permit  small  owners  to  take  holi¬ 
days  without  loss  of  business  to  com¬ 
petitors  who  are  large  enough  to  stag¬ 
ger  staff  vacation  periods.  In  most 
lines,  he  said,  a  new  shop  may  not  be 
established  unless  the  owner  possesses 
certain  certificates  attesting  a  knowl¬ 
edge  “exceeding  considerably  the 
everyday  needs.’’ 

These  and  other  restrictions,  Hol¬ 
lenkamp  explained,  have  also  their 
advantages.  In  densely  populated 
countries  where  purchasing  jxtwer  is 
smaller  and  risk  capital  is  scarcer  than 


here,  the  chinces  for  experiments  to 
succeed  are  much  smaller,  and  bank¬ 
ruptcies  are  more  harmful  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  as  a  whole.  The  restrictions  arc 
intended  to  guide  rather  than  ham¬ 
per  economic  development. 

Large  and  small  retailers  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  he  said,  are  not  yet 
united  in  single  organizations  like  the 
NRDCiA;  each  size  group  has  its  own 
organization.  In  The  Netherlands,  it 
is  hoped  that  next  year  w'ill  see  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  semi-public  cor¬ 
poration  for  the  retail  trade  as  a  whole 
—large  stores,  small  ones,  and  labor. 


Appreciation.  Speaking  for  the  retail¬ 
ers  in  The  Netherlands,  Hollenkamp 
gave  a  share  of  the  credit  for  the  very 
satisfactory  conditions  at  jnesent  to 
the  help  from  this  country,  which,  ht 
said,  has  shifted  from  material  assist 
ance  “to  information  and  to  the  com 
munication  of  experience  and  know¬ 
how.”  He  expressed  his  country’s  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  opportunity  otfered 
12  young  Dutch  salesmen  to  train  in 
this  country  in  1954,  and  of  the  1955 
visit  of  the  team  of  five  experts,  led 
by  Maury  L.  Nee,  who  brought  valu¬ 
able  information  back  to  Holland. 


Orgamzathnitis  ? 


The  most  common  criticism  of  the 
four-function  system  of  department 
store  organization  is  that  it  divides— 
and,  in  effect,  dissipates— the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  selling  performance.  There 
are  other  criticisms,  too;  and  they  have 
grown  stronger  with  the  addition  of 
branch  stores  and  the  difficulty  of  fit¬ 
ting  their  supervision  into  the  organ¬ 
ization  scheme.  All  of  these  problems 
were  explored,  and  some  solutions 
proposed,  at  a  Controllers’  Congress 
meeting.  The  spteakers  were;  DeFord 
Mills,  partner,  Cresap,  McCormick 
and  Paget;  William  Smith,  general 
manager.  The  John  Gerber  Co.,  and 
Alfred  C.  Thompson,  general  mana¬ 
ger,  Miller  &  Rhoads.  Vincent  C.  A. 
Bitter,  vice  president  and  treasurer. 
Peck  &  Peck,  and  chairman  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  presided  at  the 
meeting. 


What's  Wrong.  The  four-function  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  typical  department 
store  has  three  basic  flaws  in  it,  said 
DeFord  Mills,  and  he  listed  them: 

1.  Top  management  cannot  dek- 
gate  responsibility  for  total  profit  per 
formance  below  the  level  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  since  all  four  functions 
are  involved  in  total  profit  perform¬ 
ance.  Only  segments  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  can  be  passed  down  the  line, 
and  as  a  result  the  general  manager’s 
burden  is  too  heavy.  T'he  situation  is 
aggravated  by  the  failure  of  retail  top 
managements  to  utilize  staff  assistana 
sufficiently. 

2.  The  selling  function  is  not  per 
formed  effectively  because  it  is  not 
brought  together  under  one  function¬ 
al  executive.  This  defect  stems,  said 
Mills,  from  over-emphasis  on  the  buy 
ing  function,  which  is  not  as  difficult 
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a  job  today  as  it  was  when  the  four- 
function  organization  plan  was  orig¬ 
inally  devised. 

5.  The  typical  organization  is  fx>or- 
ly  adapted  to  the  demands  of  branch 
jtote  expansion,  and  its  weakness  be¬ 
comes  very  obvious  when  branches  are 

added. 

Other  weak  points  in  department 
store  organization,  Mills  suggested, 
If  are  these:  failure  to  use  to  advantage 
I  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  a  well 
qualified  l)oard  of  directors;  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  build  policies  and  store  char- 
P  acter  around  key  people  rather  than 
I  around  a  stated  program  of  objectives: 
I  and,  frequently,  lack  of  a  written  plan 
of  organization. 
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Watding  Out  Inefficiency.  Are  these 
points  serious  because  they  violate  a 
set  of  organization  rules,  or  is  it  a 
demonstrable  fact  that  the  typical 
department  store  organization  doesn’t 
work  well?  William  M.  Smith  said 
flatly;  "Any  business  that  earns  a  net 
profit  of  three  per  cent  these  days  is 
patently  inefficient." 

He  agreed  with  Mills  that  most  de- 
prtnient  stores  (those  under  $20  mil¬ 
lion  volume)  are  badly  organized;  that 
responsibility  and  authority  are  di¬ 
vided.  Faulty  organization,  he  said, 
leads  to  too  much  jockeying  for  posi¬ 
tion  and  far  too  much  playing  of  poli¬ 
tics  in  the  effort  to  get  to  the  top. 

“The  department  store  is  a  difficult 
business  to  organize,"  he  conceded.  “It 
is  by  nature  an  opportunistic  enter¬ 
prise,  a  business  of  recurrent,  brief 
emergencies,  many  variables  and  an 
emphasis  on  speed  over  all  else.  Too 
often,  people  don’t  know  what’s  ex¬ 
pected  of  them  except  that  they  must 
‘get  results.’  Under  these  conditions, 
it  is  difficult  to  argue  with  them  about 
how  they  use  their  time  or  their  judg¬ 
ment.” 

A  "Plan  of  the  Day."  No  one  has 

yet  devised  a  way,  said  Smith,  to  fix 
the  responsibility  for  profits  at  the  de¬ 
partmental  level,  but  “you  can  fix  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  doing  each  of  the 
things  that  help  to  create  a  profit- 
step  by  step  and  if  possible  down  to 
the  details  of  what  people  are  to  do 
C2ch  day.” 

That  is  the  system  Smith  is  install¬ 
ing  at  Gerber’s.  His  objective  is  to 


provide  specific,  not  general,  job  in¬ 
structions.  This  would  mean,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  a  buyer,  instead  of  being 
told  to  keep  her  selling  staff  well  in¬ 
formed,  would  have  this  instruction: 
“Hold  a  department  meeting  at  9:30 
every  Monday  and  every  Thursday, 
and  show  and  describe  new'  merchan¬ 
dise  received  since  the  last  meeting.” 

Smith’s  ultimate  objective  is  to 
arrive  at  a  “plan  of  the  day”  for  every 
possible  job,  one  which  “requires 
people  to  do  certain  things  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  by  a  certain  method." 

Organizing  to  Organize.  Isn’t  this  an 
enormous  undertaking,  and  who  is  to 
handle  it?  Smith  said  the  general 
manager  could  do  it  himself,  or  en¬ 
gage  a  management  consultant  or  de¬ 
velop  a  staff  assistant  for  the  job.  So 
far  he  has  been  giving  it  his  own  time 
at  Gerber’s,  and  found  that  the  results 
are  worth  it.  He  is  doing  it  depart¬ 
ment  by  department,  choosing  the 
“roughest  spots”  first.  As  an  example 
of  results  he  cited  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  porters  from  23  to  nine. 

Plan  for  Expansion.  This  year  Miller 
&  Rhoads  w'ill  open  its  first  branch, 
in  the  city  of  Charlottesville,  75  miles 
from  Richmond.  Next  year,  a  larger 
branch  is  scheduled  to  open  in  Roa¬ 
noke,  180  miles  away.  A.  C.  Thomp¬ 
son  described  what  steps  are  being 
taken  to  integrate  branch  management 
into  the  functional  organization  of 
the  company. 


Miller  &  Rhoads  is  aiming  for  a  di¬ 
vision  of  buying  and  selling  responsi¬ 
bilities  at  the  departmental  level, 
while  maintaining  the  combination  of 
responsibilities  at  higher  levels.  Buy¬ 
ing  will  be  done  by  the  main  store 
buyers,  while  supervisors  at  the 
branches  will  be  responsible  for  sales 
performance.  A  general  manager  in 
each  store  will  report  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  main  store  but  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  merchandising,  con¬ 
trol  and  operations  will  be  shared  with 
the  divisional  vice  presidents  of  the 
main  store. 

“There’s  nothing  w’rong  with  di¬ 
vided  supervision,”  Thompson  said, 
“as  long  as  it’s  clearly  understood.” 
Organization  plans  are  undoubtedly 
good  and  necessary,  he  agreed,  but 
flexibility  is  important  too,  and  he 
said  he  would  never  hesitate  to  change 
an  organization  chart  to  make  best 
use  of  the  talents  of  people.  “Charts,” 
he  said,  “can  date  an  organization  and 
retard  progress  in  developing  people." 

Plan  for  Contraction  Too.  He  offered, 
during  later  discussion,  one  special 
recommendation  to  fit  these  times: 
“Don’t  forget  the  job  of  training  an 
organization  for  a  depression.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  in  the  midst  of  our  strong 
years  we  should  have  someone  make 
a  plan  for  what  to  do  if  we  lose  vol¬ 
ume.  Have  a  defensive  plan  ready; 
think  of  those  exf>ense  rates.  I’ve  seen 
good  organizations  wrecked  because 
they  were  built  only  for  expansion." 


Sam  Flanel,  manager  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  with  William 
Smith,  DeFord  Mills,  Vincent  C.  A.  Bitter  and  Alfred  C.  Thompson. 
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NRDGA  Vice  Presidents:  Jt»hn  C.  Hazen,  for  government  affairs;  Isadore  Pizitz,  Pizitz,  Birmingham;  Joseph  VV. 
Dye,  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne;  James  E.  McGregor,  Cohen  Brothers,  Jacksonville;  President  Philip  M.  Tal¬ 
bott,  W(H)dward  &  Lothrop,  Washington;  Frank  J.  Johns,  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver;  Harold  H.  Bennett, 
ZC^MI,  Salt  Lake  City.  Standing  are  Donald  Fowler,  Porteous,  Mitchell  &  Braun  Cat.,  Portland,  Me.,  and  J. 
Gordon  Dakins,  executive  vice  president.  .Absent  from  the  photo  are  vice  presidents  Richard  J.  Blum.  Saks-34th 
St.,  New  York;  George  D.  Dayton  If,  Dayton  Co.,  Minneapolis  and  George  .A.  Scott,  Walker-.Scott  Co.,  San  Diego. 

- NRDGA:  1956 - 

Officers 

PrMidant,  *PHILIP  M.  TALBOTT,  Woodward  B  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chairman  af  tho  Exocutivo  Committoo,  *  IRWIN  D.  WOLF,  Kawfmann  Oopartmont  Storos,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Vico  Prosidont,  Zono  1 
*DONALO  A.  FOWLER, 

Portoous,  Mitcholl  B  Braun  Co.,  Portland,  Mo. 
Vico  Prosidont,  Zono  2 
*RICNARD  J.  BLUM 

Salis-34th,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

Vico  Prosidont,  Zono  3 
*JAMES  E.  McGregor 

Cohon  Brothors,  Jacksonvillo,  Fla. 

Vico  Prosidont,  Zono  4 
*  ISADORE  PIZITZ 

Pisits,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Vico  Prosidont,  Zono  5  ' 

*JOSEPH  W.  DYE 

Wolf  B  Dossauor,  Fort  Woyno,  Ind. 

Vico  Prosidont,  Zono  6 

*GEORGE  D.  DAYTON,  II 

Tho  Dayton  Company,  Minnoapolis,  Minn. 

Vico  Prosidont,  Zeno  7 
*H.  H.  BENNETT 

Zion's  Corporative  Mercantile  Institution, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

*Donotos  member  of  Exocutivo  Committoo. 


Vico  Prosidont,  Zeno  8 
‘FRANK  J.  JOHNS 

Tho  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Vico  Prosidont,  Zono  9 
‘GEORGE  A.  SCOTT 

Walkor-Scotf  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Prosidont  Emeritus:  LEW  HAHN 

Exocutivo  Vico  President  B  Treasurer 
J.  GORDON  DAKINS 


vror:  GEORGE  PLANT 


Secretary;  MARIE  LONGO 


Chairmen,  Associate  Groups  and  Divisions 


Controllers'  Congress 
VINCENT  C.  A.  BITTER 

Peck  B  Pock,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

Smcdlor  Stems  Division 
STUART  W.  ClEAVELAND 
The  W.  W.  Marts  Company,  Terrington, 

Credit  Management  Division 
BERNARD  C.  GILBERT 
L  S.  Good  B  Ce.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

wiuiAM  J.  McLaughlin 

McCurdy  B  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Merchandising  Division 
EGIL  E.  KROGH 

Sibley,  Lindsay  B  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N. 
AIRIiatod  Groups: 
Roody-te-Woor:  MARTIN  O.  KAHN 
Mr-.cy's,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

Hoco  Goods:  WILLIAM  M.  YORIO 
Gimbol  Brothors,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
Accessories  and  Smallwaros:  M.  K.  KATZ 
Gimbol  Bmthors,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

Retail  Fur  Council:  ALFRED  B.  COHEN 
Kirby  Block  B  Co.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
Homo  Furnishings  B  Appliances: 

WILLIAM  H.  SCHULDENFREI, 

L.  Bamberger  B  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Men's  B  Boys'  Wear;  SIDNEY  S.  ROSENZWEIO 
Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

Store  Management  Group 
RAYMOND  M.  MUNSCH 
Miller  B  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Personnel  Group 
MELVILLE  A.  SMILEY 

Lasallo  B  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Traffic  Group 
FRANK  R.  RUSSELL 

The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Cole. 
Visual  Merchandising  Group 
EDWARD  VON  CASTELBERG 

Bloomingdole's,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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stores 


Directors 


OtWM  F.  ACKLCY 

Olwiii  Angell  Slera,  Abardaan,  S.  D. 
fi,  J.  ADAMS 

Rano,  Navado 

C.OOIDON  ANDERSON 
■Aarda,  Miami,  Fla. 

1  F.  EACH 

W.  L  Goodnow  Co.,  Kaona,  N.  H. 

IIONH  W.  SEVAN,  SR. 

Iba  Fob,  Fart  Worth,  Tax. 

■DINALD  H.  BIGGS 

lha  Emporium  Copwoll  Co.,  San  Franciaca,  Cal. 

VWaNT  C.  A.  BIHER 
Pack  I  Pock,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

C  RKHARD  BLAKE 
laatoB  Stora,  Providonca,  R.  I. 

I.  e.  BURTON 

Tha  Robart  Simpaon  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 

WALTER  W.  CANDY,  JR. 
loBock'a,  Inc.,  Lot  Angoloa,  Calif. 

STUART  W.  CLEAVELAND 
Tha  W.  W.  Marti  Co.,  Torrington,  Conn. 

HENRY  T.  CONNER 
Iordan,  Smith  A  Co.,  Macon,  Go. 

lEITRAM  COUSINS 

J.  M.  Hortlay  A  Son  Co.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

C.  I.  CROSBY,  JR. 

Croaby  Broa.,  Inc.,  Topoka,  Kona. 

HARRY  M.  OAVIDOW 
Tha  Hacht  Co.,  Inc.,  Woahington,  D.  C. 

GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 
Balk  Brothara  Co.,  Charlotto,  N.  C. 

H.  GLENN  DUIS 

Tha  Morting  Broa.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 
W.  P.  DUNN 

Kaith  O'Brion,  Inc.,  Salt  Laka  City,  Utoh 
JAMES  A.  EGGER 

Eggar'a  Dopt.  Stora,  Columbus,  Mias. 

SAM  EISENSTAT 

Ksanord-Pyla  Co.,  Wilmington,  Dol. 

HUGH  M.  EVANS 

D.  H.  Holmaa  Company,  Ltd.,  Now  Orloana,  La. 
RICHARD  S.  FRANK 

Maiar  A  Frank  Co.,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ora. 


HUGH  FRASER 

Houaa  of  Fraaor  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland 
WILLIAM  G.  FREDERICK 

Tha  Stawart  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Inc.,  Louiavillo,  Ky. 
BERNARD  C.  GILBERT 

L.  S.  Good  A  Co.,  Whooling,  W.  Va. 

NATHAN  J.  GOLD 

Gold  A  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nab. 

ROBERT  W.  GOLDWATER 
Goldwatar'a,  Phoanix,  Aril. 

GORDON  K.  GREENFIELD 

Franklin  Simon,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  B.  GRIFFITH 

R.  B.  Griffith  Co.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

MORRIS  GUBEPMAN 

Kaufman's,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

P.  GUERRIERI 

Kroago-Nowark,  Inc.,  Nawark,  N.  J. 

*GEORGE  HANSEN 

Chondlor  A  Co.,  Boston,  Maas. 

RUSS  B.  HART 

Hart-Albin  Co.,  Billings,  Mont. 

MAX  HEILBRONN 

Aux  Galorioa  Lafayotto,  Paris,  Franca 
T.  V.  HOUSER 

Soars,  Roobuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

C.  ROBERT  HUBBARD 

Hubbard'Hinkol,  Inc.,  Albuquarquo,  N.  M. 

*A.  W.  HUGHES 

J.  C.  Ponnoy  Company,  Inc.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
ALBERT  D.  HUTZLER,  JR. 

Hutxiar  Brothora  Co.,  Baltimoro,  Md. 

GEORGE  M.  IVEY 

J.  B.  Ivoy  A  Company,  CharloHa,  N.  C. 

R.  KIYOKO  KAMURI  (Mist) 

Tha  Ritx  Stora,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
EGIL  E.  KROGH 

Sibloy,  Lindaay  A  Curr  Co.,  Rochoator,  N.  Y. 
LAURENCE  E.  MALLINCKRODT 

Scruggs-Vandarvoort'Barnay,  Inc.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

*WADE  G.  McCARGO 

H.  V.  Baldwin  A  Company,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 
WILLIAM  J.  McLaughlin 
McCurdy  A  Company,  Rochoator,  N.  Y. 

W.  EARL  MILLER 

Ed.  Schuatar  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukaa,  Wia. 
*Donotot  mombor  of  Exocutivo  Committoo. 


EDWARD  R.  MITTON 

Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

HENRY  W.  MORGAN 

Hanry  Morgan  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montraal,  Canada 

RAYMOND  M.  MUNSCH 

Millar  A  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

*  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

Namna-Loasor's,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

^CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS 

Tha  G.  M.  McKolvoy  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

HAROLD  J.  NUniNG 

Marshall  Field  A  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

R.  A.  PATERSON 

Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
EDWARD  F.  PETTIS 

J.  L.  Brandais  A  Sons,  Omaha,  Nob. 
ARTHUR  PHILLIPS 

Tha  M.  M.  Cohn  Co.,  Littio  Rock,  Ark. 

ARTHUR  PHILLIPS,  SR. 

Burgor-Phillips,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

MAX  ROBB 

Lit  Brothara,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FRANK  R.  RUSSELL 

Tha  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 
JAMES  S.  SCHRAMM 

J.  S.  Schramm  Company,  Burlington,  Iowa 
ROBERT  F.  SHEPARD 
Tha  Shepard  Company,  Previdonco,  R.  I. 

ROBERT  V.  SIMONDS 

Houghton  A  Simonds,  Brattloboro,  Vt. 

MELVILLE  A.  SML^Y 

Losolla  A  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
W.  L.  SMITH 

The  John  Gorbor  Company,  Memphis,  Tann. 

DR.  HUMBERTO  SOLIS 

Solis  Entrialgo  y  Cia,  S.  A.,  Havana,  Cuba 

JAMES  L.  TAPP 

Tha  Jamas  L.  Tapp  Co.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON 

Miller  A  Rhoada,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

GARY  Y.  VANDEVER 

The  Vandovar  Company,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
*JAMES  B.  WEBBER,  JR. 

Tha  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

L.  FARGO  WELLS 

Fargo-Wiiaen>Wella  Co.,  Pecatollo,  Idaho 


Association  Staff 

Exocutivo  Vico  President  and  Troasurar,  J.  GORDON  DAKINS 


Store  Monagamant  Group  A 

Employee  Ralatiens  Service 
GEORGE  L.  PLANT,  Manager 
Personnel  Group 

GEORGE  L.  PLANT,  Manager 


Yms  President  for  Govarnmont  Affairs 
JOHN  C.  HAZEN 

Anistant  to  Exocutivo  Vice  President 
ROBERT  J.  MAYER 
latiaaas  Manager 
morris  H.  LANDAU 
CtatroHars'  Congrats 

FLANEL,  General  Manager 
Marckonditing  Division 
WILUAM  BURSTON,  Manager 
^Maa  Promotion  Division  A 

Visual  Merchandising  Group 
EDWARD  F.  ENGLE,  Manager 


Smaller  Stores  Division 

LEONARD  F.  MONGEON,  Manager 
Credit  Management  Division 
A.  L.  TROHA,  Monagor 
Traffic  Group 

LEONARD  F.  MONGEON,  Manager 
Public  Relations 

ROBERT  J.  MAYER,  Director 


STORES 

HELEN  K.  MULHERN,  Editor 
Intarnational  Division 
A.  L.  TROTTA,  Executive  Manager 
Member  Relations 

DOROTHY  A.  BUTLER,  Director 
Logoi  Counsel 
JAMES  J.  BLISS 
San  Francisco  Office 
KARL  M.  STULL 
Secretary,  MARIE  A.  LONGO 
Cashier,  ARAIA  A.  DAVIS 
Office  Manager,  MARIE  G.  LEAROCK 
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"Mr.  Downtown,”  NRDG.\  President  Philip  M.  Talbott,  opens  discussion  on  the  redevelopment 
of  central  city  areas.  Beside  him  are  John  C.  Messer,  Arthur  Rubloff  and  Joyce  A.  Swan. 


Downtown  Development 


From  Denver,  Minneapolis,  Chica¬ 
go,  Pittsburgh,  Kansas  City  and 
Neu’  York  came  the  reports  on  how 
central  business  districts  are  being  re¬ 
built,  re-zoned,  cleared  of  blight  and 
traffic  congestion.  The  meeting  was  a 
joint  session  of  the  NRDGA  and  the 


American  Retail  Association  Execu¬ 
tives.  Its  co-chairman  were  Philip  M. 
Talbott,  NRDGA  president,  and  John 
C.  Messer,  ARAE  president  and  secre¬ 
tary  and  manager  of  the  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  of  New  York.  They 
had  an  audience  of  500. 


Neiu  York's  Hopes;  Chicago's  Plans 


Citios  Don't  Die.  New  York’s  Mayor 
Robert  F.  Wagner  told  the  audience 
they  couldn’t  have  come  to  a  better 
place  to  study  a  king-size  specimen  of 
the  downtown  problem.  Then  he 
made  a  point  that  was  echoed  by  sev¬ 
eral  other  speakers  in  reference  to 
their  own  cities;  all  the  confusion  and 
congestion  have  not  sapped  New 
York’s  vitality,  and  fjeople  still  believe 
that  the  central  city  is  a  gocxl  place 
for  their  businesses  and  their  homes. 

For  every  person  or  business  leaving 
New  York,  he  said,  two  or  three  want 
to  move  in,  and  in  the  race  to  accom- 
mexiate  them  new  buildings  are  going 
up  “five'to  a  block.”  Recently  it  was 
announced  that  apartment  houses  for 
middle  income  groups  would  be  a  part 
of  a  rebuilding  project  in  the  financial 
district  of  lower  Manhattan.  Wagner’s 


office  and  the  Chase-Manhattan  Bank, 
sponsor  of  the  project,  were  immedi¬ 
ately  flooded  with  premature  applica¬ 
tions  for  apartments.  No  matter  how 
many  attractions  the  suburbs  may 
offer,  he  commented,  people  like  the 
idea  of  living  within  walking  distance 
of  their  work,  if  only  this  can  be  made 
possible  for  them  somewhere  between 
the  extremes  of  low-income  and  lux¬ 
ury  housing.  And  there,  if  anywhere, 
lies  the  “downtown  problem’’  that 
threatens  to  defy  solution  in  big  cities. 

500  Acres  of  New  Life.  New  York  is 
busy  with  building  but  has  as  yet 
nothing  under  way  that  approaches, 
in  scope  and  coordinated  planning, 
the  activities  of  Chicago.  Randall 
Cooper,  president  of  the  State  Street 
Council,  and  Arthur  Rubloff,  develop¬ 


er  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  project,  told 
the  convention  how  Chicago  has  gone 
about  its  job  of  halting  decentralia- 
tion,  a  program  on  which  Rubloff 
estimated  $2  billion  of  public  funds 
will  be  spent  in  the  next  ten  years. 

Rubloff  listed  Chicago’s  needs  as 
re-zoning:  improved  transportation; 
proper  parking  facilities  downtown, 
and  the  removal  of  blight  and  obso¬ 
lescence. 

A  re-zoning  program  has  been  drawn 
up  to  replace  the  present  zoning  ordi¬ 
nance,  drawn  up  in  1923  and  super¬ 
ficially  revised  in  1942.  For  the  con¬ 
struction  of  70  miles  of  expressways 
from  the  Loop  to  Chicago’s  suburbs, 
$800  million  has  been  allocated. 

As  for  parking,  this  is  what  has  been 
done  over  the  past  1 0  years  by  a  group 
of  civic  leaders  working  through  bua- 
ness  associations  and  with  public  oft 
cials:  $50  million  worth  of  financing 
was  arranged  through  a  municipal 
bond  issue.  $28  million  has  been  spent 
so  far.  Completed,  the  citywide  park¬ 
ing  program  will  provide  nine  down 
town  garages  for  about  7,000  cars,  in 
addition  to  the  new  underground 
garage  that  parks  2,400  cars.  The 
principal  outlying  business  section' 
are  also  included  in  the  program. 
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Slums  Reclaimed.  Most  impres- 
siie  ok  all  Chicago’s  activities,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  clearing  and  redevelop- 
ol  its  blighted  areas.  The  Chi- 
Qigo  Land  Clearance  Commission 
(emtini;  under  the  “Blighted  Areas 
Redevelopment  Act  of  194/  ’)  has  al- 
loated  over  $61  million  for  slum 
clearana  More  than  $48  million  of 
thiiwill  be  spent  in  1956  on  six  differ¬ 
ent  projects.  "This,”  said  Rubloff, 
■‘ii  expet  ted  to  result  in  an  investment 
of  more  than  $400  million  in  private 
money  for  new  housing  and  industrial 
plants  built  on  slum  and  tax  delin¬ 
quent  sites  made  available  for  rede¬ 
velopment  by  the  Chicago  Land  Clear¬ 
ance  Commission.  This  should  ac¬ 
count  for  the  removal  of  over  500 
acres  of  blighted  area.’’ 

The  Civic  Center.  For  the  Fort  Dear¬ 
born  development,  147  acres  will  be 
cleared,  close  to  the  Loop,  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  River.  Right  now,  said  Rubloff, 
it  is  “wasteful  land  at  its  worst.’’  The 
slums  and  the  blight  will  go.  They 
will  be  replaced  by  a  government 
administration  center  occupying  30 
acres:  74  acres  of  new  apartment  house 
buildings;  and  a  cluster  of  the  various 
non-profit  and  cultural  institutions 
that  make  their  headquarters  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Through  traffic  and  traffic  with¬ 
in  the  center  will  be  separated. 

In  sheer  size  the  Fort  Dearborn 
plan  dwarfs  anything  done  so  far  in 
central  city  rebuilding.  The  area  in¬ 
volved  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
Pittsburgh’s  Golden  Triangle.  The 
initial  cost,  Rubloff  said,  will  be  $288 
million.  But:  “It  will  add  $3,600,000 
to  our  tax  rolls  and  create  a  vast 
building  program  in  many  other  di¬ 
rections.’’ 

Everything  that’s  going  on  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Rubloff  concluded,  shows  what 
"private  enterprise  and  initiative  in 
cooperation  with  municipal  agencies 
can  do  to  revitalize  a  city.” 

Where  It  Begins.  In  Chicago’s  reha¬ 
bilitation,  one  of  the  prime  movers 
has  been  the  State  Street  Council. 
From  many  years  of  productive  experi¬ 
ence  and  action,  Randall  Coojjer, 
president  of  the  Council,  gave  some 
advice  to  the  business  men  of  other 
cities.  He  said: 

“We  will  see  a  rebirth  of  downtown 


in  those  cities  whose  leaders,  like  the 
men  in  my  own  community,  are  or¬ 
ganizing  to  do  the  job  right.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  little  hope  for 
communities  in  which  there  are  men 
representing  investments  of  all  kinds 
who  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  their 
future  is  threatened  and  that  they 
need  a  total  overhaul— not  merely  a 
face  lifting.” 

Action,  said  Cooper,  must  start 
with  the  civic,  business  and  political 
leaders  of  the  community.  The  policy¬ 
making  agency  should  be  a  small,  top 
level  executive  council.  It  requires 
a  permanent  coordinating  staff.  It 


should  call  in  market  research  ana¬ 
lysts,  professional  economists,  traffic 
and  transportation  experts  and  pro¬ 
fessional  city  planners.  It  needs  a 
long-term  plan,  perhaps  ten  years  into 
the  future,  broken  down  into  shorter 
programs  to  accomplish  the  plan  in 
phases. 

And  in  any  community.  Cooper 
said,  retailers  are  the  people  to  get 
things  moving;  “The  same  bold  and 
imaginative  approach  you  have  used 
to  develop  the  retail  business  must  be 
used  in  redeveloping  our  downtown 
areas,  and  you  are  the  ones  to  spear¬ 
head  the  movement.” 


You  Can  Run  a  Good  Store  Anywhere 


1^1  BELIEVE  that  downtown  stores 
"  are  here  to  stay,”  said  Joseph 
Ross,  president  of  Daniels  &  Fisher, 
“but  they  are  only  here  to  stay  if  we 
concentrate  on  our  jobs  as  retailers 
and  not  as  realtors.”  Downtown  store¬ 
keeping  is  being  neglected,  he  said, 
while  the  suburban  competition  is  be¬ 
ing  blamed  for  lost  volume. 

Ross  is  a  leader  in  Denver’s  down¬ 
town  development  and  the  new  Dan¬ 
iels  &  Fisher  store  there  will  be  part 
of  an  integrated  shopping,  hotel  and 
exhibition  center.  Nevertheless,  said 
Ross,  “It  is  amazing  to  see  what  vol¬ 
ume  can  be  developed  in  an  old  fash¬ 
ioned  plant,  in  a  blighted  location, 
through  close  attention  to  the  simple 
job  of  storekeeping.  If  you  have  a 
downtown  store  which  has  good  selec¬ 
tions  of  merchandise,  competitively 
priced:  w'hich  reacts  quickly  to  the 
latest  merchandise  trends;  which  takes 
the  time,  every  day,  to  see  that  its  staff 
is  warm  and  friendly  to  its  customers; 
and  which  projects  itself  imaginative¬ 
ly  to  the  public— even  if  it  is  located 
on  skid  row  in  the  most  blighted  part 
of  the  downtown  area,  as  is  Daniels  & 
Fisher;  even  if  its  plant  does  not  com¬ 
pare  with  its  bright,  shiny  suburban 
competition— such  a  store  can  still  ob¬ 
tain  a  startlingly  increased  share  of 
the  town’s  retail  volume.” 

Mind  Your  Downtown  Business.  Sub¬ 
urban  stores,  too,  “are  here  to  stay,” 
Ross  said,  but  they  need  not  spell  doom 
for  downtown:  “I  am  old  fashioned 
enough  to  believe  that  a  store  of  300,- 


000  square  feet  can  offer  better  assort¬ 
ments  and  selections  than  a  store  of 
100,000  square  feet;  that  a  store  cen¬ 
trally  located  for  millions  of  people 
is  in  a  stronger  position  than  a  store 
centrally  located  for  only  one-fifth 
that  number;  that  a  store  personally 
run  by  top  management  can  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  than  a  store  run  by  branch 
management.  .  .  .  The  fundamental 
sources  of  a  downtown  store’s  strength 
are  still  as  real  and  true  as  they  were 
25  years  ago. 

“I  believe  that  if  the  downtown 
stores  seem  to  be  losing  ground,  this 
is  as  much  due  to  the  lack  of  personal 
attention  of  top  management  to  the 
problems  of  the  major  downtown 
plant  as  it  is  to  the  new  sociological 
trends  that  have  affected  our  cities. 
The  merchant  prince  of  old  who  left 
his  mark  on  every  buyer  and  salesper¬ 
son  is  vanishing  from  the  American 
scene  and  his  place  is  being  taken  by 
the  retail  administrator  who  is  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  real  estate.  Storekeeping  at 
the  top  management  level  today,  in 
too  many  instances,  is  a  matter  of 
evaluation  after  the  fact,  instead  of 
doing  the  things  that  will  create  the 
fact.  I  think  that  if  we  concentrate  on 
the  old  fashioned  virtue  of  personal¬ 
ized  storekeeping  and  pay  attention  to 
the  problem  of  running  a  store  prop¬ 
erly,  we  will  be  surprised  at  the  results 
these  efforts  will  bring  us.” 

Customers  from  Suburbia.  The  move 
of  population  to  the  suburbs  need  not 
starve  downtown  business;  the  outly- 
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ing  areas  will  support  it  handsomely 
if  downtown’s  attractions  are  kept 
strong  and  well  advertised.  This  was 
the  claim  that  Joyce  A.  Swan,  general 
manager  and  vice  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  docu¬ 
mented  with  figures  from  a  research 
study  made  by  his  newspaper. 

The  survey,  not  yet  fully  tabulated, 
was  conducted  in  November  in  11 
communities  within  250  miles  of  Min¬ 
neapolis.  It  was  done  by  home  inter¬ 
views  with  S255  families,  all  readers  of 
the  Sunday  Tribune.  The  purpose 
was  to  measure  the  city’s  influence  on 
their  buying  habits.  Results  so  far 
tabulated  show  that  among  these  regu¬ 
lar  readers  of  a  metropolitan  paper: 

45  per  cent  attended  at  least  one 
special  event  (like  the  summer  festival 
or  a  convention)  in  Minneapolis  last 
year,  and  nearly  all  visited  the  shop¬ 
ping  section  while  they  were  there. 

64  per  cent  buy  by  mail  order  from 
Minneapolis. 

65  per  cent  shopped  personally  in 
the  city,  and  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  these  in  the  main  business  area,  in 
spite  of  traffic  and  parking  problems. 

81  per  cent  read  the  ads  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  stores,  most  of  them  regularly. 

Kaufmann’s  Grows 
in  Pittsburgh 

Furthest  advanced  of  all  tlie 
great  undertakings  in  city  rebuild¬ 
ing  is  Pittsburgh’s  Golden  Triangle. 
There,  three  months  ago,  Kaufmann’s 
completed  a  six-year  expansion  of  its 
downtow'n  plant.  To  its  original 
750,000  square  feet  of  space,  it  has 
added  a  service  annex  of  194,000 
square  feet  and  a  new  13-story  selling 
building  of  212,000  square  feet.  Alan 
A.  Wells,  Kaufmann’s  publicity  di¬ 
rector,  reviewed  the  circumstances 
that  determined  the  store  to  expand 
downtown  rather  than  into  suburban 
branches. 

Kaufmann’s  growing  volume  had 
made  more  selling  space  a  necessity. 
The  space  needed  might  have  been 
obtained  by  building  small  stores 
around  Pittsburgh.  They  would  have 
to  be  small.  Wells  pointed  out,  because 
the  topography  of  the  area  prevents 
the  consolidation  of  several  suburbs 
into  a  single  market.  But  Kaufmann’s 


reputation  has  been  built  on  assort¬ 
ments  that  offer  “a  selection  of  every¬ 
thing  under  the  sun.”  It  would  be 
imf>ossible,  he  said,  to  carry  assort¬ 
ments  in  a  100,000  square  foot  branch 
that  would  uphold  this  reputation. 

The  bigger  downtown  store  was 
not  only  desirable— it  was  practical 
because  of  Pittsburgh’s  new  highways, 
carrying  traffic  directly  into  the  Gold¬ 
en  Triangle,  and  the  plentiful  park¬ 
ing  space  available  in  three  nearby 
parking  garages.  So  the  new  Kauf¬ 
mann’s  was  built,  and,  free  of  cramp¬ 
ing  space  restrictions,  it  has  bigger 
selections  than  before  and  a  wider 
range  of  prices,  plus  many  of  the  con¬ 


veniences  usually  associated  with  suh 
urban  shopping. 

Outside  observers  sometimes  think, 
Wells  commented,  that  all  Pittsbut^h’s 
stores  don’t  agree  about  the  desirabfl- 
ity  of  expansion  downtown,  since  two 
large  retailers  there  are  building  sub 
urban  branches.  But,  he  pointed  out, 
these  stores  have,  so  far,  actually 
added  more  space  downtown  than  in 
the  suburbs;  while  the  smaller  storo 
have  expanded  downtown  without 
building  in  the  suburbs,  “.\ctually," 
he  said,  "Pittsburgh  retailen  havt 
been  unanimous  in  recognizing  down¬ 
town’s  importance  and  consistent  in 
enlarging  their  downtown  facilities." 


Parking  Can  Paralyze 


CUSTOMERS’  comments  and  opin¬ 
ions  aren’t  the  most  reliable  guide 
to  what  a  store  or  a  shopping  district 
needs  in  the  way  of  parking  space. 
The  customer  who  “couldn’t  find  a 
place  to  park  anywhere’’  may  mean 
that  she  couldn’t  park  on  the  same 
street  as  her  favorite  store,  or  at  its 
front  door.  “If  merchants  made  their 
merchandise  decisions  on  the  same 
basis  as  they  have  made  their  decisions 
on  customer  parking  needs,  they’d  be 
broke,’’  said  W.  G.  Austin,  manager 
of  the  Merchants  Association  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

Who  Matters  Most?  A  common  error 
is  to  overestimate  the  numbers  and 
relative  importance  of  customers  who 
come  to  the  store  by  car.  Many  mer¬ 
chants  think  their  main  problem  is  to 
supply  convenient  parking,  when  in 
fact  they  should  be  more  concerned 
about  the  traffic  congestion  that  im¬ 
pedes  public  transit  vehicles.  In  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Austin  reported,  they  cleared 
up  some  misconceptions  of  this  nature 
about  a  year  ago  with  a  customer  sur¬ 
vey.  They  found  that  38.3  per  cent  of 
the  shoppers  came  by  auto  and  55  per 
cent  by  transit.  They  found  that  the 
auto  customer  came  less  than  once  a 
month  while  the  transit  customer 
came  over  one  and  a  half  times  a 
month.  Thus  the  transit  customers 
turned  out  to  be  the  larger  percentage 
and  the  more  frequent  shoppers— and, 
said  .Austin,  “If  your  old  theory  of 
impulse  purchasing  is  true,  your  most 


important  customer  is  your  transit 
customer.” 

In  the  effort  to  get  some  hold-out 
merchants  to  agree  to  eliminate  curb 
parking,  another  survery  was  taken  to 
find  out  what  proportion  of  occupants 
of  cars  parked  at  the  curb  were  shop¬ 
pers.  The  answer— 20  per  cent! 

People  complain  about  parking  dif¬ 
ficulties  almost  automatically,  .Austin 
said.  Another  survey  revealed  that  the 
complaint  about  “poor  parking”  was 
leveled  not  only  at  Kansas  City  itself 
but  at  two  of  its  suburban  centers  and 
at  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  Yet  all  three 
had  good,  accessible  parking  space. 

Before  downtown  merchants  jump 
to  conclusions  about  parking  short¬ 
ages,  Austin  advised,  they  should  be 
sure  they  have  the  facts— including 
facts  about  whether  nearby  parking  ] 
lots  and  garages  are  being  used  to  | 
capacity.  Exaggerated  ideas  about 
downtown’s  dependence  on  the  auto¬ 
mobile  and  parking  space  can  wind 
up  by  making  the  area  inaccessible. 

Leave  Room  for  People!  Free,  front¬ 
door  parking  for  everyone  would  bf 
nice,  .Austin  concluded,  but  it’s  hardh 
practicable: 

“Truly,  your  next  problem  is  going 
to  be:  have  we  enough  space  left 
dowmtown  to  park  the  humans  that 
generate  the  business  that  keeps  the 
area  dominant?  In  some  places  a  few 
more  buildings  removed  to  make  car 
lots  will  give  these  birds  no  place  to 
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The  Operation  of  the  Branch  Store 


Talks  and  discussion  at  a  joint  ses¬ 
sion  of  Store  Management,  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Sales  Promotion  mem- 
/ri  made  it  clear  that  the  answer  to 
m«nv  fl  branch  store  question  is  still, 
That  depends.”  The  session  also 
<iiade  clear,  however,  that  there  is 
\mch  to  be  gained  by  an  exchange  of 
[dm  and  experience,  and  that,  even 


MtRhandising  the  Branch.  Profitable 
merchandising  in  the  branch  depends 
upon  gearing  the  operation  to  the 
tomnuinity  and  keeping  stocks  cur¬ 
rent.  clean  and  fresh,  said  F.  Raymond 
Johnson,  executive  vice  president  of 
sjks-Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  He  is 
ifirni  believer  in  centralized  inerchan- 
liising.  assuming  the  main  store  staff  is 
capable,  so  that  the  character  and  taste 
ot  the  main  store  may  be  reflected  in 
all  its  branches.  Such  operation  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  of  merchandise  manage¬ 
ment  and  buying;  maintains  operating 
txpenses  and  profit  on  a  comparable 
basis  for  all  stores;  makes  it  easier  to 
latch  and  correct  errors  in  merchan¬ 
dising;  makes  more  practical  the  move¬ 
ment  of  merchandise  between  stores; 
files  more  power  marketwise;  and  en- 
ibles  the  organization  to  provide  more- 
tonsistency  in  policy  and  type  of  ad- 
lertising  and  promotion. 

liaison.  To  keep  abreast  of  the  situ- 
iiion  in  the  branch,  the  main  store 
maintains  unit  controls  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  of  branch  stocks,  supplemented  by 
‘leekly  stock  reports  of  daily  fill-in  re- 
iiuests.  Branch  executives  visit  the 
Min  store  frequently  to  see  what  is 
i'ailable  and  to  discuss  the  habits  of 
ibfir  customers  with  the  buyers.  Saks- 
fifth  .\venue  even  brings  its  branch 
people  into  the  market  a  few  times  a 
'Mr,  so  that  they  can  see  the  actual 
“imhandisc  selected  by  the  main  store 
|>o\ci ;  they  do  not,  how'ever,  view  mer¬ 
chandise  not  previously  picked  out  by 
[he  buyer. 


if  the  other  fellow's  methods  may 
not  apply  to  one’s  own  situation,  the 
thinking  behind  his  way  of  doing 
things  may  provide  needed  help.  After 
three  speakers  had  presented  talks  on 
three  different  phases  of  branch  opera¬ 
tion,  they  were  joined  by  three  addi¬ 
tional  panelists,  and  were  barraged  by 
questions  from  the  audience. 


Buyers,  Johnson  believes,  should  be 
required  to  make  regularly  scheduled 
visits  to  the  branches.  Otherwise,  he 
believes,  they  put  off  the  trip,  show  less 
inclination  to  go,  and  begin  to  regard 
the  main  store  as  “their”  department, 
and  the  branch  as  only  a  by-product. 
Another  safeguard  for  the  branch, 
esjx;cially  if  there  are  several  branches, 
is  “to  have  a  staff  in  the  main  store 
whose  responsibility  it  will  be  to  see 
that  the  jiroblems  and  requests  of  the 
suburban  operators  are  channeled  to 
those  who  can  give  intelligent  and 
prompt  attention.”  This,  he  indicated, 
counteracts  any  tendency  of  the  buyer 
to  sidetrack  or  ignore  branch  questions 
and  requests,  or  to  fail  to  notify  the 
branch  on  what  action  is  to  be  taken 
on  a  request. 

Adjusting  to  Community.  Merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  branch,  Johnson  empha¬ 
sized,  must  suit  the  environment  and 
habits  of  the  community  in  which  it 
is  located.  Suburban  stores,  he  men¬ 
tioned,  often  do  more  of  their  volume 
on  children’s  wear  and  sports  and 
casual  wear  than  do  those  in  urban 
locations.  Price  lines  in  a  suburban 
store  may  vary  from  those  of  the  parent 
store  in  concentration,  he  |x>inted  out, 
but  they  should  not  have  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  structure  from  that  of  the  main 
store.  “If  your  price  lines  are  not 
wanted,  your  store  is  badly  located,”  he 
warned.  Less  emphasis  on  top  price 
lines  and  greater  development  of  the 
lower  price  lines  is  usually  what  is 
needed. 


To  meet  the  most  usual  complaint 
of  suburban  branch  shoppers— meager 
stocks— Johnson  advised  that  any  clas¬ 
sifications  carried  in  the  branch  should 
be  carried  in  “full  and  complete  stocks 
as  to  sizes,  price  lines,  colors,  etc.”  Pur¬ 
chases  should  be  made  at  the  same  time 
as  for  the  main  store;  his  own  store 
uses  a  broad  order  form  with  columns 
for  each  of  the  branches.  Reorders  are 
placed  by  the  main  store,  except  for 
some  staples,  for  which  minimum  and 
maximum  stocks  have  been  set,  and 
which  the  branch  reorders  on  its  own. 
Johnson  stressed  repeatedly  that 
branch  needs  may  often  be  filled  by 
transfer  of  stocks  from  the  main  store 
or  another  branch.  In  his  organiza¬ 
tion,  whose  branches  are  far-flung,  it 
is  often  practical  to  fill  a  branch  order 
from  the  main  store  stock,  counting  on 
the  fact  that  the  buyer,  being  right  in 
the  New  York  market,  will  probably 
get  better  fill-in  service  at  the  main 
store  than  the  manufacturers  may  give 
to  an  out-of-town  branch. 

Think  Big,  Think  Small.  “The  branch 
store  is  a  small  store  and  as  such  must 
operate  more  simply  than  the  big 
parent  store,”  suggested  Thomas  May¬ 
ers,  manager,  Bloomingdale’s,  .Stam¬ 
ford.  He  warned  against  “big  store- 
itis,”  or  the  tendency  to  bring  to  the 
smaller  branch  the  complicated  meth¬ 
ods  and  specializations  of  the  main 
store.  In  Bloomingdale’s  branches, 
“no  executive  can  be  only  a  merchan¬ 
dise  person,  or  a  service  person,  or  a 
personnel  person.” 

Bloomingdale’s  organization  set-up 
calls  for  coordinators  in  the  branch, 
one  for  each  of  the  store’s  four  mer¬ 
chandising  divisions.  They  work  with 
the  buyers  and  divisional  merchandise 
managers  of  the  main  store,  take  part 
in  divisional  advertising  plan  meet¬ 
ings,  and  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  general  promotional  efforts  of  the 
main  store.  In  the  branch,  they  work 
with  and  supervise  the  branch  depart¬ 
ment  managers,  who  in  turn  sup>ervise 
the  merchandise  and  service  functions 
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of  groupings  of  main  store  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  branch  department  manager, 
described  by  Mayers  as  the  person 
“who  makes  the  department  run  or 
walk,”  is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
her  department  has  the  merchandise 
it  needs,  for  training  the  sales  person¬ 
nel,  suj>ervising  customer  service,  dis¬ 
playing,  and  promoting.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  vital  the  department 
manager’s  function  is,  he  cited  the  case 
of  dress  departments  in  two  of  their 
branches.  Each  handled  both  budget 
and  better  garments  in  a  single  depart¬ 
ment.  One  store  had  a  manager  with 
a  budget  background,  and  did  well 
only  in  the  lower  price  lines.  The 
other  branch  had  a  manager  with  a 
better-dress  background,  and  did  well 
only  in  the  upper  range.  W^hen  the 
managers  were  switched,  each  to  the 
other’s  branch,  branch  performance 
changed  too.  Even  in  a  different 
branch,  the  manager  with  budget  back¬ 
ground  continued  to  develop  her  low- 
end  merchandise  more  effectively  than 
her  better  garments,  and  the  one  with 
the  quality  background  continued  to 
do  the  opposite. 

Tumbling  Chinese  Walls.  The  avoid¬ 
ance  of  specialization  is  present  in  the 
organization  of  branch  selling  staffs, 
too,  Mayers  said.  Since  his  department 
managers  supervise  more  than  one 
main  store  department,  salespeople  are 
flexible  within  these  areas;  they  are 
even  flexible  between  different  depart¬ 
ment  manager  areas  that  adjoin  one 
another.  They  do  most  of  the  send 
wrapping  and  stock  work. 

Bloomingdale’s  uses  a  variety  of 
methods  for  keeping  the  branch  stock 
filled  in.  Some  basic  stocks  are  re¬ 
ordered  directly  by  the  branch;  other 
items  are  ordered  from  the  main  store; 
still  others  are  filled  by  the  main  store 
from  unit  control  without  branch  re¬ 
quests.  Interstore  transfers  travel  on 
regular  schedule  in  the  store’s  own 
trucks. 

The  branch  customer,  Mayers  re¬ 
ported,  may  be  more  informal  about 
shopping  than  in  the  downtown  store 
but  she  expects  an  informed  salesper¬ 
son;  a  quick  conclusion  to  her  transac¬ 
tion;  stocks  that  permit  her  to  take 
the  merchandise  with  her  more  often 
than  in  the  downtown  store;  and  such 


services  as  free  gift  wrapping,  delivery 
w'hen  she  wants  it,  easy  return  privi¬ 
lege,  and  prompt  adjustments. 

Advertising  Urban  Branches.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  branch  store  promotion,  Julian 
Trivers,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
sales  promotion  at  Davison-Paxon, 
Atlanta,  limited  his  remarks  to  his  ow’n 
store’s  very  special  situation:  each  of 
its  major  branches  is  in  another  city, 
in  the  heart  of  its  shopping  area,  in  a 
100  per  cent  location,  in  a  community 
with  its  own  local  character  and  local 
pride.  The  Atlanta  papers  penetrate 
but  do  not  saturate  these  other  cities. 

Davison’s  usual  procedure  is  to  men¬ 


tion  its  branches  in  its  own  .Atlanta  srf. 
vertising  and  then,  a  few  ilays  later 
to  have  the  branch  advertise  the  item 
in  its  own  papers  and  get  “a  second 
bounce.”  Competition,  he  admitted, 
can  watch  the  Atlanta  paper  and  see 
what’s  coming,  “but  we  move  fast." 
I'he  branch  gets  a  mat  of  the  .Atlanta 
ad,  and  the  branch  jx;ople  are  skilK ' 
in  altering  it  to  suit  their  own  needs. 
Thus  the  advertisements  of  branches 
and  main  store  have  a  similarity,  vet 
each  branch  has  its  own  personalits 
.Similarly,  display  ideas  are  exchange' 
so  that,  although  each  branch  is  ind 
vidual,  a  family  resemblance  is  niai:'. 
tained. 


Down  to  the  Details 


After  the  prepared  papers  had 
been  presented,  questions  from 
the  audience  were  answered  by  the 
speakers  and  the  three  panelists  who 
joined  them:  Merwin  Bayer,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Arnold  Constable  &  Co.,  New 
York;  Harris  Wayland,  director  of 
branch  store  planning  for  Woodward 
&  Lothrop,  Washington;  Jerome 
Green,  assistant  vice  president  and 
publicity  director.  Lit  Brothers,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

In  the  Saks-5th  kind  of  operation,  how 
does  New  York  “cover”  Los  Angeles  or 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Johnson:  This  depends  on  the  de¬ 
partment.  We  have  specialists  in  some 
departments  who  visit  the  stores  once 
a  month  and  go  through  the  stocks.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  ready-to-wear 
buyers  had  to  visit  the  stores  they’d 
spend  80  per  cent  of  their  time  in 
the  15  branches.  The  ready-to-wear 
buyers  place  all  the  orders  for  the 
branches.  Then,  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  we  bring  the  department  heads 
of  the  stores  to  New  York  to  see  the 
merchandise  that’s  been  purchased. 
They  do  not  go  into  the  market  to  help 
select  merchandise,  but  each  has  the 
right  to  veto  or  change  the  quantity 
contemplated  for  his  store. 

Hoxv  do  you  keep  basic  stocks,  also  ad¬ 
vertised  merchandise,  in  sufficient 
supply  at  the  branches? 

Mr.  Baykr:  On  staple  merchandise- 


children’s  shoes,  as  an  example— we  sc 
up  basic  minimums  for  Arnold  Con¬ 
stable  branches.  Sales  are  reported  n 
New  York  every  day  and  the  stock  i- 
replenished.  It  rarely  hapjiens  thatwt 
can’t  make  the  fill-in.  If  we  can’t,  the 
stock  is  ordered  and  sent  to  the  branch 
when  it  comes  in.  In  millinery,  on  thi 
other  hand,  you  can’t  control  stocii' 
the  same  way.  So  we  go  by  color,  fabii. 
and  price  only;  not  by  the  specific  stslf 
We  get  weekly  counts  from  the  store 
and  fill  in  as  the  buyer  thinks  best. 

Mr.  Johnson:  AVe  get  daily  reports ol 
sales  by  style  and  color.  These  ai 
annotated  by  the  department  head  ir 
the  local  Saks-Fifth  Avenue  store,  wl 
indicates  whether  she  wants  a  re-fill.  li 
New  York  has  the  merchandise,  we'i 
rob  New  York  to  give  the  mcrchandl 
to  the  branch.  We’ll  also  transfer  me: 
chandise  that  isn’t  selling  in  on 
branch  to  another  that  may  need  it 

Are  the  prices  in  the  branch  the  sav 
as  in  the  main  store?  Is  the  brawv 
manager  permitted  to  “merchandlx 
his  prices? 

Mr.  Bayer:  We  have  uniform  pricir... 
to  have  different  prices,  in  my  opinir 
would  be  suicidal.  In  exceptional  si! 
ations,  we  may  change  a  price  at  J 
branch  to  meet  local  competition.  B 
it’s  a  temporary  situation,  if  we  cj 
help  it.  Either  we  drop  the  item,  if  t- 
price  continues  to  be  competitive,! 
the  competition  pretty  soon  goes  bin 
to  regular  price.  (Cont.  on  page  ^ 
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SALES  MAGNET  FIXTURES 


Every  known  and  needed 
factor  packed  into  — 


"DIMENSION 

STORE 

PLANNINGI 


model  was  the  hit 
of  the  NRDGA  show. 


Only  EDINCER-WYCKOFF  gives  you  all  this  plus 
proved  performance  that  builds  profits; 


3  Dimensions  in  Space  —  Scale  model  fixtures . . .  length, 
width,  height . .  .  now  before  you  buy,  authentic 
scale  models  show  you  exactly  how  merchandise  will 
be  displayed  and  traffic  will  flow  in  your  store. 


2  Dimensions  in  Merchandising 

Open  selling . . .  modern  "on  display”  fixtures  show 
maximum  merchandise  in  minimum  space . . .  and 
encourage  profitable  customer  self  selectioa 


Besse-Richey  used  Sales  Magnet  Fixtures  in 
their  new  Hamden,  Conn,  shopping  center  store 
to  increase  effective  selling  space  at  no  in* 
crease  in  floor  space.  They  lowered  selling  costs 
through  the  exposed  display  of  more  mer¬ 
chandise  for  customer  self-selection. 

Sales  Magnet  Fixtures,  developed  as  a  result 
of  research  backed  by  actual  retail  store  selling 
experience,  attract  more  sales  per  square  foot 
at  less  cost  per  sale.  Write  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  Sales  Magnet  Fixtures  that  move 
more  merchandise  at  lower  selling  costs. 


Volume  Planning  . . .  fixtures,  expressly  designed 
to  the  type,  size  and  price  of  the  merchandise,  mesh 
with  basic  stock  lists  and  stock  control  methods  to 
give  you  new,  eye-opening  turnover  figures  in  every 
department. 


C<dl,  wire  or  write  our  store  planning  division 


INC. 


W rite  today  for  literature 
and  complete  information 
on  Edinger-Wyckoff  service 
5  dimension  store  planning 
and  sales  magnet  fixtures 


Builders  of  Volume  Producing  Fixtures  for 


INTERWOVEN  •  M.  C  SHRANK  •  I.  B.  KLEINERT 
COATS  *  CLARK  •  PACIFIC  MILLS  •  INDIVIDUAL 
STORES  •  AFFILIATE  MEMBER,  STORE  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  GROUP,  NRDGA  •  ASSOCIATE  MEMBER 
NISA 


■  y  ■ 


Ay. 


Brainstormers  at  work,  from  left  to  right,  are  Raymond  A.  Killian,  William  McCormick,  Mary  P.  Bruns, 
Marion  L.  Gordon,  Gordon  M.  Gardner,  Harry  Hogan,  Willard  A.  Pleuthner,  Ralph  Peterson,  Margaret 
E.  Riggs,  Maxwell  E.  Pierce,  Margaret  Spalding  and  Harry  A.  Matelski. 


People  in  Retailing 


4$\Y/E  must  learn  how  to  close  the 
yy  gap  between  the  potential  ca¬ 
pacity  of  our  people  and  their  actual 
performance.  I  am  certain  this  gap 
will  be  narrowed  when  executives 
fully  accept  their  responsibiliy  for 
good  human  relations  and  work  at  it 
as  diligently  as  they  now  work  at  their 
responsibilities  for  merchandising,  ad¬ 
vertising,  finance  and  operations.”  So 
Wheelock  H.  Bingham,  president  of 
Macy’s  New  York,  concluded  his  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Buying  Offices  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  convention.* 

The  theme  Bingham  chose  for  his 
talk  was  one  that  recurred  throughout 
the  week,  and  especially  in  sessions 
sponsored  by  the  Personnel  Group 
and  the  Store  Management  Group. 

The  two  groups  had  a  joint  session 
on  the  topic,  "Building  Today’s  Exec¬ 
utives,”  which  explored  the  case  meth¬ 
od  approach  to  leadership  training. 
Meeting  separately,  the  Personnel 
Group  in  a  session  on  "Promoting  In¬ 
dividual  Effectiveness,”  staged  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  idea-stimulating  tech¬ 
nique  called  brainstorming.  The  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  also  studied  'the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  new  Federal  minimum 
wage  rate  and  the  united  labor  front 
in  a  session  on  employee  relations, 
and  met  with  Distributive  Education 
teachers  to  study  training  techniques. 


Bramstormmg 


There  was  once  a  character  in  a 
novel  who  jumped  upon  his  horse 
and  went  riding  off  in  all  directions. 
This  character  was  outdone  in  the 
Personnel  Group  session  which  ex¬ 
plored  “Brainstorming  —  The  New 
Source  of  Extra  Ideas.” 

Willard  A.  Pleuthner,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  jumf>ed  aboard  a  chariot 
pulled  by  1 1  panel  members  and  rode 
off,  to  storm  the  heights  of  the  ques¬ 
tion;  “What  means  can  we  use  to 
dramatize  employee  benefits  .  . 
Pleuthner  used  no  reins.  The  rules  of 
the  game  forbade  it.  Instead,  he  en¬ 
couraged  “free  wheeling”  and  quanti¬ 
ty.  “The  wilder  the  ideas,  the  better,” 
he  announced  to  the  panel  members 
and  close  to  500  retailers  in  the  audi- 


•Text  of  Bingham’s  talk  appeared  in  the 
January  issue  of  Stores. 


The  ideas  stampeded  in.  “Drive  a 
surrey  with  a  fringe  on  top  through 
the  store,”  one  panel  member  sug¬ 
gested  with  a  grin,”  and  “have  some 
beautiful  women  in  the  surrey  to 
represent  each  of  the  benefits.” 

“.  .  .  Enclose  a  note  on  the  benefits 
with  each  W2  statement.  .  .  .  Develop 
a  picture  story  for  house  organ.  .  .  . 
Draw  some  pictographs  for  bulletin 
boards.  .  .  .  Dramatize  the  worth  of 
employee  discounts  by  showing  the 
savings.  .  . .  Put  simulated  bills  in  pay 
envelopes.  .  .  .  Have  a  contest  to  de¬ 


termine  which  benefit  employees  con 
sider  most  useful.  .  .  .  Send  a  man 
through  the  store  in  a  sandwich  sij: 
which  says:  ‘This  is  how  I  would  han 
looked  if  I  hadn’t  received  sick  bent 
fits.’  .  . .  Interview  pensioners  forston 
in  house  organ.  . .  .  Issue  official  finar, 
cial  statement  to  all  employees  to  indi 
cate  extent  of  profit  sharing  benefiic 
.  .  .  Make  up  a  vacation  kit  with  post 
cards  to  send  back  to  the  store. . . 
Send  get-well  kits  to  people  on  siti 
leave  so  that  they  could  send  cards  to 
the  store,  too.  .  .  .” 

Pleuthner  corralled  78  ideas  flui™ 
out  by  the  panel  in  half  an  hour 
Then  the  audience  was  invited  to  tn 
its  hand,  and  a  dozen  more  ideas 
emerged. 

Earlier,  Pleuthner  warned  that  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  ideas  would 
not  be  useable.  “If  one  gcxxl  idea 
results  from  a  brainstorming  session, 
then  the  effort  was  worth  it,"  hr 
explained.  He  said  that,  from  hisea 
perience,  brainstorming  had  excava 
ed  many  good  ideas  that  would  other 
wise  have  remained  buried. 

Four  rules  to  guide  brainstorminf 
sessions  were  given  by  Pleuthner. 
Criticism  of  all  ideas  is  withheld  dm 
ing  the  session;  any  and  all  ideas  ait 
welcomed;  quantity  is  desired;  comfci 
nation  and  improvement  of  ideas  t 
sought.  Other  necessities  are;  a  chaii 
man  and  secretary;  a  one-page  p 
view  of  the  problem  issued  to  t 
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Munsch  Heads  Store  Management  Group 


Personnel  Group  Elects  Smiley 


Raymond  Munsch,  vice  president  and  operating  man¬ 
ager,  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Store  Management 
Group.  He  succeeds  Thomas  P.  Liston,  vice  president 
and  store  manager,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago.  Serving 
as  first  vice  chairman  and  second  vice  chairman,  respec¬ 
tively,  are:  Norris  B.  Brisco,  general  operating  manager, 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  and  William  J. 
Stout,  store  manager,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis. 
George  Plant  was  re-elected  Group  manager.  Ralph 
Smith,  vice  president  and  general  sujierintendent,  Frank¬ 
lin  Simon  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  was  elected  to  the 
executive  committee.  New  directors  of  the  Group,  who 
will  serve  for  three  years,  are:  James  W.  Baker,  general 
superintendent,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Hiram 
R.  Cannon,  Jr.,  general  superintendent,  Mabley  8c  Carew 
Co.,  Cincinnati;  Leonard  H.  Schleicher,  superindent,  Erie 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Erie;  Allan  C.  Smith,  superintendent. 
Brown  Thomson,  Inc.,  Hartford,  and  Richard  Wasser- 
man,  store  superintendent.  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia. 


Melville  A.  Smiley,  personnel  director.  The  Lasalle  8c 
Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Personnel  Group.  Vincent  Brennan,  director  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  labor  relations.  Blooming-dale’s,  New  York, 
is  vice  chairman.  Elizabeth  Bondeson,  personnel  direc¬ 
tor,  Flint  8<:  Kent,  Buffalo  and  Harry  A.  Matelski,  person¬ 
nel  director.  Wolf  8c  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  are  newly 
elected  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  George 
Plant  was  re-elected  as  staff  manager. 

New  directors  of  the  Personnel  Group  chosen  to  serve 
for  three  years  are:  Raymond  A.  Killian,  personnel  di¬ 
rector,  Belk  Bros.  Co.,  Charlotte;  John  P.  Morrissey,  gen¬ 
eral  personnel  director.  Peck  8c  Peck,  New  York;  George 
A.  Palmer,  Jr.,  personnel  director,  Joseph  Horne  Co., 
Pittsburgh;  Ralph  Peterson,  personnel  director,  Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis;  Margaret  E.  Riggs, 
personnel  director,  Porteous,  Mitchell  8c  Braun  Co.,  Port¬ 
land,  Maine.  David  Babcock,  f>ersonnel  director.  The 
Dayton  Co.,  Minneapolis,  and  retiring  chairman  of  the 
Group,  continues  as  a  director  for  the  coming  year. 


pnel  several  days  before  the  meeting; 
a  panel  limited  to  no  more  than  12 
members,  some  of  them  women  and 
all  of  them  from  the  same  executive 
level;  and  food  before  each  session. 

Some  of  the  necessary  steps  were 
dropped  before  the  personnel  group 
pnel  began  its  brainstorming.  They 
were  not  served  food,  not  even  coffee, 
and  they  were  briefed  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  just  before  the  group  meeting 
opened.  These  rule  violations  did  not 
appear  to  handicap  the  panel  mem¬ 
bers:  Mary  P.  Bruns,  assistant  mana¬ 
ger,  NRDGA  Personnel  Group;  Gor¬ 
don  M.  Gardner,  personnel  director. 
Miller  8c  Rhoads,  Richmond;  Marion 
L  Gordon,  assistant  to  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  training,  Jordan 
Marsh  Co.,  Boston;  Raymond  A.  Kil¬ 


lian,  personnel  director,  Belk  Brothers, 
Charlotte;  Harry  A.  Matelski,  person¬ 
nel  director.  Wolf  Si:  Dessauer,  Fort 
Wayne;  William  McCormick,  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.,  New  York;  Ralph  Peter¬ 
son,  personnel  director,  Scruggs-Van- 
dervoort-Barney,  St.  Louis;  Maxwell 
E.  Pierce,  assistant  general  manager, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York;  Margaret 
E.  Riggs,  personnel  director,  Porteous 
Mitchell  8c  Braun,  Portland,  Me.; 
Margaret  Spalding,  executive  place¬ 
ment  director,  Abraham  8c  Straus, 
Brooklyn. 

Screening  of  their  ideas  will  be  per¬ 
formed  by  Harry  Hogan,  personnel 
director.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  chairman  of  the  session,  and  will 
be  made  available  in  a  refK)rt  to  be 
issued  by  the  Personnel  Group. 


my  Work? 

cpiestion  troubles  manage- 
1^  ment  more  than  how  to  moti¬ 
vate  men  in  their  work,”  said  Dr. 
Harry  Levinson,  director  of  the  Divis¬ 
ion  of  Industrial  Health  of  the  Men- 
ninger  Foundation.  First,  he  suggest¬ 
ed,  comes  understanding  of  what  work 
means  to  the  individual.  A  job,  ideal¬ 
ly,  provides  a  constructive  way  of  dis¬ 
charging  aggressive  energies.*  From  it 
a  person  gets  far  more  than  what  we 
usually  mean  when  we  say  “a  living;” 
he 'gets  his  sense  of  acceptance  or  re¬ 
jection  by  the  world;  much  of  his 
social  status;  his  feeling  of  value  to 
other  people. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Dr.  Harry  Levinson  and  Harry  Hogan 


Unnecessary  Frustrations.  By  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  elimination  of  major 
sources  of  frustration  on  the  job,  Dr. 
Levinson  said,  management  and  super¬ 
vision  can  release  energies  which 
otherwise  go  into  tension  and  resent¬ 
ment.  Much  frustration,  he  said, 
comes  from  fear  of  the  unknown  and 
a  resentment  that  “decisions  about 
one’s  life’s  activities  are  Ijeing  made  by 
persons  with  whom  one  has  no  contact 
or  by  forces  beyond  one’s  control.’’ 
Group  consultation,  which  outlines 
common  goals  for  everyone,  alleviates 
these  fears  and  also  “implies  that  man¬ 
agement  regards  the  employees  as 
jieople  of  common  sense,  of  dignity 
and  of  importance.’’  It  prevents  re¬ 
sistance  to  change  and  it  releases  the 
creative  effort  to  improve  perform¬ 
ance. 

Other  steps  to  alleviate  frustrations, 
Dr.  Levinson  said,  are  (1)  to  provide 
qualified  personal  counseling  service: 
(2)  to  take  (and  act  upon)  frequent 
inventories  of  employee  morale  and 
opinion,  and  (3)  to  help  people  better 
appreciate  the  imjwrtance  of  their 
work. 

Product  Training.  Amplifying  his 
third  p)oint.  Dr.  Levinson  stressed  the 
psyschological  value  of  sound  mer¬ 
chandise  training  for  salesp>eople.  He 
said: 

“VVe  spend  millions  of  dollars  trying 
to  demonstrate  to  potential  customers 
how  good  our  products  are,  yet  we 
spend  very  little  trying  to  demonstrate 
to  our  employees  the  value  of  those 
same  protlucts.  Every  day  we  pass  up 


opportunities  to  add  to  a  worker’s 
job  rewards. 

“Often  we  miss  the  boat  in  our 
training  because  we  focus  on  tricks  of 
the  trade.  Some  of  our  programs  for 
training  salespeople,  for  instance, 
might  well  be  titled,  ‘How  to  Become 
a  Con  Man  in  Eight  Easy  Lessons,’’ 
for  their  task  is  to  teach  how  to  get 
the  customer  to  buy  a  pjroduct  before 
he  knows  what  it  is  he  is  buying. 
How  much  guilt  must  a  person  feel 


when  he  knows  he  has  become  a 
nipulator  and  his  job  is  to  i 
things  on  people?  How  much 
would  he  feel  about  himself  ani| 
organization  if,  instead  of  being 
to  be  a  slick  operator  he  had 
taught  something  of  the  in 
values  of  the  products  he  sells,  of  _ 
im|X)rtance  to  the  consumer,  of 
contribution  they  make  to  p 
material  or  psychological  ad 
ment?” 


Retail  Executiue  Training 


The  case  method  approach  to  lead¬ 
ership  training  was  explained  and 
demonstrated  to  a  capacity  audience, 
interested  in  learning  how  to  apply 
this  new  technique  to  the  problem  of 
developing  executives,  at  a  session 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Personnel  and 
Store  Management  Groups.  The  chair¬ 
manship  was  divided  between  David 
E.  Babcock,  pice  president  and  per¬ 
sonnel  director  of  The  Dayton  Co., 
Minneapolis,  and  chairman  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  of  \RDG.4,  and 
Thomas  P.  Liston,  vice  president  and 
store  manager,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  chairman  of  XRDG.i’s 
Store  Management  Group. 

Milton  P.  Brown,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Business  Administration  at  the 
Han>ard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
.Administration,  explained  the  case 
method  as  it  applies  to  leadership 
training.  Following  his  talk,  a  panel 
formed  to  discuss  a  typical  case,  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  used  at  the  Harvard  Work¬ 
shop  last  June,  when  some  200  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Store  Management  Group 
substituted  campus  for  convention— 
and  loved  it.  Discussion  leader  for  this 
phase  of  the  program  was  James  A. 
Gloin,  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  L.  S.  Ayres  h-  Co., 
Indianapolis.  His  panel  included  the 
meeting’s  two  chairmen,  plus: 

Robert  J.  Cronin,  assistant  to  the 
president,  Grover  Cronin  Co.,  Wal¬ 
tham;  Cora  Webb  Bass  Donnelly,  di¬ 
rector  of  training.  Lord  ir  Taylor,  New 
York;  Weston  P.  Figgins,  divisional 
vice  president.  Woodward  6"  Lothrop, 
Inc.,  Washington;  Elizabeth  Hatch, 
personnel  director,  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
&  Co.,  Chicago;  John  Paynter,  con¬ 
troller,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit; 


Melville  A.  Smiley,  personnel  direc 
Lasalle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo;  PortetA 
Stout,  store  superintendent,  Watt'& 
Shand,  Lancaster.  \ 

The  "Case”  Techniqut 

AS  Professor  Brown  explained  it,*! 

case  is  an  actual  business  issue  otl 
problem,  presented  to  a  class 
enough  data  for  its  solution.  Fictitid^ 
cases  are  avoided;  actual  business  siti^ 
ations  are  used  with  only  enough  diii|| 
guising  of  names  and  figures  to  conci||| 
the  store’s  identity.  Cases  may  be  sii 
ations  that  require  action,  apprai 
or  diagnosis.  Objective  is  to  prest^ 
the  student  or  executive  trainee 
materials  that  will  develop  his  abilil| 
to  make  decisions. 

The  procedure,  as  Brown  outlined 
it,  is  to  write  up  the  case  carefully  an^ 
present  it  to  the  study  group  bet 
hand,  so  that  each  one  may  analyx 
prior  to  the  discussion  meeting, 
writer,  he  stressed,  must  present  all  tht 
pertinent  facts,  opinions,  prejudi 
everything  but  his  own  opini 
which  must  be  carefully  excluded. 
the  meeting,  the  leader’s  object  is  to' 
promote  purposeful  discussion  lea 
to  a  reasonable  solution  or  to 
than  one  such  solution.  Brown 
tioned  future  discussion  leaders 
keep  in  mind  that  there  is  seldom 
right  answer  to  a  business  probl 
and  that  the  leader  should  not  inij 
his  thinking  on  the  group.  Too  lit! 
rather  than  too  much  help  from 
leader  is  preferable. 

Case  Method  in  Action.  To  demoe- 
strate  the  method  at  work,  a  panel » 
(Continued  on  page  81) 
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MERCHANDISING 
TO  A  PROFIT  IN  1956 


This  year  will  be  one  of  "moderate  advance  ...  a  year  of  going  slowly  around  o  not 
"  very  abrupt  corner."  That  was  how  Malcolm  P.  McNair  described  the  business  outlook 
at  the  top  management  session  on  the  first  night  of  the  NRDGA's  45th  annual  convention. 
And  Egil  E.  Krogh,  president  and  general  manager  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NRDGA  Merchandising  Division,  outlined  a  bright  future  for  the  independent 
retailer  who  will  "dare  to  act— dare  to  adapt— dare  to  be  difFerent."  (Krogh's  talk  was 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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For  the  first  time,  labels  identifying  L-22 
standards  will  appear  on  garments  for 
fall  delivery.  These  quality  standards 
assure  retailers  of  increased  customer 
satisfaction  and  reduced  returns. 

So,  when  you  make  your  selections 
for  Fall  ’56,  be  sure  the  hdngtag  says. 


'U<J,  ^4. 


R^toil  buyBfS:  For  nomas  of  manufacturers  using  Reeves  L-22  synthetic  fabrics,  write  to 

REEVES  BROTHERS  Inc.,  Synthetic  Fabrics  Department,  1071  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  N.Y.  18 


reported  in  lull  in  the  January  issue 
of  Stows  ) 

For  inert  iiandisers,  the  convention 
sessions  went  on  from  there  to  develop 
McNair’s  predictions  and  Krogh’s 
recommendations  along  two  main 
lines:  (1)  How  to  revitalize  merchan¬ 
dising  practices  that  have  become 
mechanical,  routine  and  over-depend¬ 
ent  upon  manufacturers;  (2)  How  to 
develop  volume  in  specific  mechan- 
dise  classifications,  particularly  in  the 
^oft  goods  departments. 

Tlw  Background.  McNair,  who  is 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing 
at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  summed  up 
and  interpreted  the  economic  signs 
and  portents.  He  sees  1956  as  “  a  year 
m  which  inflationary  forces  will  be 
held  in  check,  a  year  of  some  flattening 
out,  a  year  in  which  gross  national 
product  and  total  retail  sales  may  well 
make  new  highs  but  which,  by  the 
time  the  twelfth  month  rolls  around, 
quite  conceivably  could  witness  a 
number  of  business  indices  in  mod¬ 
erate  retreat.” 

He  characterized  his  forecast  as 
basically  optimistic,  “since  it  envisages 
no  more  than  the  kind  of  readjust¬ 
ment  with  which  we  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  during  recent  years.”  He  foot¬ 
noted  his  remarks  with  the  comment 
that  his  estimates  of  conditions  as¬ 
sumed  that  there  would  be  no  serious 
complications  in  foreign  affairs  “or 
any  snowballing  of  apprehensions 
among  businessmen  as  to  possible  bad 
consequences  of  a  change  in  admini-* 
''tration  in  November.” 

Dupartment  Store  Prospects.  Apply¬ 
ing  his  economic  yardsticks  to  the 
department  store  picture,  McNair 
estimated  a  four  per  cent  increase  for 
the  February-July  period  as  against 
last  year.  He  saw  no  reason  why 
I955's  modest  improvement  in  gross 
margin  should  not  be  “maintained 
or  even  enhanced  a  little,”  primarily 
through  lower  markdowns.  Giving 
consideration  to  the  advancing  hourly 
t^age  rate,  yet  hoping  for  a  higher 
average  salescheck,  he  saw  expense 
ratios  in  the  Spring  season  no  higher 
dtan  they  were  last  year,  or  even  down 

one  or  tw’o-tenths  of  a  per  cent. 

That  combination  of  slightly  im- 
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proved  margin  and  expense  figfures,  he 
continued,  indicates  “fractionally  bet¬ 
ter  earnings  as  a  percentage  of  sales, 
probably  not  so  much  of  an  advance 
as  the  Spring  season  of  1955  showed 
over  the  Spring  season  of  1954,  but 
nevertheless  something  on  the  plus 
side.”  With  no  change  in  corpora¬ 
tion  taxes  expected,  dollar  earnings 
“should  show  a  definite  advance  over 
1955  and  make  this  the  most  profit¬ 
able  spring  season  experienced  in  the 
department  store  business  since  the 
year  1948.” 

Rolling  Readjustment.  McNair  char¬ 
acterized  the  general  economic  picture 
currently  as  one  of  rolling  readjust¬ 
ments,  but  he  warned  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  cycle  must  not  be  considered  as 
“permanently  tamed.”  There  are  still 
some  dangerous  strains  in  the  econ¬ 
omy,  he  said,  notably  the  agricultural 
situation,  the  consumer  credit  and 
home  mortgage  situations,  “and  per¬ 
haps  also  the  disorganized  condition 
of  distribution  in  the  consumer  dur¬ 
able  goods  field.”  The  pattern  of 
events  in  recent  months,  he  comment¬ 
ed,  has  become  reminiscent  of  the  old- 
fashioned  business  cycle,  and  the  econ¬ 
omy  is  “not  definitely  and  certainly 
out  of  the  woods.  .  .  .  We  quite  prob¬ 
ably  are  not  going  to  encounter  the 
big  bad  business  cycle  wolf  in  1956, 
but  don't  let  yourselves  become  too 
sure  that  the  wolf  no  longer  exists.” 

In  analyzing  department  store  pros¬ 


pects,  McNair  set  himself  the  task  of 
estimating  how  much  farther,  both  in 
extent  and  time,  the  current  business 
boom  would  go;  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  readjustment  to  be  expected; 
and  the  time  of  its  probable  begin¬ 
ning.  To  do  that,  he  first  reviewed 
the  factors  economists  had  missed  a 
year  ago  when  they  made  their  fore¬ 
casts  for  1955— a  year  which  proved 
much  bigger  than  they  had  expected 
it  to  be. 

Fact  and  Forecast,  1955.  A  year  ago, 
analysts  underestimated  the  strength 
of  consumer  demand— a  strength  that 
proved  so  great  that  1955  is  now  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “the  year  of  the  consum¬ 
er.”  The  phenomenal  demand  for 
durables,  and  particularly  automo¬ 
biles,  was  a  major  factor.  Also  imp>or- 
tant  was  the  upturn  in  business  spend¬ 
ing  for  plant  and  equipment,  a  type  of 
spending  which  had  shown  signs  of 
decline  toward  the  end  of  1954. 

Inventory  build-up  during  1955  had 
been  expected,  but  not  the  fact  that 
sales  would  increase  so  much  that 
stock-sales  ratios  would  remain  un¬ 
changed.  The  full  strength  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  housing  in  1955  had  not 
been  anticipated,  either.  Government 
spending,  as  expected,  flattened  out 
and  was  a  neutral  factor  during  the 
year.  The  labor  force  increased  more 
than  was  expected  (those  women 
workers  againi)  and  consumer  spend¬ 
ing  rose  even  faster  than  income,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  sharp  increase  in  total 
consumer  debt.  Credit  factors,  Mc¬ 
Nair  pointed  out,  “sparked  a  substan¬ 
tially  higher  rate  of  business  activity, 
incomes,  number  of  jobs,  and  so  on, 
than  had  been  anticipated.” 

1956  Analysis.  McNair’s  pmint-by- 
point  analysis  of  1956  prospects  took 
these  factors  into  consideration: 

1.  Government  spending  should  be 
“definitely  on  the  plus  side  in  its 
effects  on  business  activity,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  second  half.”  The  president 
has  asked  for  increased  foreign  aid, 
and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
further  increases  in  state  and  local 
spending. 

2.  Business  spending  for  plant  and 
equipment  is  expected  to  be  13  per 
cent  above  1955,  if  consumer  demand 
is  sustained  at  expected  levels  and  if 
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|K)s$ible  shortages  of  materials  and 
skilled  labor  do  not  stretch  out  plant 
and  equipment  spending  over  a  longer 
pericMl  than  business  now  anticipates. 

3.  Inventory  building  is  likely  to 
continue  to  be  a  plus  factor  for  at 
least  a  considerable  part  of  1956.  A 
rising  backlog  of  unfilled  orders  in  the 
hands  of  manufacturers,  plus  a  stock- 
sales  ratio  that  has  been  maintained 
in  spile  of  a  [leriod  of  inventory  build¬ 
ing,  seem  to  indicate  this.  But,  McNair 
warned,  “extreme  inventory  fluctua¬ 
tions  can  do  great  damage  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  .  .  .  the  faster  inventory  rises,  the 
sooner  a  turn  will  come.”  Business 
men,  he  urged,  should  watch  this  fac¬ 
tor  carefully. 

4.  Construction  industry  authori¬ 
ties  look  for  another  rise  in  over-all 


building  in  1956,  although  less  pro¬ 
nounced  than  the  upswing  in  1955. 
Home  building  may  slacken,  but  non- 
residential  building  and  public  works 
are  expected  to  raise  the  total. 

5.  Consumer  spending  may  not  be 
as  powerful  a  stimulant  to  business  as 
it  was  in  1955;  there  may  be  a  rise,  in¬ 
stead,  in  savings  as  consumers  pay  off 
old  indebtedness  faster  than  they  in¬ 
cur  new  obligations.  Personal  income, 
however,  shows  a  rising  tendency; 
wage-hour  rates,  corporate  dividends, 
and  interest  income  all  are  on  an  up 
trend.  .\t  the  same  time,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  tax  reductions  indicates  a 
possibly  greater  increase  in  disposable 
income  than  in  total  personal  income 
itself.  A  swing  of  demand  away  from 
durables,  notably  automobiles,  and 


toward  soft  goods,  is  anticipated  In 
McNair.  Soft  goods  sales,  he  )>elie«(|, 
will  show  a  higher  jiercentage  of  in 
crease  than  total  retail  sales. 

6.  Monetary  and  fiscal  policy  and 
prices  can  control  the  whole  trend  of 
the  economy.  The  Federal  Resent 
Board,  McNair  explained,  is  “quin 
pro|)erly”  trying  to  put  the  brakes  on 
“a  boom  that  has  been  threatening  to 
get  out  of  hand.  ...  It  is  a  icasonaHt 
opinion  totlay  that  the  Federal  R*. 
serve  authorities  will  be  successfolin 
accomplishing  their  purpose,  that  dn 
boom  will  be  motlerated  withm 
throwing  the  economy  into  a  skid,  al¬ 
though  there  is  some  possibility  that 
the  short-term  situation  may  requitt 
at  least  one  more  application  of  the 
brakes.” 


By  comparison  with  1954,  1955  w'as 
a  goexl  proHt  year  for  most  retail¬ 
ers.  But  many  of  them  will  find  that 
their  net  profits  after  taxes  are  less 
than  they  were  five  or  six  years  ago— 
in  spite  of  sales  levels  20  per  cent  or 
25  |)er  cent  higher  than  in  those  years. 

.Morey  Sostrin,  president  of  Younk- 
er’s,  Des  Moines,  made  this  point  at 
one  of  the  convention  sessions  of  the 
Merchandising  Division  last  month. 
He  recalled  how  most  stores  had  a 
“bulge”  in  profits  for  1950,  “largely 
because,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War,  prices  and  wages  w’ere 
frozen  and  there  just  wasn’t  time 
enough  for  expenses  to  go  up  as  fast 
and  as  far  as  sales.” 

But  since  the  lifting  of  government 
controls,  expenses  have  climbed  re¬ 
lentlessly,  and  the  upw'ard  pressure 
will  increase  this  spring.  If  stores  hope 
to  improve  their  “pitifully  small”  net 
profit,  said  Sostrin,  they  must  have  the 
courage  to  raise  prices. 

“When  U.  S.  Steel  and  General 
Motors  revise  payroll  costs  upward,” 
he  commented,  “their  net  profit  still 
goes  up  because  their  prices  are  marked 
up  and  the  public  pays  the  bill.” 


Sostrin  conceded  that  price  competi¬ 
tion  must  be  met,  but  said  there  are 
still  plenty  of  opportunities  for  in¬ 
creasing  markup.  The  buyer  who 
marks  up  automatically  can  cut  store 
profit  just  as  badly  as  the  manufac¬ 
turer  who  raises  his  own  prices  but 
expects  the  store  to  maintain  his  sug¬ 
gested  retail. 

On  the  same  day  that  Sostrin  spoke, 
the  Vendor  Relations  Committee  of 
the  NRDGA  released  a  strong  protest 
against  the  action  of  manufacturers 
w'ho  have  cut  retail  margins  in  order 
to  lower  their  nationally  advertised 
retail  prices. 

Sostrin  made  a  special  point— and 
so,  once  again,  did  the  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee— of  cash  discounts 
and  the  importance  of  maintaining 
them.  “They  are  vital,”  he  said,  “to 
our  profit  existence— in  fact,  cash  dis¬ 
counts  alone  often  exceed  the  total  net 
profit  of  a  store.” 

Policy  and  Profits.  Younker’s  has  been 
operating  branch  stores  for  15  years; 
now  has  seven  of  them,  will  open  two 
new  ones  this  year  and  probably  two 
more  by  1958.  For  the  past  year. 


Sostrin  revealed,  the  net  on  the  branch 
store  business  will  be  about  13  per 
cent  before  taxes.  The  key  to  profit 
in  the  branches  (Younker’s  stores  are 
mostly  in  small  towns,  though  the 
newest  one  is  in  Omaha)  is  simplicity, 
.Sostrin  said,  and  avoiding  “duplia 
tion  of  non-selling  departments  that 
we  have  in  the  main  store.” 

In  discussing  the  importance  of  al¬ 
ways  keeping  the  profit  objective  in 
mind,  Sostrin  ranged  over  the  whole 
field  of  store  operation.  “Profit,”  he 
said,  “starts  with  a  state  of  mind;  con¬ 
tinuing  to  do  all  the  things  w'e’ve  done 
before  offers  little  hope  of  substantial 
improvement.”  Some  of  the  jxtlicies 
he  has  evolved  by  constantly  questioiv 
ing  tradition  are  these;' 

People  and  Profits.  Younker’s  has  had 
a  jJiofit-sharing  plan  since  1944;  has 
contributed  an  average  of  $300,000  a 
year  to  the  fund.  “In  1954,”  said  Sos^ 
trin,  “we  contributed  $420,000  and 
still  had  $1,789,000  left  for  dividend) 
and  addition  to  surplus  on  sales  slight 
ly  in  excess  of  $49  million.”  The  ot- 
ganization,  he  reported,  is  very  stable: 
“It  is  rare  for  us  to  have  a  change  j 
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NRDGA’s  Merchandising  Division  directors,  Irom  left  to  right,  are  Donald  Buckingham,  J.  W.  Robinson  Co., 
la)s  Angeles:  H.  Glenn  Duis,  Marting  Bros.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio;  William  Burston,  Manager,  NRDGA 
Merchandising  Division:  Robert  E.  L.  Johnson,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.:  Egil  E.  Krogh, 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  R<Khester:  J.  W,  Scarbrough,  Jr.,  E.  M.  Scarbrough  &  Sons,  .Austin:  Alfred  B. 
Cohen.  Kirby  Block  &  Co.,  New  York;  David  Bluthenthal,  The  Gus  Blass  Co.,  Little  Rock;  Nelson  Miller, 
.Shartenberg’s,  New  Haven:  P.  Guerrieri,  Kresge,  Newark,  N.  J.:  James  C.  Becknell,  Little  Rock. 


of  department  managers,  and  even 
rarer  when  we  decide  to  go  outside  of 
our  own  organization  to  fill  a  vacancy 
for  a  department  manager  or  execu¬ 
tive.  ...  If  a  department  isn’t  doing 
well  at  the  moment,  our  management 
assumes  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
poor  performance,  and  it’s  our  phi¬ 
losophy  that  our  merchandise  people 
and  buyers  need  our  help  when 
they’re  in  trouble  and  are  better  left 
alone  when  they’re  doing  well.” 

.\nother  policy  that  contributes  to 
the  general  feeling  of  security  and  par¬ 
ticipation  is  a  program  of  frequent 
breakfast  meetings  with  groups  of  em¬ 
ployees,  to  discuss  store  objectives, 
sales  and  profits. 

Prices  and  Profits.  Stores  can  be  over¬ 
conscious  of  their  competition,  Sos- 
trin  said,  and  forget  that  price  is  not 
the  only  factor  that  moves  people  to 
buy.  “The  best  stores,”  he  said,  “have 
and  preserve  their  own  distinctions 
and  appeal  for  what  is  logically  their 
own  market.”  While  price  competi¬ 
tion  on  identical  items  cannot  be  dis¬ 
regarded,  he  emphasized  the  many 
opportunities  every  store  has  with 
items  and  brand  names  that  offer  bet¬ 
ter  than  average  markup. 

To  meet  discount  competition, 
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V’ounker’s  has  leaned  heavily  on  con¬ 
fined  lines,  private  brands,  and  “re¬ 
sources  that  genuinely  do  all  they  can 
to  keep  their  goods  out  of  discount 
houses.”  But  this  is  not  enough,  he 
admitted:  “I  question  whether  we  can 
too  long  disregard  meeting  their 
prices.  We’ve  got  to  find  means  to 
simplify  our  operations  and  cut  our 
costs  so  that  jjeople  can  shop  in  our 
stores  confident  of  gotxl  competitive 
values.” 

Promotion  and  Profits.  Younker’s  has 
not  had  a  storewide  sale  in  15  years, 
though  it  once  ran  them  as  frequently 
as  1 3  times  a  year.  “We’re  not  suggest¬ 
ing  that  a  store  that’s  lived  on  a  diet 
of  frequent  storewide  events  can  dis¬ 
card  them  without  sales  loss,  said  Sos- 
trin.  “We’re  for  selling  all  the  gootls 


Sensible  research  can  take  the 
guesswork  out  of  the  decisions  of 
merchandise  managers  and  pinpoint 
the  information  they  require  in  order 
to  compete  aggressively  and  intelli¬ 
gently  in  their  trading  areas,  declared 
A.  J.  Wood,  president  of  the  research 


we  can,  but  profitably.  We’re  for  as 
many  day  to  day  departmental  promo¬ 
tions  as  w-e  can  soundly  run,  but  we 
want  them  at  a  profit.” 

Younker’s  rarely  uses  comparative 
prices,  deviating  from  this  rule  only 
for  exceptional  clearance  events. 

As  to  advertising  generally,  Sostrin 
said  that  this  second  largest  of  store 
expense  items  can  be  responsible  for 
more  waste  and  extravagance  than  any 
other.  The  worst  waste  comes  when  a 
store  spends  high  percentages  and  dol¬ 
lars  in  a  losing  effort  to  compensate 
for  jXKjr  merchandising  and  service. 
“They’re  treating  the  symptoms,”  he 
said,  “not  the  cause.” 

“There  are  sound  ideas  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  most  problems,”  he  concluded, 
“but  we  need  imagination  and  vision 
and  energy  to  make  them  realities.” 


company  l>earing  his  name. 

But  how  many  stores  use  such 
methods?  Too  few,  said  Wood.  Most 
managements  continue  to  rely  upon 
the  “independent  intuition”  of  buyers 
instead  of  supplying  them  with  the 
“useful  comp>etitive  information  that 
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marketing  research  can  furnish.”  He 
illustrated  his  address  with  charts 
from  a  customer  survey  his  organiza¬ 
tion  conducted  to  reveal  one  store’s 
competitive  standing  in  five  key  lines 
of  merchandise.  By  giving  an  objec¬ 
tive  picture  of  where  the  store  was 
strong  and  where  it  was  weak,  the 
study  pointed  the  way  for  merchan¬ 


dising  decisions. 

Department  stores  badly  need  this 
kind  of  guide,  Wood  said,  to  stay  in 
business  against  today’s  super-efficient 
competition.  “You  have  actually  gone 
backward  in  the  general  economic 
scheme  of  things,”  he  declared.  “While 
your  dollar  sales  may  be  higher  each 
year,  the  actual  fact  is  that  you  are 


getting  a  smaller  share  of  each  dd 
spent  at  the  retail  level  than  you, 
a  few  years  ago.” 


From  Data  to  Dreams.  WoodcalliL’- 
kind  of  study  he  does  for  stores  “shi!? 
of-the-market  research.”  It  determirt.^ 
luhat  kind  of  merchandise  a  givf. 
kind  of  customer  buys  and  where  sht 


Share-of-the-Market”  Research 


This  is  an  example  of  the  information  one  store  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  its  buyers.  A.  J. 
Wood  &  Company  conducted  the  survey,  gathering  the  basic  information  by  personal  interviews 
with  a  selected  sample  of  the  110,000  women  shoppers  in  the  store's  trading  area.  This  kind  of 
study  can  be  done  for  one  store  or  a  group  of  stores  in  the  same  area. 


Chart 

1:  SHARE  OF  THE  MARKET  IN  KEY 

(In  terms  of  customers) 

Untrimmed  Foil  Dress 

Foil  Coot  Street  Dress  Shoes 

APPAREL  ITEMS 

Hosiery  Handbags 

Client  Store 

29% 

32% 

37% 

38% 

39% 

Store  "A" 

13% 

10% 

6% 

3% 

7% 

Store  "B" 

12% 

11% 

6% 

14% 

12% 

Store  "C" 

6% 

3% 

3% 

3% 

4% 

Store  ”D" 

9% 

13% 

5% 

17% 

12% 

Others 

31% 

31% 

43% 

25% 

26% 

TOTALS 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Ratio  of  Customers  of  Client  Store  to  Those  of  Nearest  Competitor: 

2.2  to  1 

2.5  to  1 

6.2  to  1 

2.2  to  1 

3.2  to  1 

Although  the  client  store  is  dominant  in  the  community,  its  store  enjoys  a  better  than  6  to  1  lead  over  its  closest  competitor, 
lead  compared  to  the  closest  competitor  in  each  merchandise  cate-  a  better  than  3  to  1  lead  in  handbags,  but  only  slightly  better  than 
gory  varies  widely.  We  see,  for  instance,  that  in  dress  shoes  the  2  to  1  lead  in  untrimmed  fall  coats. 


Chart  2 


WHAT  DO  WOMEN  PAY  FOR 
AN  UNTRIMMED  FALL  COAT? 


Under  $30: 

30% 

$30-$39.99: 

18% 

$40-$49.99: 

13% 

$50-$69.99: 

17% 

$70  &  Over: 

17% 

Don't  know: 

5% 

Since  untrimmed  fall  coats  appear  (in  Chart 
1)  to  be  the  client  store’s  weakest  classification,  it 
is  now  examined  in  more  detail.  (In  the  actual 
study,  this  analysis  was  carried  out  for  all  items 
of  merchandise  covered  in  the  rejjort.)  These 
Chart  2  figures  represent  the  size  of  the  un¬ 
trimmed  fall  coat  market  in  each  price  range. 
The  next  step  (Chart  3)  will  be  to  study  each 
store’s  share  of  the  market  in  each  price  range. 


Average  Price  Paid:  $47.32 
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buvs  it.  I)t.  Ernest  Dichter,  president 
of  the  Institute  for  Motivational  Re¬ 
search,  who  appeared  on  the  same 
Merchandising  Division  program,  op¬ 
erates  in  a  ilifferent  field.  He  sp>ecial- 
ias  in  asking  why  the  customer  buys 
one  product  rather  than  another  and 
jgky  she  buys  in  one  store  rather  than 
another;  and  his  opinion  is  that  her 


decisions  are  unconsciously  but  strong¬ 
ly  emotional. 

Therefore,  he  advises  his  clients  to 
learn  and  practice  the  technique  of 
psychological  conditioning.  His  faith 
in  this  technique  is  so  strong  that  he 
prefaced  his  convention  address  with 
a  severe  criticism  of  economists  who 
publicly  express  their  belief  that  busi¬ 


ness  may  slip  from  its  present  high 
levels.  They  are  likely,  he  said,  to 
undermine  the  “psychological  foun¬ 
dation”  on  which  the  country’s  pros¬ 
perity  rests. 

In  the  course  of  a  colorful  descript- 
tion  of  the  emotional  baggage  the  cus¬ 
tomer  carries  on  a  shopping  trip.  Dr. 
Dichter  said:  “Customers  are  yearning 


Chart  3:  SHARE  OF  THE  UNTRIAAMED  FALL  COAT  MARKET 
IN  SPECIFIC  PRICE  RANGES 


Total 

Share 

Under 

$30 

$30- 

$39.99 

$40- 

$49.99 

$50- 

$69.99 

$70  & 
Over 

Client  Store 

29% 

35% 

28% 

22% 

30% 

21% 

Store  "A" 

13% 

7% 

14% 

21% 

11% 

14% 

Store  "B" 

12% 

8% 

12% 

13% 

18% 

17% 

Store  "C" 

6% 

2% 

5% 

7% 

11% 

11% 

Store  “D" 

9% 

19% 

11% 

4% 

4% 

— 

Others 

31% 

29% 

30% 

33% 

26% 

37% 

TOTALS 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Ratio  of  Customers  of  Client  Store  to  Those  of  Nearest  Competitor: 

2.2  to  1  1.8  to  1  2to1  Itol  1.7  to  1  1.2  to  1 


The  client  store,  with  a  29%  share  of  the  total  untrimmed  fall 
coat  market,  fluctuates  widely  from  price  range  to  price  range.  It 
boasts  a  35%  share  of  the  market  among  customers  paying  under 
}J0,  a  28%  share  of  the  market  paying  between  $30  and  $49.99. 
But  then  they  drop  significantly  and  only  have  a  22%  share  of 
the  market  in  the  $40  to  S49.99  price  range. 

While  the  client  store  maintained  a  better  than  2  to  1  lead  in 
customers  among  the  price  ranges  under  $40,  the  store  is  almost 
evenly  matched  by  its  closest  competitor  in  the  $40  to  $49.99  range. 


Here  is  what  the  analysis  has  shown  so  far:  While  the  client 
store  is  dominant  in  the  community  in  all  the  merchandise  cate¬ 
gories  studied,  its  position  is  weakest  in  the  untrimmed  fall  coat 
classification.  Weakness  is  most  pronounced  in  the  $40  to  $49.99 
price  range,  where  the  client  store  is  actually  matched  by  its  closest 
competitor. 

Next  step  in  the  study  was  to  pinpoint  this  situation  even 
further  by  showing  among  which  of  the  age  and  income  groups 
the  client  store  was  weakest  in  this  price  range.  See  Chart  4. 


Chart  4:  CUSTOMERS  IN  THE  $40-$49.99  FALL  COAT  PRICE  RANGE 

Ratio  of  Customers  of  Client  Store  to  Those  of  Nearest  Competitor: 


By  AGE  Groups: 

Under  30  . 0.6  to  1 

30  to  44 . 0.7  to  1 

45  and  over . 1 .3  to  1 


By  FAMILY  INCOME  Groups; 

Under  $4,000  . 1 .4  to  1 

$4,000  to  $5,999 . 0.6  to  1 

$6,000  and  over . 0.5  to  1 


Some  significant  weaknesses  are  revealed.  For  instance,  in  the 
under  30  age  group,  only  60  customers  purchased  at  the  client 
More  for  every  100  customers  at  the  closest  competitor,  and  in  the 
Mto  44  age  group,  only  70  customers  purchased  at  the  client  store 
for  every  100  purchasing  at  the  closest  competitor. 

Only  among  the  oldest  age  group,  45  and  over,  did  the  client 
‘tore  have  a  commanding  lead.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  a  dangerous 


condition  to  be  overweighted  in  favor  of  older  customers. 

Further  weaknesses  are  shown  among  the  higher  income  groups. 
Among  women  having  a  family  income  of  $6,000  and  over,  only 
50  purchased  at  the  client  store  for  every  100  who  purchased  at  the 
nearest  competitor,  and  among  the  group  with  incomes  ranging 
from  $4,000  to  $5,999  only  60  purchased  at  the  client  store  for 
every  100  at  the  nearest  competitor. 
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for  more  intimate  personal  relation¬ 
ships  with  stores.  Notwithstanding— 
or  even  because  of— the  anonymous 
nature  of  much  of  today’s  buying, 
especially  in  super  markets,  the  public 
is  hungry  for  more  personalized  serv¬ 
ice.  Hence  the  success  of  such  personal¬ 
ized  super-salesmen  as  Betty  Crocker.” 

Living  It  Up.  .Above  all,  he  advised, 
retailers  shoidd  “give  moral  sanction 
to  spending  and  enjoyment.”  “Horatio 
.Alger,”  he  observed,  “is  deatl.  We 
do  not  any  longer  really  believe  that 
hard  work  and  saving  are  the  only  de¬ 
sirable  things  in  life:  yet  to  a  large 
extent  they  have  been  the  basis  of  our 
feeling  of  morality.  We  now  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  permit¬ 
ting  the  average  .American  to  feel 
moral  when  he  is  Hirting,  even  when 
he  is  spending,  even  when  he  is  not 
saving,  even  when  he  is  taking  two 
vacations  a  year  and  buying  a  second 
or  third  car.  One  of  the  basic  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  prosperity  then  is  to  give 
people  the  sanction  and  justification 
to  enjoy  it  and  to  demonstrate  that  the 
hedonistic  approach  to  his  life  is  a 
moral,  not  an  immoral  one.  This  per¬ 
mission  given  to  the  consumer  to  en¬ 
joy  his  life  freely,  this  demonstration 
that  he  is  right  in  surrounding  himself 
with  products  which  enrich  his  life 
and  give  him  pleasure  must  be  one 
of  the  central  themes  of  every  adver¬ 
tising,  display  and  sales  promotion 
plan.” 


Dr.  Ernest  Dichter 


■A.  J.  VV<K)d  and  Egil  E.  Krogh 
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MERCH.ANDISE  whose  perform¬ 
ance  is  guaranteed  is  easy  to  sell, 
and  it  stays  sold.  Having  such  goods 
in  stock  is  a  simpler  method  of  mer¬ 
chandising  to  a  profit  than  “brain¬ 
washing”  the  public  with  clever  adver¬ 
tising,  said  .Arthur  S.  Johnson,  presi- 
tlent  of  the  .American  Standards  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 

.American  Standard  L22  establishes 
performance  criteria  for  fabrics  of 
rayon  and  acetate  in  51  specified  end 
uses.  Several  fabric  houses  are  produc¬ 
ing  fabrics  to  meet  these  specifications 
and  supplying  cutters  with  tags  to 
place  on  the  finished  garments.  There¬ 
fore,  said  Johnson,  buyers  now  have 
an  effective  buying  and  selling  aid 
easily  available.  If,  for  example,  they 
are  placing  an  order  for  rayon  sports 
dresses,  they  can  simply  add  to  the 
order  blank  this  note: 

“To  be  made  of  rayon  acetate  goods 
conforming  to  .American  Standard 
22.1.1,  this  being  the  .American  Stand¬ 
ard  designation  for  women’s  woven 
sports  wear.” 

.A  dress  that  meets  this  specification 
will  stand  up  well  to  frequent  wash¬ 
ing:  it  will  be  color-fast  to  sun  and 
perspiration,  and  it  will  have  durable 
crease  resistance.  Each  of  the  51  end 
use  standards  is  similarly  designed  to 
meet  the  conditions  under  which  the 
merchandise  will  be  worn  or  used.  To 
get  this  assurance  of  serviceability  all 
the  buyer  needs  is  a  copy  of  the  Stand¬ 


ard,  so  that  he  can  provide  the  indi¬ 
vidual  identification  number  whidi 
each  end  use  carries.* 

The  merchandise  covered  by  L22 
includes  men’s,  women’s  and  chil 
dren’s  apparel  and  home  furnishinp 
made  of  rayon,  acetate,  or  blends  con¬ 
taining  either  of  these.  A  more  com¬ 
prehensive  Standard,  applying  to  jU 
fabrics,  is  now  being  developed  under 
the  designation  L25.  Both  were  pro 
jjosed  and  sponsored  by  the  NRDG.\. 

The  guarantee  of  serviceability  that 
L22  provides  covers  only  the  fabric, 
Johnson  pointed  out,  and  not  the  trim 
or  findings  used  in  the  garment.  To 
make  sure  their  performance  equak 
that  of  the  fabric,  he  advised  buyers  to 
add  to  their  orders  an  instruction  that 
“all  component  parts  be  of  such  qual¬ 
ity  that  they  will  not  damage  the  ta 
tile  article.” 

Buying  merchandise  according  to 
the  specifications  of  this  standard,  said 
Johnson,  is  insurance  against  returns 
caused  by  fading,  shrinkage,  and  dis¬ 
appearance  of  finish.  L22  also  con¬ 
tains  a  standard  of  flame  resistance, 
thus  supplying  protection  against  the 
possibility  of  burn  injuries  and  lia¬ 
bility  claims. 


•.Available  from  the  .American  Standards 
•Association,  70  East  45th  Street,  New  Yorl 
17,  at  S4.25  for  four  booklets,  or  $3  f™ 
women’s  wear,  $2.80  for  men's  wear  and 
S2.65  for  home  furnishings,  along  with  the 
test  method  booklet. 
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stores 


SOMETHING  new  in  the  way  of  an 
audience-participation  forum  was 
iffered  by  the  Merchandising  Division 
(il  a  "put  and  take”  session  on  subjects 
III  broad  interest.  This  was  the  pro- 
;rnm:  The  audience  on  arrival  was 
divided  into  10  groups,  each  group 
xllli  its  chairs  in  a  rough  circle  for¬ 
mation.  To  each  group  was  assigned 
a  topic,  a  discussion  leader,  and  the 
ifob  of  clarifying  its  thoughts  on  that 
subject  in  75  minutes.  When  the 
chairman  called  time,  the  discussion 
leaders  trooped  to  the  platform,  the 


audience  returned  to  a  more  conven¬ 
tional  seating  arrangement,  and  each 
leader  reported  for  his  group. 

Presiding  over  the  session  was  David 
Bluthenthal,  vice  president  of  the  Gus 
Blass  Co.,  Little  Rock,  and  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NRDGA  Merchandising 
Division.  Discussion  leaders  were:  C. 
Carrol  Wyatt,  advertising  director, 
WanarnakePs,  Philadelphia;  Abe  Kir- 
shenbaum,  president  of  the  Juvenile 
Shoppe,  New  London;  Lester  Marcus, 
merchandise  manager,  J.  L.  Brandeis 
Co.,  Omaha;  Dr.  T.  Dart  Ellsworth, 


Merchandise  Selection  and  Control 


Small  Retailer's  Stock.  Abe  Kirshen- 
baum’s  group  wrestled  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  the  small  retailer  should 
build  his  stock— broad  but  shallow',  or 
narrow  and  deep.  The  preference  was 
for  cutting  down  on  the  number  of 
items  and  styles  if  necessary,  but  re¬ 
taining  depth  of  stock.  But  the  small 
reuiler,  with  his  limited  capital,  has 
to  go  further  than  that.  Whatever  he 
carries  must  “belong”  or  else  he  has 
tied  up  capital  needed  elsewhere. 
Summing  up,  and  perhaps  unconsci¬ 
ously  explaining  why  a  small  store 
owner  has  to  be  a  pretty  keen  mer¬ 
chant  to  succeed,  Kirshenbaum  said: 
"The  solution  is  to  carry  what’s  right.” 

Notional  Brands.  Lester  Marcus’ 
group  dug  into  the  question  of  nation¬ 
al  brands  and  their  present  status,  and 
gave  national  bt  ands  a  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence.  All  branded  lines  made  great 
steps  forward  in  1955,  they  agreed, 
doing  a  better  job  of  publicity,  reduc- 
merchandising  risks  for  the  mer¬ 
chant,  and  providing  better  promo¬ 
tional  helps.  Fashion  brands,  they 
said,  improved  least. 

Participants  in  this  discussion  liked 
the  impetus  of  the  manufacturers’  pub¬ 
licity  behind  national  brands;  liked 
d>e  help  they  get  on  retail  problems; 


liked  the  promotional  impetus  that  is 
gained  when  many  stores  and  the 
manufacturer  all  promote  the  same 
item  at  one  time;  liked  the  greater 
freedom  from  markdowns  in  handling 
jjre-sold  gocxls.  But,  they  warned, 
national  brands  are  just  what  the  re¬ 
tailer  makes  them  in  his  ow’n  store.  In 
unbranded  lines,  there  is  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  additional  markup  and  for 
greater  individuality  as  to  merchan¬ 
dise.  It  is  for  the  retailer  to  decide 
what  he  wants  to  do  and  be. 

Basic  Stocks.  One  group  that  was 
completely  unanimous  in  its  opinion 
was  that  led  by  Jack  Luchsinger.  They 
all  agreed  that  the  biggest  difficulty 
in  maintaining  basic  stocks  is  man¬ 
agement  itself,  and  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lem,  the  open-to-buy.  “We  should 
always  Ire  open  for  basics,  yet  we  get 
hesitant  about  okaying  orders  if  the 
inventory  is  heavy,”  he  admitted.  “If 
we  keep  basics  up  to  standards,  our 
business  will  be  Ijetter.”  Management 
can  help  by  attaching  sufficient  imp)or- 
tance  to  the  problem  to  see  that  buy¬ 
ers  use  and  understand  unit  control. 

For  those  management  executives 
who  fret  over  the  cost  of  record  keep¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  basic  stock  con¬ 
trol,  the  group  had  news:  a  store’s 


director  of  research  at  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Retailing;  Jack 
Luchsinger,  merchandise  manager, 
Swezey  &  Newins,  Patchogue;  Lloyd 
Jones,  president  of  his  own  company. 
New  York;  Joseph  Friedlander,  mer¬ 
chandising  consultant  and  instructor 
at  the  Baruch  School  of  Merchandis¬ 
ing,  New  York;  Alvin  E.  Greenberg, 
controller,  Engelman’s,  Waterbwy; 
Joseph  Chastain,  vice  president,  Lintz 
Department  Stores,  Texas;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Burston,  manager  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division. 

most  expensive  item  is  the  basic  it 
doesn’t  have.  Buyers,  Luchsinger  re- 
jKirted  for  his  group,  should  not  only 
have  adequate  records,  but  they  should 
have  them  right  in  the  department, 
where  they  will  use  them.  The  result¬ 
ing  increased  sales  and  lowered  mark- 
tlowns  will  provide  the  additional 
profit  to  cover  the  cost. 

Frequent  revision  of  the  basic  list 
may  be  necessary;  so  also  would  Ire  an 
understanding  of  the  effect  sales  pro¬ 
motion  has  in  accelerating  the  rate  at 
which  basics  move  out  of  the  store. 
Close  relationships  with  resources 
help,  Luchsinger  rejxrrted,  in  many 
ways.  There  is  the  actual  stock-count¬ 
ing  help  from  the  resource’s  represent¬ 
ative,  for  example;  the  opportunity 
to  anticipate  the  store’s  needs  when 
industry  vacations  or  other  interrup¬ 
tions  to  production  are  in  the  offing; 
the  priority  one’s  shipments  may  get 
when  business  is  concentrated  with 
key  resources. 

Merchandise  Control.  The  group  led 
by  Lloyd  Jones  wrestled  with  the 
problem  of  merchandise  control;  more 
specifically,  it  sought  to  decide  how- 
much  and  what  kind  of  control  to  rec¬ 
ommend  for  the  smaller  store.  The 
conclusion  admitted  that  there  may 
be  as  many  kinds  of  control  as  there 
are  stores  or  buyers,  and  that  the 
choice  of  an  individual  store  or  de¬ 
partment  depends  upon  how  close  the 
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Passing  the  ammunition  in  the  Merchandising  Division’s  Put-and-Take  session  were,  left  to  right,  Abe 
Kirshenbaum,  Jack  Luchsinger,  Alvin  E.  Greenberg,  Lloyd  Jones,  William  Burston,  David  Bliuhenthal, 
C.  Carrol  Wyatt,  Lester  Marcus,  Dr.  T.  Dart  Ellsworth,  Joseph  Chastain  and  Joseph  Friedlander. 


from  price  competition. 

The  most  expensive  thing,  he  sum¬ 
marized,  is  to  play  down  those  un¬ 
profitable  items,  like  sheets,  “and 
push  customers  into  our  competitors’ 
stores.” 

Raducing  Expense.  In  presenting  ex¬ 
pense-reducing  ideas  submitted  by  the 
members  of  his  discussion  group, 
Joseph  E.  Chastain,  of  Lintz  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  warned  his  audience  that 
each  suggestion  should  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  its  fitness  for  use  in  the 
individual  store.  A  rundown  of  some 
of  the  panel’s  suggestions  included: 
using  electric  hand  dryers  rather  than 
paper  towels  in  wash  rooms;  using 
fewer  salespeople  by  having  each  cover 
more  than  one  department;  delivering 
ready-to-wear  on  hangers  (32  per  cent 
reduction  in  costsl);  delivering  men’s 
suits  on  hangers;  having  the  news¬ 
paper  set  the  store’s  ads;  using  a  warn¬ 
ing  system  instead  of  a  night  watch¬ 
man  (cheaper  operation  plus  saving 
on  insurance);  using  an  electronic  de¬ 
vice  to  indicate  if  a  sprinkler  head  is 
off  (insurance  saving);  using  self-serv¬ 
ice  elevators  for  customers. 

Also  suggested  were  multiple  selling 
and  selling  in  sets;  better  balanced 
stocks  of  basics;  trading  up;  better 
training  of  salespeople;  more  informa¬ 
tive  cards  on  displays  to  assist  custom¬ 
ers  in  selling  themselves.  And  of 
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course,  since  Chastain  classified  him¬ 
self  as  a  promoter  rather  than  an  ex¬ 
pense-minded  individual,  there  was 


the  final  suggestion  of  getting  enough 
additional  volume  to  make  the  ex¬ 
pense  outlay  look  small. 


Meeting  Competition 


Comparative  Prices.  The  group  dis¬ 
cussing  comparative  prices  in  adver¬ 
tising  agreed  that  there  could  be  no 
one  answer;  that  their  use  or  non-use 
has  to  be  determined  in  terms  of  the 
individual  store.  C.  Carrol  Wyatt, 
who  had  led  the  discussion,  reported 
on  what  his  own  store  has  done. 
Wanamaker’s,  Philadelphia,  decided 
last  fall  to  drop  comparative  prices— 
a  decision,  he  said,  that  took  courage, 
discussion,  and  planning.  Starting  in 
October,  when  other  stores  in  the  city 
were  blasting  away,  the  tone  of  the 
Wanamaker  ads  was  a  refreshing  con¬ 
trast. 

A  full  page  ad  was  used  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  new  policy,  and  during 
the  entire  month  of  October  not  one 
comparative  price  was  used— yet  the 
store  ran  about  eight  per  cent  ahead 
of  the  city  in  sales.  The  policy  was 
continued  through  November  and  De¬ 
cember,  except  for  clearances,  and  the 
store  is  going  on  with  it  in  1956. 

Benefits?  The  merchandise  had  to 
be  better  to  stand  on  its  own;  the 
advertising  had  to  be  more  convincing 
and  interesting;  personnel  got  a  mo¬ 


rale  boost  from  working  without  a 
crutch;  customers  showed  greater  faith 
in  the  store.  “It  keeps  us  on  our  toes,” 
Wyatt  said.  Other  stores  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  are  showing  interest  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  code  for  comparative  prices. 
“There’s  no  real  harm  in  using  them,” 
Wyatt  admitted,  but  added,  “only  in 
abusing  them.” 

The  Discount  Problem.  William  Burs¬ 
ton  summed  up  both  the  discussion 
of  his  own  group  and  the  general  situ¬ 
ation  on  discount  comp>etition.  It  is 
one,  he  said,  of  “rest”  at  the  moment. 
The  challenge  is  being  met  and  it  is 
being  found  no  worse  than  other  types 
of  competition.  Stores  either  meet 
prices  or  discontinue  the  item.  Stores 
that  make  a  practice,  after  due  notice 
to  the  manufacturer,  of  cutting  the 
price  to  or  below  the  discounter’s 
price  are  getting  back  the  business 
that  was  taken  away;  in  some  categor¬ 
ies,  Federal  Reserve  figures  show  de¬ 
partment  stores  as  much  as  27  {Jer  cent 
ahead  of  the  preceding  year.  For  the 
largest  stores,  the  rise  in  volume  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  lower  markup. 
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Every  department  on  the  main 
floor  can  be  made  to  yield  more 
volume  this  year.  But  the  improve¬ 
ment  will  depend  on  more  accurate 
merchandising  than  is  common;  and 
in  several  departments  it  will  be  nec¬ 


ANY  serious  search  for  neglected 
profit  potentials  on  the  main 
floor  will  reveal  that  most  sections  of 
the  stationery  department  are  under- 
speed  and  under-developed.  To  prove 
this  point,  William  J.  Pilat,  president 
of  the  Russell  W.  Allen  Company  and 
of  the  Rust  Craft  Institute,  offered 
statistics  on  the  exceptionally  wide 
range  covered  by  superior,  average 
and  mediocre  sales  performance  in 
this  department. 

NRDfiA  typical  performance  fig¬ 
ures  for  stationery  in  1954  showed  that 
it  ran  far  ahead  of  total  store  in  its 
significant  merchandising  and  sales 
figures,  Pilat  said;  nevertheless  his 
own  study  of  the  department  showed 
that  “eight  out  of  10  stores  are  pres¬ 
ently  37  per  cent  below  average  in  the 
sales  development  of  five  or  more 
standard  stationery  classifications.” 
Stationery  department  figures,  Pilat 
argued,  are  telling  a  clear  story  of  un¬ 
realized  volume  that  cries  out  for 
management  attention,  and  the  only 
way  to  locate  the  neglected  opportu¬ 
nities  is  to  study  each  classification 
seprately. 

Classification  Analysis.  As  the  take¬ 
off  for  such  a  study,  Pilat  posed  these 
questions  for  management: 

“1.  Do  you  know  how  much  busi¬ 
ness  you  do  in  each  of  the  major  sta¬ 
tionery  classifications?  If  so,  how  do 
you  compare  with  Rust  Craft  Institute 
measurements  of  the  current  range  of 
sales  development? 

“2.  Have  you  a  plan  for  building 
sales  of  each  stationery  classification. 


essary  for  buyers  to  strike  out  a  little 
more  boldly  towards  the  higher  price 
and  {juality  levels.  That  was  the  theme 
that  dominated  a  Merchandising  Di- 
x'ision  meeting  at  which  five  speakers 
offered  programs  for  building  sales  in 


based  on  your  own  belief  in 'its  po¬ 
tential? 

“.3.  Does  each  classification  have 
and  maintain  a  basic  stock  plan  that 
includes  a  reasonable  assortment  of 
essential  items  and  best  sellers? 

“4.  Do  you  know  and  take  full 
advantage  of  all  the  major  seasonal 
increases  in  demand  for  each  classi¬ 
fication? 

“5.  Is  each  classification  given  the 


stationery,  cosmetics,  hosiery,  belts 
and  leather  goods  and  handbags.  M. 
K.  Katz,  senior  merchandise  manager 
of  (Umbel’s  New  York  and  chairman 
of  the  NRDdA  Smallwares  and  Acces¬ 
sories  (iroup,  presided. 


amount  and  kind  of  space  and  fixtures 
necessary  to  carry  the  stock  properly 
and  to  display  best  sellers?” 

Why  Greeting  Cards  Lead.  The  greet¬ 
ing  card  classification,  Pilat  said,  does 
nearly  40  jjer  cent  of  the  average  de¬ 
partment’s  volume.  It  is  unique  in 
several  ways:  it  has  a  gross  margin  of 
47.3  |jer  cent;  it  has  a  turnover  of 
better  than  6;  and  it  gets  little  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  boss,  being  practically 
run  by  the  greeting  card  manufactur- 
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-32. W 
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8.7% 

n.8% 

-26.3* 

Desk  Aeeassorlas 

and  Novelties 

J7.9< 

0 

Party  G6ods  A  Gases 

iB.it 

-57.5* 

Typewriters  A 

Office  Equlpnent 

HI  A.OiC 

BHl  7.4S 

-45.9* 

Miscellaneous 
(Wrought  Iron, Candles, 
Card  Tables,  etc.) 

■  3/6% 

♦138.9* 

OMLY  CREETIIjQCARIlS,  LARGE  LEATHER  GOODS  A  SCHOOL  SUPFUES  HAVE  IMCREASO 
THEIR  .SHARE  0.-  7:  TAL  STATIOIERY  DEPAfTWElfT  SALES  SIIICE  I94I 

Soureai  Rust  Cnift  Instltuts 

The  1941  figures  are  from  a  Russell  .Allen  study  made  in  that  year  for 
the  Eaton  Paper  Company;  1954  figures  were  supplied  by  46  department 
stores  in  the  Rust  Craft  Institute. 


The  Stationery  Department 
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M.  K.  Katz  and  William  J.  Pilat 


ers.  Manufacturers  have  done  for  this 
classification  what  the  store  itself  is 
slow  to  do  for  the  other  classihcations; 
they  have  put  in  perfect  stock  fixtures 
for  its  needs  and  established  stock  con¬ 
trol  systems.  “We  may  well  wonder,” 
Pilat  observed,  “if  greeting  cards 
would  be  doing  so  well  today  if,  like 
so  many  other  classifications,  they 
were  strewn  on  top  of  tables  or  housed 
in  glass  cases  and  if  the  stotk  were 
continuously  confused  and  disorderly, 
representing  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  items  customers  want.” 

Good  as  the  average  greeting  caril 
business  is,  it  could  be  better,  Pilat 
contended.  For  one  thing,  he  thought 
that  stores  still  don’t  make  enough 
use  of  outposts  at  peak  seasons.  Last 
year,  he  reported,  one  big  store  did 
better  than  half  of  its  Christmas  card 
volume  in  outpost  locations,  .\nother 
weakness,  according  to  Pilat,  is  that 
the  personalized  greeting  card  busi¬ 
ness  is  poorly  developed  in  most  ile- 
partment  stores,  yet  with  the  right 
space  and  equipment  it  can  contribute 
substantial  volume.  Nor  should  stores 
overlook  the  important  point  that  the 
bulk  of  the  personalized  business  is 
completed  and  out  of  the  way  before 
the  Christmas  rush. 

Even  the  greeting  card  section  won’t 
run  itself  on  manufacturer  attention 
and  automatic  fill-in.  For  maximum 
sales,  constant  representation  of  the 


best  sellers  from  all  the  department’s 
resources  is  needed.  “Many  stores,” 
said  Pilat,  “are  stocking  slow  sellers  in 
many  categories  when  better  sellers 
are  available.  .  .  .  Overstocking  can 
happen,  too.  Last  year  a  New  England 
ilepartment  store  carried  over  more 
Christmas  cards  than  it  sold!” 

Greeting  cards,  Pilat  feels,  qualify 
for  separate  budgeting,  separate  sales 
planning,  separate  supervision  and 
control.  “This  business,”  he  said,  “is 
too  important  in  volume  and  profit¬ 
ability  to  be  run  as  a  side  issue.” 

Why  Typewriters  Lag.  From  the  big¬ 
gest  contributor  to  department  vol¬ 
ume,  Pilat  turned  his  attention  to  the 
smallest:  typewriters  and  office  equip¬ 
ment.  In  this  category,  the  46  depart¬ 
ment  store  members  of  the  Rust  Craft 
Institute  report  that  they  do  an  aver¬ 
age  of  four  per  cent  of  stationery  de¬ 
partment  sales.  Pilat’s  observation  is 
that  most  department  stores  take  it 
for  granted  that  they  can’t  operate 
against  discount  competition  in  this 
classification,  or  that  they  can’t  afford 
specialty  salespeople  for  this  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  result  is  that  few  stores  are 
really  in  the  typewriter  business.  Yet 
experience  has  shown  that  when  a  de¬ 
partment  store  puts  in  a  good  basic 
stock,  properly  fixtures  a  typewriter 
section  and  hires  a  well-trained  sales¬ 
person,  the  volume  and  profits  quickly 


justify  the  expense.  As  an  example, 
Pilat  mentioned  a  store  where  new 
layout  and  fixturing  planned  by  the 
Rust  Craft  Institute  allotted  five  per 
cent  of  the  department’s  selling  area 
to  typewriters— and  sales  justified  the 
space  within  a  month. 

Lost  Sales  Everywhere.  Greeting 
cards  and  typewriters  represent  the 
two  extremes  of  sales  performance  in 
the  department.  In  between  are  the 
other  classifications.  In  the  average 
store,  Pilat  said,  every  one  of  them 
needs  better  fixturing  and  display, 
and  most  of  them— like  writing  paper, 
for  example— are  suffering  from  in¬ 
adequate  salesmanship: 

“Most  salespeople  do  not  under¬ 
stand  their  writing  paper  stock,  do 
not  know  its  features  and  hesitate  to 
do  anything  but  tell  the  customer  who 
knows  exactly  what  she  wants:  ‘Here 
it  is’  or  ‘I  haven’t  got  it.’  And  it’s  not 
the  salesgirls’  fault— nobody  bothers 
to  train  them  today. 

“The  trend  today  is  to  say  that 
mass  retailers  must  do  without  all 
frills  in  order  to  exist.  Many  of  us 
will  agree.  But  more  and  more  the 
things  recjuired  for  an  excellent  job 
are  being  labeled  frills. 

“Certainly  the  potentials  of  station¬ 
ery  departments  will  not  be  achieved 
by  stores  obsessed  with  a  desire  to 
keep  on  doing  what  they  are  now 
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doing  less  expensively.  As  long  as  a 
department  store  is  content  with  its 
pffsent  small  fraction  of  the  business 
done  in  stationery  classifications  and 
continues  to  operate  with  inadequate 
stock,  display  and  service,  there  is 
little  hope  for  improvement.  The 


The  “Sfil.OOO  Question”  is  known 
to  be  phenomenal  in  the  fascina¬ 
tion  it  holds  for  all  kinds  and  classes 
of  TV  listeners,  and  also  for  its  effect 
upon  the  sale  of  Revlon  prcxiucts. 
George  Abrams,  vice  president  of 
Revlon  Corporation,  revealed  how 
dramatic  the  sales  increases  have 
been.  A  new  lipstick,  marketed  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  program,  became  the 
largest  selling  brand  in  America  in 
five  months,  he  said;  a  compact  make¬ 
up,  doing  a  “nice  volume”  before  it 
appeared  on  the  program,  has  now 
been  on  back-order  since  last  July. 
Sales  of  Revlon  products  mentioned 
on  the  show  have  more  than  doubled, 
aaording  to  Abrams,  and  the  effect 
has  carried  over  to  the  rest  of  the  line, 
producing  increases  of  35  to  50  per 
cent  for  items  that  have  not  been 
mentioned  on  the  program  at  all. 

There  have  been  enormously  popu¬ 
lar  television  shows  that  have  yet 
failed  completely  to  increase  sales  of 
the  sponsor’s  products.  Abrams  did 
not  profess  to  understand  exactly  what 
the  $64,000  magic  is  when  it  comes  to 
sales.  He  offered,  however,  the  theory 


Three  main  floor  departments  that 
are  under-developed  in  the  typical 
store,  yet  have  high  volume  and  sales 
potentials,  are  belts,  small  leather 
goods  and  rainwear. 

"These  categories,”  said  L.  C.  Or¬ 
gan,  merchandise  manager  of  The 
Broadway  Department  Stores,  “have 
lietter-than-average  markup,  lower- 
ihan-average  markdowns,  and  higher- 
than-average  gross  margin.  They  also 
rank  very  low  in  percentage  of  sales 
to  total  store.” 

^es*  Story  in  Beits.  In  July,  1952, 
The  Broadway  split  off  the  belts  and 


potentials  for  more  business  are  al¬ 
most  unlimited.  It’s  simply  a  matter 
of  deciding  to  have  what  customers 
want  and  to  serve  them  properly  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  A  little  planning 
and  management  support  would  go  a 
long  way  in  this  field.” 


that  the  response  of  sympathy  and 
good  will  the  contestants  have  evoked 
from  the  television  audience  have  car¬ 
ried  over  to  the  sponsor  and  his  com¬ 
mercials.  By  its  very  nature,  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  fed  by  fresh  springs  of  human 
interest  every  week,  and  Abrams  said 
he  believed  it  will  have  a  long  life. 

Retail  Effects.  How  have  department 
stores  capitalized  on  this  conditioning 
of  consumers  to  a  strong  department 
store  brand?  Many,  according  to 
.Abrams,  responded  so  imaginatively 
and  effectively  that  they  “skyrocketed” 
sales,  not  only  on  Revlon  items  but 
throughout  the  store.  He  added: 

“One  plain  and  simple  impression 
left  in  the  wake  of  these  merchandis¬ 
ing  efforts  by  department  store  person¬ 
nel  is  that  human  abilities  range  from 
zero  to  100  when  it  comes  to  promo¬ 
tions  of  this  sort.  The  moral  pointed 
up  is  not  new,  but  it  is  important: 
that  a  startling  need  exists  for  person¬ 
nel  with  creative  imagination— people 
who  could  well  be  called  ‘imagineers,’ 
and  whose  work  is  not  just  merchan¬ 
dising  but  ‘creativising’,” 


small  leather  goods  section  from  its 
handbag  department,  and  began  an 
intensive  development  of  the  belt 
business.  Belt  volume  in  1953  rose  by 
30  per  cent.  Fashion,  quality  and 
price  promotions  were  all  used,  and 
$2,000  and  $3,000  days  were  “not 
uncommon.”  In  August,  1954,  The 
Broadway  staged  its  first  huge  $1.99 
belt  sale,  an  event  which  immediately 
became  famous.  The  first  day’s  vol¬ 
ume  was  $11,477,  and  in  12  days  the 
store  did  $36,276.  With  the  same 
event  last  August,  the  figures  were  a 
little  higher. 

Here  is  Organ’s  report  on  The 


L.  C.  Organ 


Broadway’s  yearly  figures  since  the 
section  was  given  its  own  buyer  and 
thorough  promotional  development: 

“Our  sales  for  1953  were  $221,000, 
gross  margin  42.7;  for  1954,  $284,000, 
gross  margin  43.1;  and  for  1955  we 
expect  about  $350,000  and  a  gross 
margin  between  42.8  and  43.0.  It 
looks  as  if  our  percentage  to  total 
store  will  be  about  .05  and  we  have 
already  set  our  sights  to  obtain  .07 
within  three  years. 

“There  are  no  figures  available  to 
determine  correct  jiercentage  to  total 
store  for  belts.  So  we  are  setting  our 
own.  We  have  a  firm  belief  in  their 
future.  ETom  experience  we  know 
they  have  great  promotional  and 
profit  potential.  We  know  they  rank 
among  the  first  10  of  best  gross  mar¬ 
gin  producers.” 

The  profit  potential  in  belts  will  be 
even  greater  in  the  future.  Organ  pre¬ 
dicted,  since  it  appears  certain  that 
casual  clothes  will  account  for  an  ever 
larger  share  of  ready-to-wear  volume 
(perhaps  as  much  as  75  per  cent  in 
the  next  ten  years).  And  to  make  the 
business  even  more  attractive,  he 
pointed  out,  the  merchandise  is  j)ro- 
duced  by  alert,  fashion-minded  and 
promotion  -  minded  manufacturers: 
“firms,”  he  said,  which  “continue  to 
sp)end  their  money  for  makeup  stock 
and  in  providing  original  ideas,  hop¬ 
ing  that  some  day  retailers  will  awak¬ 
en  and  help  make  the  retail  belt  busi¬ 
ness  grow  to  its  f idlest  |X)tential. 

“Belts,”  said  Organ,  “are  probably 
one  of  the  most  difficult  items  on  the 
main  floor  to  buy.  I  know  of  no  other 
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THE  RUST  CRAFT  INSTITUTE 


What  is  the  Rust  Craft  Institute? 

The  Rust  Craft  Institute  is  an  independent  research  agency  charged  with  the  task 
of  conducting  continuing  studies  to  develop  facts,  principles  and  methods  to  build 
stationery  sales  and  profits  for  cooperating  retail  members.  While  the  Institute  is 
sponsored  by  Rust  Craft  Publishers,  Dedham,  Mass.,  all  activities  are  conducted 
by  Russell  W.  Allen  Co.,  Inc  No  information  from  specific  stores  is  available  to 
the  sponsor  or  to  other  member  stores. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  membership? 

Stationery  buyers  and  merchandise  managers  of  member  stores  receive  periodic 
bulletins  from  The  Rust  Craft  Institute.  These  bulletins  highlight  sales  trends,  set 
up  sales  goals  for  various  classifications  within  the  stationery  department,  and 
report  results  of  merchandising  studies  among  member  stores.  Sales  training  ma¬ 
terial  is  published  periodically.  Loose  leaf  binders  for  the  filing  of  bulletins  are 
provided  and  new  members  receive  copies  of  previously  published  bulletins. 


What  must  a  store  do  to  participate? 

The  only  obligation  of  membership  is  an  agreement  to  furnish  information  and 
figures  concerning  the  stationery  department  as  requested  to  The  Rust  Craft 
Institute.  A  store  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to  send  data  which  for  any  reason  it 
may  not  be  able  to  furnish.  Any  information  supplied  by  a  store  as  a  participant 
in  Institute  studies  will  be  held  strictly  confidential  and  will  only  be  used  to  create 
average  figures  in  conjunction  with  figures  submitted  by  other  Institute  members. 


THE  REST  CRAFT  INSTITETE 

580  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  36,  N.Y. 


THE  RUST  CRAFT  INSTITUTE 
580  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y, 

Q  Please  have  a  Rust  Craft  representative  call 
to  give  us  more  information. 
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MERCHANDISE  AAANAGER.. 


STORES 


George  Abrams,  Charles  E.  McCarthy  and  Marshall  Gordon 


item  that  has  so  many  sizes,  colors, 
materials,  widths,  shapes  and  prices.  It 
rquires  intelligent  buying  and  mer¬ 
chandising  to  do  a  top  job.  It  requires 
well-designed  and  well-handled  mer¬ 
chandise  controls.  It  requires  selection 
of  live,  up-to-date  resources  and  main- 
uining  very  close  working  arrange¬ 
ments  with  those  selected.” 

Those  stores,  like  The  Broadway, 
that  cultivate  the  field  properly  get 
results.  Organ  contrasted  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  one  with  $15  million  volume 
where  belts  contribute  .05  per  cent  of 
total  store  volume  (at  a  42.8  per  cent 
gross  margin)  with  that  of  a  $90  mil¬ 
lion  store  where  belts  do  only  about 
.01  per  cent.  The  difference,  he  said, 
lies  in  the  smaller  store’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  realize  volume  from  every  cate¬ 
gory  and  its  decision  to  “take  belts 
out  of  the  step-child  class  and  put 
them  to  work  making  bonuses  for 
both  buyer  and  merchandiser  and 
more  profit  for  the  store.” 


I 


ES 


Small  Leather  Goods.  In  the  classifi¬ 
cation  Organ  described  as  “personal 
leather  goods,”  The  Broadway  is  now 
doing  .05  jier  cent  of  total  store,  aim¬ 
ing  to  reach  .07  per  cent  soon,  and 
one  per  cent  in  the  future.  Over  the 
past  10  years,  he  reported,  gross  mar¬ 
gin  has  not  been  below  42.8  and  has 
been  as  high  as  44.1.  The  great 
strengths  of  this  category.  Organ  said, 
are  (1)  the  essential  nature  of  the 
merchandise;  (2)  its  gift  appeal;  and 
(3)  the  character  of  the  industry 
that  produces  it,  which  has  developed 
respected  national  brand  names  and 
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has  done  extensive  research  to  im¬ 
prove  retail  merchandising,  selling 
and  display. 

“We  have  a  fine  year-round  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  commented,  “because  we  see 
good  reasons  for  promoting  year- 
round.  We  want  a  well-rounded 
monthly  income  from  personal  leather 
goods  and  we  have  planned  and  built 
that  way.” 

Rainwear,  Umbrellas.  This  volume 
needn’t  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  weath¬ 
er.  Organ  observed:  “We  can  all  sell 
rainwear  when  it  rains.  The  big  trick 


Handbags  -  Selling 

The  First-Out-First-In-Again  stock 
plan,  as  it  operates  in  the  hand¬ 
bag  department  at  L.  L.  Stearns  & 
Sons,  is  a  strict  formula  of  concentra¬ 
tion  on  proven  best-sellers.  As  Mar¬ 
shall  Gordon,  Stearns’  merchandise 
manager,  pointed  out,  there  is  nothing 
new  about  this  formula  in  principle; 
what’s  unusual  is  the  fact  that,  at 
Stearns,  it’s  actually  practiced. 

In  the  spring  of  1954,  Gordon  took 
a  look  at  his  handbag  department  and 
found  it  in  an  all  too  familiar  mer¬ 
chandising  rut.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
volume  was  being  done  on  20  jjer  cent 
of  the  stcKk.  He  observed,  also,  that 
in  any  given  selling  month,  90  per 
cent  of  the  sales  was  produced  by 
goods  that  had  come  in  that  month. 
It  was  the  classic  merchandising 


is  to  wrap  one’s  imagination  around 
an  idea  that  will  sell  this  merchandise 
when  the  clouds  are  white  and  the 
sun  shines  brightly.” 

In  sunny  Southern  California,  The 
Broadway  consistently  sells  about 
$25,000  worth  of  umbrellas  every  year 
in  a  10-day  sale  at  the  end  of  October. 
This  event  features  sjjecial  values,  in¬ 
cluding  salesmen’s  samples,  at  $2.99. 
Held  annually  for  the  past  eight  years, 
it’s  become  a  Los  Angeles  tradition, 
and  nobody  involved  in  it— manufac¬ 
turers,  store  or  customers— worries 
about  the  w’eather. 


More  of  What  Sells 

mix-up:  “After  any  short  selling  peri¬ 
od  the  best  articles  we  had  to  sell  were 
no  longer  there— the  customers  had 
purchased  first  those  items  with  the 
most  fashion  appeal,  best  styling  or 
quality.  After  that,  our  assortments 
were  shot;  all  we  had  was  left-overs. 
And  then  we  hopped  onto  something 
different  from  another  resource,  sold 
his  best  items  first,  piled  up  more  left¬ 
overs  and  multiplied  our  mistakes  all 
over  again.” 

The  Best-Seller  System.  In  July,  1954, 
Gordon  put  the  handbag  department 
on  a  new  system  of  meticulously  fol¬ 
lowing  the  customer’s  lead— spotting 
the  best  selling  units  by  style,  by  color, 
by  price  and  putting  them  back  into 
stock  again  quickly.  In  the  first  month 
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An  Invaluable  Guide 
To  More  Profits  .  .  . 

"The  Successful 
Operation  of 
The  Hot  Bor  in 
Department  and 
Specialty  Stores” 

Contains  the  profit-making  experi¬ 
ence  of  hat  bars  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  manual  tells  you  the 
best  location  for  a  hat  bar;  how  it 
should  be  merchandised;  how  it 
should  be  advertised;  analyzes  cus¬ 
tomer  attraction  and  reaction;  and 
details  special  selling  methods  and 
promotions  to  maintain  low  selling 
costs. 

Order  your  copy  today 
NRDGA  Members  -  $1.00 
Non-members - $2.00 


Merchandising  Division  | 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn.  ■ 

lOOW.  31st  St.,  New  York!,  N.Y.  ' 

Please  send  me . copies  of 

"The  Successful  Operation  of  the  ' 

Hat  Bar"  | 

Check  attached -  Bill  me - | 

Name  .  ' 

Store .  I 

Address .  | 

City,  State  . 

Add  3%  sales  tax  if  delivered  in  N.Y.C.  I 

_ I 


iiiuler  this  systematic  re-order  pro¬ 
gram,  sales  went  up  69  per  cent.  Seven 
months  of  it  produced  an  increase  of 
26  per  cent  for  the  year;  and  the  hand¬ 
bag  department  did  2.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  store  volume,  compared  to  the 
NRDGA  average  of  1.6  j)er  cent.  At 
the  end  of  December,  1955  the  volume 
increase  over  1954  stood  at  50  per  cent. 
Spring  volume  in  1955  showed  these 
increases:  March,  92  per  cent;  April, 

1 17  per  cent,  and  May,  74  per  cent. 

These  figures  were  the  evidence  of 
how  well  the  First-Out-First-In-Again 
plan  accomplished  its  purposes,  which 
(iordon  listed  as  these: 

‘‘1.  To  correct  our  unbalanced 
stock-to-sales  ratio,  and  put  a  greater 
portion  of  our  inventory  to  work  for  us. 

“2.  To  speed  up  the  flow  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  was  selling  to  a  point 
where  it  dominated  our  stock,  and 
relegate  to  a  minority  the  inactive  por¬ 
tion  of  it. 

“.S.  'Fo  prevent  duplication  of  our 
original  errors  in  selection  and  thus 
minimize  our  markdowns.  If  it  didn’t 
sell,  it  didn’t  ''ome  in  again. 

“4.  To  sell  more  of  what  was  sell¬ 
ing.  It  is  easier  by  far  to  sell  a  thou¬ 
sand  pieces  of  an  article  of  which 
we’ve  already  sold  six  than  to  try  to 
sell  two  of  an  article  on  which  we  have 
yet  to  sell  one  piece. 

“5.  To  actually  improve  our  assort¬ 
ments  in  depth  as  the  season  pro¬ 
gressed,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  de¬ 
teriorate  after  a  short  selling  period.’’ 

More  Improvements.  Among  other 


good  results,  Gordon  commented,  ih( 
clean,  active  stocks  have  automaticalK 
produced  better  selling:  “When  some 
exacting  customer  gives  a  sak‘Sj)erson 
a  rough  time,  she'll  reach  for  our  l)e$t 
selling  number  with  a  lot  of  (onfi. 
dence.  She  knows  it’s  right,  Itecause 
she’s  sold  hundreds  of  pieces  of  it  be¬ 
fore.  And  she’ll  be  so  interested  in  her 
increased  sales  bonus  that  if  style  410 
in  black  isn’t  in  stock  for  one  morn¬ 
ing,  she’ll  be  the  first  to  tell  us 
about  it. 

“A  sounder  vendor  relationship 
than  we  have  ever  before  enjoyed,” 
has  also  resulted,  Gordon  reported. 
He  said  a  store  that  works  this  wav 
can  count  on  getting  the  preference 
for  good  items  and  quick  deliveries. 
As  for  the  fate  of  a  buyer  who  doesn't 
carry  through  on  best  sellers,  (iordon 
composed  this  alarming  picture,  quot¬ 
ing,  he  said,  “a  leading  resource’’: 

“If  I  find  out  that  you  are  spread¬ 
ing  your  purchasing  power  too  thin, 
over  too  many  lines  and  allowing  your 
stock  of  my  best  sellers  to  discontinue 
to  flow  to  the  consumer;  or  that  the 
only  time  I  ever  get  a  re-order  from 
you  is  when  you  come  to  the  market 
or  when  I  have  to  send  one  of  my 
high-pressure  salesmen  to  your  store 
to  do  the  job  you  are  supposed  to  be 
doing  .  .  .  you  are  not  for  me,  and 
can  just  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that 
I’ll  load  you  up,  but  good  ...  and 
you’ll  have  one  hell  of  a  time  trying 
to  disprose  of  the  goods  that  I  will  ship 
you  in  order  to  get  what  I  consider 
my  share  of  your  potential  business.” 


Hosiery  t  Quality  Trade-Up 


Test  surveys  made  among  custom¬ 
ers  when  Chadbourn  -  Gotham’s 
stretch  hosiery  was  being  developed 
convinced  him  that  women’s  demands 
for  better  wearing  hosiery  must  be 
met,  said  Charles  E.  McCarthy,  vice 
president  of  the  company.  It  was  this 
research,  he  said,  that  led  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  X-90  stocking  and 
its  promotion  through  Chadbourn’s 
wear  guarantee. 

Speaking  of  the  hosiery  business  in 
general,  he  questioned  its  traditional 
price  structure:  “To  get  less  perform¬ 
ance  as  you  trade  up  is  a  strange 
philosophy,”  he  commented.  On  the 


other  hand,  the  customer  is  quickly 
responsive  to  the  idea  of  trade-up  for 
better  value  and  longer  wear.  Fo  help 
.salespeople  give  the  information  that 
will  lead  to  such  trade-up,  his  com¬ 
pany  is  concentrating,  he  said,  on  im¬ 
proved  packaging  and  labeling. 

As  for  the  retail  hosiery  buyer, 
McCarthy,  like  all  the  other  speaken 
at  this  main  floor  session,  called  on 
him  to  give  closer  attention  to  sales 
trends  and  customer  preferences. 
“IBM  stock  control,’’  said  this  manu¬ 
facturer,  “is  invaluable  but  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  merchandising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  and  never  will  be.’’ 
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Men's  Wear  Merchandising 


ebullient  mood,  men’s  and  boys’ 
wear  merchandisers  built  their  ses- 
ton  around  the  theme,  “We’re  going 
to  Town!”  Three  speakers  outlined 
the  opportunities  ahead  of  these  de¬ 
partments  and  offered  suggestions  for 
making  the  most  of  them;  a  fourth 
presented  a  live-model  fashion  show 
illustrating  the  look  for  Spring  1956. 
Sidney  S.  Rosenzweig,  vice  president 
of  Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  New 
York,  and  chairman  of  the  NRDGA 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  meeting. 

Father's  Dayt  June  17 

Alvin  Austin,  executive  direct¬ 
or  of  the  Father’s  Day  Council. 
Inc.,  led  off  with  a  recap  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  a  very  special  Sunday  in 
June  offers  to  men’s  departments  and 
a  review  of  some  of  the  things  clone  in 
the  past  years  by  the  Council  and  by 
individual  retailers.  The  Council’s 
publicity,  he  said,  “is  creating  the 
public  mood  and  tlesire  to  buy.  But 
in  order  to  increase  Father’s  Day  vol¬ 
ume,’’  the  department  store  must 
“supplement  this  background  work 
with  hard  and  original  promotional 
efforts.’’ 

Bamberger’s,  he  reported,  tlid  jUst 
that  with  an  extensive  P'ather’s  Day 
promotion  based  on  a  contest  held  in 
their  area.  Youngsters  sent  in  essays 
on  the  subject,  “My  Dad’s  the  Great¬ 
est.’’  The  Newark  Star  Ledger  ar¬ 
ranged  to  run  stories  of  outstanding 
entries  every  few  days,  and  to  publi¬ 
cize  in  big  space  the  final  winner. 

Meantime,  the  store’s  advertising 
was  based  on  the  contest’s  theme,  and 
so  were  its  displays,  with  the  result 
that  the  store  came  out  far  ahead  of 
the  general  average  in  its  area  for 
Father’s  Day.  Joseph  H.  Liebman,  the 
store’s  vice  president  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  director,  was  present  to  accept 
the  Council’s  award  to  Barn’s  for  the 
Itest  1955  Father’s  Day  promotion. 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  reported  Austin, 
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won  a  marked  increase  over  1951  by 
basing  its  program  on  “Daddy  Crock¬ 
ett.’’  Another  store  embellished  its 
campaign  with  prize-fighting  terms 
and  themes,  “For  a  Knockout  Father’s 
Day.’’  Father’s  Day  this  year  falls  on 
June  17,  but,  warned  .Austin,  “you 
won’t  beat  yesterday  by  just  sitting 
back  and  waiting  for  the  tide  to  come 
in.  You’ve  got  to  pull  a  pretty  stiff 
oar  yourself.” 


.Mvin  .Austin  and  Joseph  H.  Liebman 


Building  Boys'  Business 

SFIIFTING  attention  next  to  the 
younger  generation,  Syrl  Orbach, 
president  of  S.  C.  Orbach  Company, 
Oklahoma  City,  spoke  on  “Where’s 
Your  Boys’  Business?”  He  pointed  out 
that  it  is  pretty  well  established  that 
there  is  plenty  of  boys’  business;  the 
problem  is  to  know  where  it  is,  how 
big,  and  how'  to  get  it. 

“If  you  are  located  in  a  city  of  some 
proportions  and  if  you  have  a  central 
city  location,”  he  said,  “it’s  a  pretty 
good  bet  that  your  customers  are 
pretty  far  removed  from  your  place  of 
doing  business.  If  you  have  no  branch 
stores,  your  problem  of  getting  and 
holding  a  large  volume  is  now  and  is 
fast  becoming  a  greater  problem.”  His 
own  store  was  able  to  maintain  a 


steady  growth  over  a  20-year  period 
despite  the  encroachment  of  suburban 
store  competition. 

“To  begin  with,  we  recognized  the 
boys’  business  as  big  business  and 
good  business.  We  have  always  carried 
ample  stocks,  but  we  make  sure  always 
that  we  have  ample  stocks  of  desirable 
goods.  Large  stocks  do  not  solve  the 
problem.  We  only  go  into  depth  where 
depth  is  required,  for  we  ride  herd 
on  turnover  in  our  boys’  operation 
just  as  assiduously  as  w'e  do  in  the 
girls’  operation.” 

Developing  Items.  The  romance  of 
the  business,  in  Orbach’s  eyes,  is  “to 
see  an  item,  maybe  an  unimportant 
item,  maybe  an  overlooked  item,  and 
envision  the  possibilities  of  big  busi¬ 
ness  in  it.  Maybe  a  slight  change  or 
improvement,  which  most  manufac¬ 
turers  will  be  quick  to  see.  Maybe  a 
gimmick,  a  monogram.  Boys  are 
imaginative.  Why  shouldn’t  we  let 
ourselves  go?” 

A  typical  Orbach  item  was  an  ele¬ 
phant  T-shirt.  The  story  behind  it 
was  that  the  elephant  in  the  city’s  zoo 
had  died  and  that  the  newspaper  had 
started  a  campaign  to  buy  another 
elephant.  Children  were  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute  their  pennies  to  the  fund. 
Orbach’s  had  a  local  artist  draw  an 
elephant  and  letter  it  “I  bought  an 
elephant.”  This  design  was  silk- 
screened  on  white  T-shirts,  and  the 
store  advertised  its  offer  to  contribute 
10  cents  to  the  elephant  fund  for  every 
shirt  sold— first  having  had  the  fore¬ 
sight  to  reinforce  its  stock! 

Early  Plans.  Orbach  advised  buyers 
to  formulate  plans  for  the  display  and 
promotion  of  each  item  very  early  in 
the  game,  even  to  making  a  layout  for 
an  ad  when  a  good  item  is  spotted 
in  the  manufacturer’s  showroom.  “Be¬ 
tween  the  time  the  merchandise  is 
bought  and  the  time  it  is  delivered, 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  enthusiasm 
that  inspired  its  purchase  has  been 
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The  Workelothes  Market 
IS  Broader  than  you  think 


Fun— Week-Enders  Tailored  Matched 
Sets  by  BIG  YANK.”  This  national 
advertising  highlights  the  kind  of 
week-end  activities  for  which  these 
tailored  matched  sets  are  ideally 
suited.  With  one  appeal,  it  hits  the 
workelothes  market  and  the  week-end 
market.  .\n  important  aspect  of  the 
t  ampaign  is  an  ad  that  is  rtinning  in 
the  Sunday  magazine  sections  of  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  31  largest  cities  in 
the  cotintry.  In  each  city  this  ad  lists 
the  local  retailers  where  BIG  YANK 
Week-Enders  Tailored  Matched  Sets 
are  available.  The  campaign  con¬ 
cludes  in  Jtine  with  a  special  Father’s 
Day  Promotion  featuring  a  special 
gift  box  for  W^eek-Enders  I'ailored 
Matched  .Sets.  For  effective  retail  sell¬ 
ing,  BIG  YANK  offers  a  complete 
selling  kit.  This  includes  a  tie-in  mat 
for  each  of  the  national  ads,  a  display 
for  the  window,  an  interior  display, 
posters,  counter  cards.  How  effective¬ 
ly  this  material  was  used  last  Spring 
is  indicated  by  the  retail  window  and 
interior  shown  here.  This  Spring’s 
complete  kit  of  selling  material  is,  of 
course,  free  to  all  BIG  YANK  re¬ 
tailers. 


Fhe  exciting  fact  about  workelothes 
is  that  there  are  more  customers  for 
this  category  of  apparel  than  you 
realize.  True,  there  is  a  strong  con¬ 
sistent  market  among  industrial 
w’orkers  and  agricultural  workers. 
I'his  is  the  traditional  workelothes 
market.  Above  and  beyond  this  basic 
market  is  a  vast  ntnnber  of  men  who 
wear  workelothes,  but  not  for  work. 


because  this  man  is  the  WEEK-END 


WORKER 


The  Week-Ender  Is  Your  Man 


The  week-ender  is  a  man  who  spends 
the  week-end  “working”  around  the 
house.  It  might  be  in  the  basement 
workshop,  on  the  lawn,  washing  the 
car.  He  spends  it  doing  any  number 
of  things  which  require  a  special  kind 
of  apparel.  This  activity  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  relaxation;  therefore,  the  man 
does  not  wear  sportclothes.  But  why 
let  him  wear  just  “old  clothes”?  The 
j>erfect  clothes  for  this  activity  are 
workelothes.  BIG  YANK  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  special  presentation  on  this 
kind  of  apparel  under  the  promotion¬ 
al  theme  of  WEEK-ENDERS  Tail¬ 
ored  .Matched  Sets  by  BIG  YANK. 


You  Are  Probably  Selling 
This  Customer  Today 


This  is  a  man  who  works  during  the 
week  at  almost  any  kind  of  occupa¬ 
tion.  It  might  broadly  be  character¬ 
ized  as  an  office  job  or  a  semi-execu¬ 
tive  type  of  position.  It  is  almost  any¬ 
thing  but  the  factory  job  or  farm  job 
generally  associated  with  workelothes. 
I'his  is  a  man  to  whom  you  are  prob¬ 
ably  now  selling  some  portion  of  his 
apparel  needs.  Perhaps  you  are  sell¬ 
ing  him  his  shirts,  ties,  business  suits, 
sport  coats,  slacks,  sport  shirts.  In 
other  words,  you  are  probably  selling 
this  man  his  weekday  needs.  Have 
you  stopped  to  ask  whether  you  are 
also  selling  him  his  week-end  needs— 


WEEK-ENDERS  National 
Advertising  Campaign 


In  the  next  few  months  BIG  YANK 
national  advertising  will  appear  in 
LOOK  Magazine  and  GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING.  It  is  centered 
around  the  theme  of  “America’s  No. 
1  for  Weekday  Work  and  Week-End 


(left)  Typical  Ad  of 

Campaign  Running  in 

LOOK  and  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS, 

starting  APRIL  15th. 


(above)  This  Ad  Is 
Running  in  LOOK 
Magazine— JUNE  12th  Issue 


WEEK-ENDERS  Are  Additional 
Business  For  You 


AOVCRTISEMENT 


Educating  the  Selling  Personnel 

One  of  the  points  of  the  BIG  YANK 
Program  is  a  stimulating  sales  train¬ 
ing  feature  called  “20  Questions.” 
This  is  a  self-indexed  question  and 
answer  booklet.  The  questions  are 
visible  along  the  margins  of  the 
graduated  pages.  Through  these 
questions  and  their  answers  BIG 
YANK  helps  you  educate  your  sales 
personnel  on  the  workclothes  mar¬ 
ket,  its  potential,  its  importance,  who 
the  customer  is,  how  to  sell  him,  etc. 
This  booklet  is  a  capsule  education 
for  the  sales  clerk.  At  the  same  time, 
the  sales  person  is  encouraged  to 
study  the  questions  and  answers,  to 
know  them  and  to  hold  on  to  the 
booklet  because  of  a  contest  which  is 
referred  to  on  the  front  cover  with 
the  rules  on  the  last  page.  If  you  are 
interested,  a  booklet  will  l)e  sent  to 
you  on  request.  We  suggest  you  write 
for  your  copy  today. 


Week-Enders  section  in  your  store  or 
department.  For  there  is  a  Spring- 
Summer  season  still  ahead  with 
ample  time  for  you  to  capitalize  on 
this  Week-Enders  market.  If  you  will 
write  to  WTlliam  J.  Leahy,  Sales 
Manager,  BIG  YANK,  Division  of 
Reliance  Manufacturing  Co.,  350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  your 
inquiry  will  receive  immediate  at¬ 
tention. 


If  you  are  selling  this  week-ender  man 
any  part  of  his  apparel  needs  at  all, 
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(above)  An  Interior  Centered  Around  BIG  YANK  Displays— 

J.  L.  HUDSON,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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(below)  A  Window  Using  BIG  YANK  Display 
Material— As  Installed  by 
THE  MAY  CO.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


then  you  should  sell  him  his  week-end 
needs.  You  should  have  a  BIG  YANK 


plishes  woiuiers.  Orbach  ciu-d  a  wajh- 
able  siiiToal  at  $17.98  tor  sizes  four  to 
12,  one  sample  of  whieh  came  into  the 
store  in  July.  By  pepping  up  the  sales^ 
girls  about  this  comparatively  high 
priceif  item,  the  store  sold  .S()(l  of  the 
gaiinents  before  the  stock  was  deliy. 
ered. 


dissipated."  Karly  planning  harnesses 
that  enthusiasm  while  it  is  at  its  peak. 

Remembering  some  ugly,  ill-htting 
suits  of  his  own  childhootl,  Orbach 
made  up  his  mind  that  in  bis  store 
boys’  clothes  woidd  fit,  and  that  the 
boy  would  be  given  as  much  consider¬ 
ation  as  possible  in  the  selection  of 
his  clothes.  He  has  always  had  a  head 
tailor  mark  the  boys’  clothes  ami  spare 
nothing  to  see  that  they  were  alteretl 
profjerly.  It  hasn’t  been  easy,  but  it 
has  been  worth  while. 


Resource  Relationships.  Orbach  also 
stressetl  the  'importance  of  good  re¬ 
source  relationships  and  the  value  of 
the  help  received  from  manufacturers’ 
representatives.  “In  most  cases,  the\ 
know  what  is  good  for  you  because  it 
is  also  gootl  for  them.’’  However  hard 
it  m;iy  be  to  get  ctistomers,  “you  ran 
always  get  a  customer  more  easily 
than  yon  can  get  a  gootl  resource.”  In 
one  rase,  an  imjjortant  resource  had 
decitled  to  transfer  its  line  to  a  com- 
Orbach  and  his  buyer 


Good  Selling.  In  the  matter  of  sell¬ 
ing,  Orbach  believes  that  talent  counts 
most,  whether  in  holding  central  city 
business  or  in  getting  a  foothold  in 
the  suburbs.  Sales  cost  must  be  held 
within  limits,  he  admitted,  but  for  the 
one  outstanding  personality  needeil  in 
each  section,  he  believes  gootl  j>ay— 
something  beyond  a  commission— is 
essential.  “Few  people  take  a  genuine 
and  sustained  interest  in  their  work 
unless  they  find  it  beneficial  to  them¬ 
selves,’’  he  warned. 

“We  do  not  take  time  enough  to 
accjuaint  our  sales  force  with  the  sales 
possibilities  of  the  merchantlise  we 
have  on  our  counters  and  racks— not 


petiiig  store 
flew  to  the  factory,  laid  out  plans  for 
a  better  tlepartment,  ami  let  the  le- 
know  that  the  buyer  would 
a  share  of  that  department’s 
.\s  a  result,  the  resource  re¬ 
versed  his  plans— ami  toilay  recognizes 
the  Orbadi  store  as  his  largest  retail 
outlet  in  the  (ountry. 

In  protnoting  its  boys’  department, 


only  the  virtues  of  the  individual 
item,  but  its  relationship  to  other 
items.  This  isn’t  a  thing  you  do  and 
are  through  with.  This  is  a  never- 
ending  process  of  intelligent  informa¬ 
tion  and  inspiration." 

When  it  works,  however,  it  actom- 


source 


Prize  winners  of  the  Father’s  Day  Council  advertising  contest  were:  First,  Bamberger’s,  Newark,  N.  J 
ond,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  -St.  Louis;  third,  Mullen  &  Bluett,  Los  .Vngeles. 
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STORES 


Willard  W.  Cole,  Samuel  Rosenzweig  and  'Alvin  Aubtin 


Orbath’s  uses  a  variety  of  media,  in¬ 
cluding  TV.  Wherever  possible,  the 
department's  own  personnel  goes  on 
the  air,  to  acquaint  a  larger  audience 
with  the  store’s  people. 

EfFort  Pays.  Fashion  shows,  which 
Orbach  describes  as  “a  terrific  lot  of 
work,”  pay  off  in  the  exact  proportion 
that  effort  is  put  into  them,  he  said. 
"When  we  put  on  a  show,  and  we  do 
it  frequently,  we  put  on  a  show  that 
will  be  remembered  and  talked  about. 

. .  .  We  put  on  a  production  with  a 
theme.  We  set  the  stage  for  it.”  He 
credits  the  careful  planning  and  au¬ 
thentic  props  for  the  store’s  shows  for 
the  fact  that  youngsters  look  to  his 
store  for  authentic  style  information. 
“Everything  we  do  in  this  business  is 
important,”  he  emphasized,  “from  the 
pckaging  of  a  birthday  gift  to  the  de¬ 
livery  of  a  purchase  on  time  and  when 
promised.” 

Suburban  branch  selling  is  not  too 
different  from  downtown,  Orbach  in¬ 
dicated,  but  he  warned  against  over- 
eager  expansion  into  the  sidnirbs.  “Too 
many  suburban  outlets  in  a  city  of  not 
over  three  to  four  hundred  thousand 
can  sap  the  strength  of  the  central  city 
store,  increase  overhead  and,  for  in¬ 
vested  capital,  be  less  profitable.”  If 
there  is  a  branch,  however,  his  advice 
IS  “to  build  solidly,  to  build  a  person¬ 
ality  and  reputation  into  a  branch 
unit,  and  you’ll  see  they’ll  come  from 
great  distances  if  you  have  what  it 
takes.” 
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National  Promotion 

WILLARD  W.  COLE,  president 
of  Lytton’s,  Chicago,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .American  Institute  for 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear,  outlined  the 
aims  and  program  of  the  new  organiz¬ 
ation,  now  rounding  out  its  first  year, 
and  made  a  plea  for  membership  and 
support.  The  Institute,  he  reported, 
is  an  operating  entity  with  its  oavii 
headcjuarters  office  and  staff;  its  mem¬ 
bership  is  a  cross-section  of  the  indus¬ 
try;  its  objective,  to  build  men’s  and 
boys’  wear  business  by  holding  an 
advertising  and  publicity  “umbrella” 


over  the  efforts  of  the  individual  store. 
“We  are  ready  to  launch  our  advertis¬ 
ing  program  within  a  matter  of  weeks 
after  the  raising  of  the  first  $2  million 
in  pledges  for  this  campaign,”  he  an¬ 
nounced. 

Previous  efforts  along  these  lines 
did  not  succeed.  Cole  explained,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  neither  integrated  nor 
nationwide.  One  of  the  Institute’s 
aims  is  to  make  more  and  better  edi¬ 
torial  publicity  available  to  news¬ 
papers. 

Matter  of  Motive.  “What  is  it  that 
will  really  motivate  men  to  come  into 


model  displays  the  latest  in  men's  sportswear  fashions, 
in  a  style  show  produced  by  Sports  Illustrated. 
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your  store  and  buy  that  extra  suit  or 
those  extra  accessories  they  aren’t  now 
buying?  What  is  it  that  will  impel 
mothers  to  bring  their  boys  in  for 
more  and  better  apparel?  Through 
our  research,  our  advertising  and  our 
public  relations  people  we  already 
know  some  of  the  answers  and  we  are 
undertaking  to  get  a  lot  more  of  the 
answers  that  will  be  applied  in  every 
ad  and  every  public  relations  activity 
on  this  central  problem.  What’s  more,” 
C"ole  promised,  “these  answers  can  be 
applied  in  your  behalf  through  you, 
yourself,  in  your  own  community  to 
your  own  customers.” 

Cole  spoke  of  the  link-up  between 
juvenile  delinquency  and  juvenile 
dress:  of  the  possibility  of  triggering 
the  influence  of  women  to  achieve  bet¬ 
ter  dress  for  men;  of  the  effort  needed 
to  make  a  man’s  dress,  rather  than  his 
car,  the  mark  of  his  position  in  the 
community. 

Getting  down  to  the  specific  liene- 
fits  offered  to  the  individual  store  by 
the  program,  C^ole  quoted  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Stern  Brothers,  Tom  Mcl.eod, 
who,  at  the  time  his  store  joined,  said: 
“We  feel  that  our  men’s  and  boys’ 
wear  departments  share  problems  in 
common  with  all  retail  outlets  of 
men’s  and  boys’  wear.  .  .  .  I'here  is 
also  another  angle  that  is  pertinent 
to  department  store  operation.  Store 
traffic  will  be  generated  by  active  pro¬ 
motions  of  the  types  planned  by  the 
Institute.  These  customers  will  be 
susceptible  to  sales  in  all  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  store.” 


Merchandising  Women 


of  the  Ready-to-Wear  ('w)oiip  of  th( 
Merchandising  Division,  presided  ovti 
by  Richard  Wood.  IVood  is  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  for  the  IV.  T.  Grant  Co., 
New  York,  and  vice  chairman  of  tiu 
XRDGA’s  Ready-to-Wear  Group. 


A  HEART-TO-HEART  talk  from 
an  imaginary  buyer  to  his  man¬ 
agement,  suggestions  for  creating  a 
store’s  fashion  personality,  and  pro¬ 
grams  for  three  major  individual  de¬ 
partments  were  presented  at  a  session 


to  yoi 
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Sherman  P.  Haight  and  Richard  Wo<xI 


Sportswear  Fashions 


buyei 

mana 


IN  presenting  the  Spring  look  in 
men’s  sportswear,  Fred  R.  Smith, 
fashion  editor  of  Sports  Illustrated, 
commented  on  the  great  increase  in 
leisure  and  means.  “Leisure”  time, 
however,  is  often  a  time  for  furious 
activity,  he  added.  He  prefers  to  call 
it  “discretionary”  time,  as  one  speaks 
of  discretionary  income,  thus  linking 
up  the  time  spent  in  travel,  sports  and 
hobbies  with  the  money  spent  on 
other  than  the  bare  essentials  of  life. 
The  tremendous  growth  of  sports  ap¬ 
parel  ties  directly  to  the  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  discretionary  time. 


mate: 


extra 


R.  Duffy  Lewis,  Peter  J.  Stelling  and  John  W.  Morgan 
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bnd  Children's  Departments 


A  Buyer  Talks  Back 


SPEAKING  for  an  imaginary  ready- 
to-wear  buyer  who  is  accused  by 
his  management  of  Ijeing  just  average, 
and  hence  not  too  valuable,  R.  Duffy 
Lewis,  vice  president  and  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  Alexander’s  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  New  York,  told  top 
management  that  a  buyer  can  be  only 
as  good  as  his  management,  can  grow 
only  as  management  grows. 

"You  are  not  as  alert  or  aggressive 
as  you  should  be  in  justifying  your 
existence  as  a  retailer,”  charged  Lewis’s 
imaginary  buyer,  and  proceeded  to 
make  public  some  of  his  reactions  to 
management  prolicies.  For  example: 

If  a  store  offers  services  and  requires 
the  buyer  to  add  on  more  markup 
than  a  non-service  competitor,  the 
buyer  says,  “I  don't  criticize  your 
charge,  but  I  do  condemn  your  failure 
to  justify  it  to  the  customer  and  even 
to  yourself.  .  .  .  There  is  a  greater  ex¬ 
pense  incurred  in  prtxlucing  our  full 
services.  Surely  you  can  justify  the 
charge  for  this.  It  is  an  extra  that  is 
given  the  merchandise,  just  as  a  steak 
takes  on  more  value  when  it  is  served 
at  the  Waldorf  rather  than  at  a 
diner.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eloquent 
buyer  of  Lewis’s  creation  warned  his 
management  not  to  look  down  on  the 
non-service  store  and  call  it  illegiti¬ 
mate:  “These  stores  are  appreciated 
by  many  good  citizens  who  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  patronizing  your  store 
because  of  your  desire  to  deal  only 
with  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  the 
extra  charge  for  service.  Thank  them 
for  making  America  the  wonderful 
country  that  it  is  by  making  it  a  better 
place  for  those  with  limited  income. 
. . .  They  perform  just  as  good  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  distribution  as  you  do.” 

fhink  Big,  Act  Big.  Lewis’s  imaginary 
buyer  really  went  to  town,  however. 


in  talking  merchandise  budgets.  “You 
want  to  be  big  business  and  yet  you 
act  like  small  business,”  he  accused  his 
management.  “You  restrict  my  inven¬ 
tory  too  rigidly.  You  usually  hand  me 
a  budget  with  which  I  do  not  concur. 
.  .  .  You  always  say  that  a  re-order  is 
the  lifeblood  of  a  department,  yet  you 
do  not  allow  me  to  fill  in.  You  preach 
that  nothing  must  stop  me  from  hav¬ 
ing  new,  fashionable  styles  in  my 
stock,  yet  when  a  new  item  comes  out, 
you  claim  that  I  am  not  open  to  buy. 
Even  though  you  say  it  is  a  sin  to  be 
out  of  a  staple,  you  do  not  allow  me 
to  fill  in  on  staples.  When  my  stock  is 
heavy,  you  punish  our  customers  by 
refusing  me  money  to  bring  these 
staples  in.” 

The  highly  articulate  buyer  also 
had  something  to  say  on  the  futility  of 
asking  a  buyer  to  trade  up  when  he  is 
also  asked  to  maintain  the  same  turn¬ 
over  he  achieved  on  lower  priced 
goods.  From  this  point,  he  went  on  to 
“control  by  cold  statistics  rather  than 
by  a  merchant’s  knowledge,  experience 
and  research.”  The  controller,  he  said, 
“has  too  much  authority  in  deciding 
how  much  dollar  inventory  I  should 
have  and  when  it  should  come  in.  He 
is  not  in  the  market  and  does  not  un¬ 
derstand.  Who  is  the  merchant?  If  it 
is  the  controller,  he  better  get  into  the 
market  and  stay  there  so  that  he  can 
talk  my  language  and  understand  my 
problems.”  Lewis’s  buyer  expressed 
respect  for  the  controller’s  financial 
genius,  but  asked  to  see  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  and  the  buyer  given 
back  “the  discretion,  speed,  leeway 
and  freedom  of  action  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  good  merchandising  in  this 
competitive  era.” 

Out  of  the  Rut.  Here  are  some  other 
faults  this  buyer  found  in  top  manage¬ 
ments  executives: 


They  insist  that  the  buyer  order 
from  vendors  who  give  large  advertis¬ 
ing  allowances  but  do  not  necessarily 
have  the  best  merchandise  for  the 
store.  They  starve  stocks  at  inventory¬ 
taking  time.  They  demand  an  arbi¬ 
trary  percentage  reduction  before  the 
buyer  may  snap  up  a  closeout— instead 
of  letting  him  act  on  his  merchandise 
knowledge  and  merchandising  sense. 
They  refuse  to  let  him  plunge  on  a 
good  new  item.  They  require  him  to 
buy  “against  a  date  on  the  calendar” 
instead  of  against  customer  demand. 

When  it  comes  to  br|inch  stores,  he 
continued,  they  are  “miserly”  and 
short-sighted  about  inventories;  they 
fail  to  set  up  adequate  merchandising 
controls:  they  expect  the  buyer  to 
handle  his  added  responsibilities  with¬ 
out  qualified  assistants,  and  without 
an  organized  system  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  branch. 

Finally,  Lewis’s  buyer  asked  for 
“the  opportunity,  the  inspiration,  and 
the  leadership”  to  be  a  top  buyer 
rather  than  one  who  is  just  average. 

Infants*  Department 

Turning  to  a  specific  department 
that  can  profit  from  more  attention 
on  the  part  of  top  management,  the 
session  next  heard  Sherman  P.  Haight, 
president  of  E-Z  Mills  Company,  Inc., 
who  undertook  to  point  out  what  the 
department  store  can  do  to  regain  its 
share  of  the  booming  infants’  business. 

“Mothers,  cousins,  uncles,  aunts 
and  friends  are  spending  an  average  of 
$150  for  the  initial  purchases  for  each 
new  baby,”  Haight  said.  “This  is  a 
startling  amount  when  compared  with 
the  average  department  store  charge 
account  of  about  $100  p>er  person.  Re¬ 
member,  we  sp)eak  now  of  initial  pur¬ 
chases  only,  not  total  expenditures  per 
year  for  infants’  wear,  which  is  about 
three  times  the  initial  purchase.” 
Haight  estimated  that  “a  market  of 
100,000  people  theoretically  should 
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fine  the  sales  .objective  in  terms  of  sents  major  contributors  to  volume, 

size  and  share  of  market,  using  as  a  such  as  layette  merchandise  or  small 

base  the  estimate  that  initial  sales  of  girls’  dresses,  blouses  and  skirts.  Other 

infants’  wear  amount  to  $3,600  per  ways  to  create  interest  and  traffic,  in¬ 
thousand  of  population.  Next,  since  elude:  sending  congratulation  cards  to 

sales  promotion  planning  must  arise  new  mothers;  extending  the  time  and 

from  the  foundation  of  merchandise,  frequency  of  toy  promotions;  using 

buyers  should  visit  the  market  early  layette  promotions  to  build  the  aver- 

and  place  orders  early  for  basic  and  age  sale;  using  fashion  promotions  for 

promotional  merchandise  in  order  to  seasonal  emphasis  on  new  fashions 

insure  deliveries.  The  “hottest”  manu-  and  to  demonstrate  the  leadership  of 

facturers  become  sold  up  as  the  season  the  store;  using  promotions,  demon¬ 
progresses,  Haight  explained.  Special-  strations,  etc.,  from  national  brand 

ty  shops  usually  buy  early  and  in  resources  whose  merchandise  contrib- 

depth,  more  so  than  the  department  utes  an  important  share  of  sales, 

store,  thus  insuring  a  sound  stock  posi-  Haight  also  urged  that  stores  give 
tion  for  the  season.  thought  to  better  assortment  display 

Third,  basic  stocks  need  to  be  con-  in  the  infants’  department:  “As  a  rule, 

trolled;  the  department  should  not  be  about  30  per  cent  of  items  account  for 

allowed  to  run  out  of  basics  for  lack  of  about  70  per  cent  of  volume.  It  is  this 

open-to-buy.  Fourth,  fashion  can  be  30  per  cent  which  comprises  the  target 

used  to  step  up  the  unit  sale  by  link-  area  for  display  necessary  if  the  in- 

ing  together  groups  of  items  related  fants’  department  seeks  real  volume, 

by  design,  style,  or  utility.  Increased  And  yet  many  stores  keep  such  basics 

sales  can  also  be  looked  for  if  a  proper  as  infants’  underwear  and  sleepwear 

atmosphere  for  gift  buying  is  created.  in  draw'ers  or  glass  museum  pieces." 

“Over  half  the  total  of  infants’  wear  The  success  of  the  ,Kleinert’s  fixture 

is  bought  for  gifts,’’  Haight  explained.  and  of  the  E-Z  quick  selling  floor  unit 

“Doesn’t  it  seem  fitting  that  the  de-  was  cited  as  evidence  of  what  can  be 

partment  should  be  organized  in  an  accomplished  toward  better  merchan- 

attractive  manner  with  the  proper  at-  dise  presentation, 

mosphere  and  display  of  merchandise  Simplified  selling  techniques,  how- 
so  that  shopping  can  be  easy  and  a  ever,  “have  not  eliminated  competent 

real  pleasure?  This  is  a  major  consid-  salespeople  nor  will  they  ever  lessen 

eration  which  many  stores  overlook.”  the  requirements  of  adequately  trained 

personnel,”  Haight  continued.  Such 
Creating  Interest.  To  create  interest  techniques,  he  believes,  “have  merely 

and  traffic,  Haight  recommends  more  extended  the  salesperson’s  productiv- 

use  of  windows.  He  finds  them  most  ity.”  He  urged  frequent  training  ses- 

effective  when  the  merchandise  repre-  sions  in  the  department,  using  exjjeri- 


provide  sales  of  $365,000  of  initial 
purchases  in  the  infants’  wear  depart¬ 
ment.’’ 

The  infants’  department,  Haight 
explained,  is  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  volume  increase  for  the  store  as  a 
whole,  nor  is  it  getting  its  share  of  its 
own  market  as  fast  as  conditions  indi¬ 
cate  that  it  should.  Meantime,  stores 
specializing  in  infants’  and  children’s 
wear  have  increased  tenfold  since 
World  War  II,  growing  in  number 
from  700  to  7,000.  Today,  he  said, 
they  are  a  major  force  in  the  sales  of 
infants’  and  children’s  wear. 


Suggested  Program.  I'he  most  seri¬ 
ous  threat  to  the  infants’  department 
in  Haight’s  opinion  is  the  baby  shop 
in  a  sidjurban  shopping  center.  “The 
sign  over  the  door  proclaims  that  here 
is  a  store  that  is  expert  in  the  needs  of 
baby.  Here  are  people  whose  sole  con¬ 
cern  is  parallel  to  the  mother’s.  Here 
is  where  the  gift  giver  can  be  advised.” 
In  addition  to  meeting  this  challenge, 
the  department  store  must  also  face 
the  competition  of  chains  and  variety 
stores,  which  have  greatly  expanded 
their  infants’  wear  operations. 

Nevertheless,  said  Haight,  the  de- 
partntent  store  remains  “the  major 
force  by  a  considerable  margin”  in  the 
distribution  of  infants’  wear.  For 
those  stores  that  seek  a  greater  share 
of  the  infants’  market,  Haight  urged 
analysis  and  planning  along  these 
lines: 

The  first  step  is  to  carefully  de- 


This  panel  of  fashion  leaders  appeared  at  the  Piece  G<H)ds  Merchandising  session 
(see  page  54).  They  are  Jack  Horwitz,  Sylvia  Franklin  and  Joseph  Love,  and 
they  joined  forces  with  six  other  speakers  in  urging  stores  to  support  piece  goods 
departments  as  an  integral  part  of  the  fashion  division. 


enced  personnel  and  manufacturers’ 
representatives  to  help  teach  newcom¬ 
ers  to  show  merchandise  and  read 
quality  points  and  construction  fea- 
tura  printed  on  hang  tags  and  pack¬ 
ages. 

Women's  Shoes 

Turning  to  another  department 
that  doesn’t  appear  to  be  doing  a 
bad  job  from  the  figures  alone,  but 
that  is  only  inching  upward  while 
competition  is  "in  a  smooth  and 
friendly  way  feasting”  on  its  mistakes 
and  oversights,  John  W.  Morgan,  of 
McGrew  8c  Morgan,  Inc.,  Parkersburg, 
Wat  Virginia,  analyzed  the  women’s 
shoe  operation.  He  called  attention 
particularly  to  the  figures  ?iot  shown 
in  the  MOR— the  w'alkouts.  Tallying 
the  number  of  customers  who  walk 
into  a  department  against  the  total 
number  of  transactions  that  day  will 
tell  the  story.  And  the  tally,  he  sug- 
gated,  can  be  kept  by  the  floor  man 
for  each  fitter  individually. 

More  than  75  per  cent  of  the  shoe 
buyers  today  are  ready  and  able  to  do 
a  good  job,  Morgan  contends.  He 
recommends  making  them  shoe  mer¬ 
chandisers,  accountable  directly  to  top 
management.  With  such  buyers,  the 
department  store  can  set  up  a  shoe 
store  under  its  own  roof  and  meet  the 
competition  of  the  departmentized 
family  shoe  store,  which,  Morgan  said, 
IS  doing  a  tremendous  job.  These 
stores,  he  pointed  out,  have  excellent 
locations,  lots  of  windows,  tremendous 
inside  display,  complete  handbag  and 
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hosiery  departments,  ample  seating 
space,  accessible  stock  rooms,  charge 
accounts,  delivery  service— and  often 
their  own  parking  areas.  All  this,  and 
store  owners  on  the  job  to  see  that 
things  move! 

Women  on  the  Sales  Staff.  The  shoe 
buyer  who  sets  out  to  meet  this  formi¬ 
dable  competition  will  be  made  or 
broken  by  his  sales  force,  Morgan  pre¬ 
dicted.  “The  key  to  your  shoe  increase 
is  personnel,”  he  said,  “and  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  any  personnel  problem  associ¬ 
ated  with  shoes  is  a  corps  of  enthusi¬ 
astic,  well  trained  w'omen  fitters.”  He 
recommends  the  “non-glamour  type,” 
and  preferably  small-town  or  rural 
girls  from  large  families  “for  then  you 
know  that  they’ve  been  exposed  to  a 
little  hard  work.”  In  exchange  for 
their  willingness  to  learn  and  their 
interest  in  fashion,  the  w'omen  have  a 
chance  to  earn  far  above  the  average 
pay  of  women  in  retail  stores. 

Morgan  stressed  that,  in  “the  good 
old  high  shoe  days,”  selling  shoes  was 
almost  entirely  a  man’s  occupation, 
for  it  was  heavy  work.  By  contrast, 
today’s  shoes  can  be  put  on  “in  the 
Hick  of  an  eyelash”  and  women  can 
handle  them.  He  finds  girls  and 
women  “taking  to  the  retail  shoe  busi¬ 
ness  like  a  duck  takes  to  water.” 

To  check  the  efficiency  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  staff,  Morgan  recommends  the 
tally  on  walkouts  suggested  above. 
Salespeople  who  sell  85  to  95  per  cent 
of  the  customers  assigned  to  them 
“deserve  a  constant  pat  on  the  back,” 
he  said.  But  anyone  who  does  less 


needs  more  shoe  information  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  tally  cards  will  tell,  more 
accurately  than  salesbook  totals,  how 
good  each  salesperson  is  at  winning— 
or  alienating!— customers  for  the  store. 

Fashion  Personality 

TOP  management  once  more  was 
reminded  of  its  responsibilities  to 
the  ready-to-wear  group  of  depart¬ 
ments  when  Peter  J.  Stelling,  execu¬ 
tive  manager  of  J.  P.  Allen  8c  Com¬ 
pany,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  offered  sug¬ 
gestions  for  creating  a  fashion  person¬ 
ality  for  the  store.  “To  be  a  successful 
fashion  personality  begins  with  top 
management,”  he  said.  “From  this 
point,  through  leadership  and  educa¬ 
tion,  it  is  absorbed  and  later  reflected 
by  every  employee  in  the  organization. 
It  represents  a  complete  coordination 
of  thinking  and  presentation  of  adver¬ 
tising,  window  display  and  interior 
display.” 

Since  the  success  of  a  store  is  in 
large  measure  controlled  by  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  its  salespeople,  Stelling  outlined 
some  of  his  store’s  methods  for  coping 
with  this  phase  of  the  job.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  to  make  the  sales  force  look  like 
a  fashion  staff,  the  store  permits  each 
one  of  them  (and  the  non-selling  staff, 
too)  to  buy  two  garments  at  cost  dur¬ 
ing  each  of  three  seasons  of  the  year. 
Instead  of  buying  cheap  dresses  to 
work  in,  they  buy  gootl,  smart  clothes 
for  store  wear. 

In  providing  fashion  information 
for  its  selling  staff,  the  J.  P.  Allen  store 
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holds  weekly  general  meetings,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  buyers'  staff  meetings.  The 
storewide  meetings  run  about  40  min¬ 
utes  in  length,  and  feature  a  showing 
of  merchandise  from  all  over  the  store. 
In  10  years,  Stelling  said,  “we  never 
lost  our  audience.” 

Getting  Good  Help.  Attracting  new 
and  good  sales  material  is  no  problem 
for  the  store.  The  general  feeling  of 
being  part  of  a  team  has  helped  here, 
as  well  as  in  actual  sales  results.  A 
prime  source  of  good  material  is  the 
teen  board  used  in  the  high  school 
shop.  C^arefully  chosen  girls  from  the 
various  high  schools  work  Friday  after¬ 
noons  and  Saturdays,  selling  on  the 
floor,  modeling  for  fashion  shows  in 
the  schools,  and  serving  as  commenta¬ 
tors  whenever  the  show  is  at  a  girl’s 
own  school.  Competition  for  the  jobs 
is  keen,  and  once  on  the  job,  the  girls 
are  encouraged  to  give  it  their  best  by 
bonus  and  prize  offers. 

The  attention  given  to  making 
salespeople  feel  like  part  of  the  team 
has  paid  off  at  Allen’s  also  in  an  in¬ 
creased  rate  of  charge  account  open¬ 
ings,  and  in  the  number  of  accounts 
active  in  the  upper  price  brackets. 
Salespeople  ask  cash  customers  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  accounts,  and  receive  a  bonus 
once  the  account  has  been  used.  These 
bonuses  are  distributed  specially, 
twice  a  month. 

Stelling  stressed  that  “responsibility 
rests  at  the  top  of  the  ladder.”  Recog¬ 
nition  of  this  fact  brings  worthwhile 
results,  not  only  in  building  and  hold¬ 
ing  volume,  but  also  in  the  eagerness 
resources  show  to  sell  the  top  store  of 
a  community,  and  to  give  it  their  best 
items,  often  on  an  exclusive  basis. 


Up,  Sportswear! 

Helen  valentine,  editor  of 
Charm  Magazine,  reviewed  the 
gains  made  by  sportswear  as  the  casual 
trend  gathered  momentum.  Sports¬ 
wear,  she  pointed  out,  is  at  an  all-time 
high— but  fashion  is  not  predictable, 
and,  the  higher  the  peak,  the  swifter 
the  slide  down  can  be.  To  keep 
sportswear  on  the  uptrend,  she  urged 
attention  to  the  problem  of  merchan¬ 
dise  diversification,  to  that  of  physical 
space  and  layout,  and  to  techniques 
for  buying,  selling  and  promoting  this 
classification. 

More  Coordination.  To  get  a  bigger 
salescheck  by  selling  more  items  to  the 
customer,  she^  urged  coordination— not 
just  of  skirts  and  blouses,  but  of  swim 
suits  and  beach  coats,  blouses  and  even¬ 
ing  skirts,  and  other  items  worn  to¬ 
gether  but  not  always  shown  and  sold 
together.  Stores  experienced  in  over¬ 
all  ready-to-wear  and  accessories  co¬ 
ordination  are  not  always  doing  a 
good  job  in  fabric,  design,  and  color 
coordination  of  sportswear,  she  said. 

To  make  the  most  of  the  limited 
shopping  time  that  even  the  least  busy 
customer  seems  to  have  these  days, 
.Miss  Valentine  urged  more  impulse- 
to-buy  coordinations.  As  an  example, 
she  offered  a  beach  boutique  in  the 
sportswear  department,  to  include  sun 
glasses,  cosmetics,  bags,  shoes  and  hats, 
along  with  the  appropriate  sportswear 
merchandise.  Sportswear,  she  com¬ 
mented,  creates  an  impulse  to  buy 
merchandise  from  other  departments, 
too,  and  therefore  deserves  its  full 
share  of  ads,  space  and  windows. 


How  Customors  Livo.  Miss  V^alentine 
stressed  the  importance  of  selling 
within  the  framework  of  how  the  cus¬ 
tomer  lives.  The  business  woman,  for 
example,  is  an  around-the-calendai 
customer,  who  buys  12  months  a  year. 

She  buys  bathing  suits  at  any  time  oi 
year,  and  may  be  planning  a  winter 
vacation.  She  has  three  lives.  Miss 
Valentine  went  on,  and  needs  three 
types  of  apparel:  business,  after  five, 
and  at  home. 

Also  important  to  sportswear’s  con¬ 
tinued  growth  is  a  knowledge  of  how 
and  when  customers  use  the. merchan¬ 
dise.  Miss  Valentine  mentioned  spe¬ 
cifically  the  fact  that  sweaters  are  worn 
now  by  women  of  all  ages,  at  all  hours, 
and  for  almost  any  occasion.  She 
called  attention,  too,  to  the  woman 
who  wears  sizes  larger  than  16  but 
wants  young  designs  in  sportswear. 
Because  separates  present  less  of  a  fit¬ 
ting  problem  than  dresses,  she  recom¬ 
mended  a  greater  effort  to  sell  them  to 
women  with  less  than  perfect  figures. 
Having  the  salespeople  wear  garments 
from  stcKk  (not  models,  she  empha¬ 
sized,  but  women  with  their  share  of 
figure  problems)  is  one  way  to  let  the 
customer  know’  that  the  clothes  can  be 
worn  gracefully  by  the  16’s  to  20’s. 

Sportswear  Management.  In  laying 
out  sportswear  departments.  Miss  Val¬ 
entine  urged  stores  not  to  pass  their 
confusion  on  to  the  customer,  but  to 
make  better  use  of  the  space  they  have. 

“If  we  don’t  make  it  easier  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  assemble  her  sportswear  cos¬ 
tume,  specialty  stores  will  take  her 
business  away.”  She  warned  against 
too  much  item  buying— a  shot  in  the 
arm,  which  can  kill  if  used  too  often. 
The  related  merchandise  medicine 
should  be  used,  too,  she  said,  and 
called  attention  to  the  need  for  syn-  k 
chronizing  delivery  dates  of  related 
items  so  that  the  store  w’ill  not  find  its 
blouses  in  stock,  but  its  coordinated 
skirts  and  slacks  still  undelivered. 

An  ideal  set-up,  to  Miss  Valentine’s 
mind,  would  be  a  special  merchandise 
manager  for  sportsw'ear,  w’ho  would 
take  on  the  entire  responsibility  for 
this  category— merchandising,  display, 
sales  training,  and  all.  To  keep  the 
sportswear  sales  curve  headed  upward, 
she  summarized,  thinking  has  to  be 
coordinated  early  and  often. 

STORES 


At  a  board  meeting  of  the  Merchandising  Division;  Janies  C.  Becknell, 
William  B.  Anderson,  H.  Glenn  Dnis,  J.  M.  Scarbrough,  and  R.  E.  Scherling. 
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Piece  Goods  Merchandising 


The  two  touchiest  questions  about 
the  piece  goods  operation  got  a 
thorough  going-over  at  a  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  session  at  which  William 
M.  Yorio  of  Gimhel’s  Xeu’  York  loas 
chairman.  The  questions:  {!)  Why 
don’t  more  fabric  houses  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  do  as  good  a  fashion 
job  for  this  department  as  the  pattern 
companies  do?  and  (2)  How  far  have 
piece  goods  buyers  themselves  been 
converted  to  the  idea  that  they  are 
running  fashion  departments?  An  au¬ 
dience  of  about  500  retailers  heard 
from  one  fabric  supplier  how  he  is  cul¬ 
tivating  the  ox<er-the-counter  business 
into  a  better  one  than  he  could  do 
with  cutters  only.  They  saw,  in  two 
style  shows,  the  evidence  that  top 
fashion  talent  is  at  work  in  the  home 
sewing  markets.  But  they  were  told 
by  a  former  piece  goods  buyer  that 
their  own  methods  and  attitudes  are 
years  behind  the  times. 


20  Years  Behind  the  Times? 


nique  aljout  20  years  out  of  date;  scB- 
ing  home  sewing  on  the  a])peal  of 
economy  is  an  idea  that  should  have 
died  with  the  depression. 


FRO.M  Theodore  I,  Felner,  former¬ 
ly  of  Macy’s  and  now  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Burlington  .Mills,  came  un¬ 
sparing  and  comprehensive  criticism 
of  just  about  everybody  connected 
with  the  retail  piece  goods  business. 

“Some  fearful  and  wonderful  things 
can  go  on  at  the  piece  goods  counter,” 
said  Felner.  “For  a  relatively  few 
stores  this  selling  area  is  one  of  the 
busiest  and  most  profitable.  But  for 
the  general  average,  it’s  a  kind  of 
mercantile  stepchild  with  inadequate 
open-to-buy,  inadequate  advertising 
budget,  inadequate  floor  space,  inade- 
(piate  and  untrained  personnel.” 

.\ccording  to  Felner,  piece  goods 
buyers  are  still  trying  to  meet  their 
lashion-expert  competition  in  the 
ready-to-wear  division  by  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  price.  This,  he  said,  is  a  tech¬ 


A  New  Look.  How  to  convert  to  a 
fashion  appeal?  Felner  prescribed  a 
complete  overhaul  of  the  departrotn 
to  create  an  atmosphere  as  appeali|| 
to  the  fashion-conscious  customer  at 
that  of  the  ready-to-wear  department. 
“Ideally,”  he  said,  “the  average  fabric 
department  should  be  completdy 
scrapped  and  done  over.  In  many 
stores,  no  more  imagination  is  being 
used  today  in  the  display  of  your  raer- 
(handise  than  when  the  store  lint 
opened  its  doors  years  back.  I  realize 
that  a  complete  refurbishing  may  be 
difbcult  to  obtain.  .  .  .  Some  new  fix¬ 
tures,  better  lighting,  focal  display 


Charles  W.  Rutledge,  Theodore  Felner  and  S.  B.  Cohn 


John  O’Donoghue  tells  the  history  of  a  promotion. 


James  E.  Robison  and  Virginia  Pope 


Arthur  Wingate,  W’illiam  M.  Yorio  and  Kevin  W’alsh 
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Models  show  spring’s  two  important  silhouettes,  from  Advance  Pattern  Company’s  designs. 


platforms  and  new  mannequins  will 
do  a  lot.  .  . 

Iwying  Plans.  Buy  with  not  two  but 
five  basic  selling  seasons  in  mind, 
Felner  advised:  fall,  holiday,  spring, 
summer  and  transitional.  Formulate 
the  buying  plan  after  studying  the 
ready-to-wear  department’s  figures  to 
determine  what  proportion  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  done  in  each  of  the  chief 
classifications:  dresses,  skirts,  blouses, 
etc.  Figure  fabric  type  requirements 
in  the  proper  proportions  on  the  basis 
of  these  end  uses. 

In  the  market,  he  continued,  the 
buyer  should  concentrate  on  the 
sources  that  really  care  about  the 
over-the-counter  business.  From  such 
houses  he  can  expect  fashion-right 
fabrics,  up-to-date  fashion  informa¬ 
tion,  proper  servicing  and  delivery. 

“Information  concerning  basic  sil¬ 
houettes  in  volume  sales  and  top  fash¬ 
ion  sales  should  be  constantly  at  your 
finger  tips,”  Felner  emphasized.  “Buy 
the  fabrics  that  will  fit  into  these  sil¬ 
houettes.” 

Right  now,  he  added,  no  piece  gcxxls 
buyer  should  be  neglecting  to  capital- 
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ize  on  “time-saving  fabrics— the  easy- 
washing,  quick-drying,  little-or-no- 
ironing  kind.”  “I  am  sure,”  he  said, 
“that  most  of  you  are  aware  of  this 
trend,  but  will  you  be  prepared  to 
meet  consumer  demand?” 

Enlarging  the  Market.  Fashion  alert¬ 
ness  in  merchandising  and  advertising 
will  increase  the  appeal  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  women  who  are  already  in 
the  home  sewing  market.  But  for  the 
really  big  increases  in  business,  said 
Felner,  the  buyer  must  make  himself 
part  of  the  planned,  hard-hitting  drive 
that  some  segments  of  the  industry  are 
conducting  to  sell  more  and  more  cus¬ 
tomers— particularly  the  younger  ones 
—on  the  ease  and  satisfaction  of  sew'- 
ing  for  themselves.  He  praised  the 
efforts  of  sewing  machine  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  pattern  companies,  and  urged 
buyers  to  take  advantage  of  the  helps 
they  offer. 

Far  more  promotional  assistance 
should  be  coming,  he  said,  both  from 
top  retail  management,  which  tends 
to  regard  fabric  departments  as  “poor 
relations”  and  from  fabric  houses, 
most  of  which  concentrate  on  the  cut¬ 


ting  up  trade.  “However,”  he  said, 
“there  are  outstanding  exceptions  to 
this  rule  and  you  people  know  these 
houses  as  well  as  I  do.’’ 

Trading  Up.  Like  other  speakers  at 
the  Merchandising  Division  sessions, 
Felner  stressed  that  today’s  customers 
are  quality-minded  rather  than  price- 
minded.  They  are  willing  to  pay  more 
for  appealing,  fashion-right  fabrics,” 
he  said.  “While  I  don't  recommend 
going  overboard  all  at  once,  trading 
up  is  essential  throughout  most  piece 
goods  departments  today.” 

In  his  program  for  getting  out  of 
price  promotion,  “I  am  not  suggest¬ 
ing,’’  Felner  said,  “that  you  abruptly 
drop  special  sales.  [But]  consider 
carefully  the  periods  in  which  custom¬ 
ers  will  be  buying  seasonal  fabrics. 
Your  promotion  during  these  periods 
should  be  of  an  item  nature,  stressing 
fabrics  or  fashions  that  are  timely  and 
interesting.  .  .  .  Perhaps  volume  will 
be  lower  during  an  occasional  week 
when  figures  are  compared  to  a  sale 
period  of  the  previous  year.  This 
should  be  only  temporary,  and  the 
overall  volume  for  the  year  will  cer- 
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tainly  move  in  the  right  direction. 

"To  supplement  seasonal  promo¬ 
tions,  plan  sales  events  at  opportune 
times  and  when  groups  of  merchan¬ 
dise  are  available  that  have  exciting 
consumer  appeal.  Make  each  sale 
|jeri(Kl  count,  make  each  different." 

Finally,  he  said,  the  step-up  of  the 


department  to  true  fashion  division 
status  will  be  completed  only  when 
the  selling  staff  is  fashion-trained.  He 
urged  buyers  to  conduct  regular  staff 
meetings  to  pass  on  market  informa¬ 
tion,  and  to  arrange  occasionally  for 
sf>eakers  to  appear  from  yarn,  fabric 
or  pattern  protlucers. 


How  to  Build  a  Bigger  Market 


Most  fabric  manufacturers  are 
completely  neglecting  a  big  mar¬ 
ket  that  could,  with  projjer  cultiva¬ 
tion,  be  doubled,  said  James  E.  Robi¬ 
son,  president  of  Indian  Head  Mills. 
The  over-the-counter  piece  goods  busi¬ 
ness  accounts  for  a  retail  volume  of 
$400  million,  and  yet,  said  Robison: 

“The  fact  is  that  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  people,  the  pattern  companies 
anti  even  the  notions  manufacturers 
are  much  more  aggressive  in  their  pro¬ 
motion  of  home  sewing  than  are  the 
fabric  manufacturers.” 

Robison  agreed  with  the  frequent¬ 
ly  expressed  opinion  of  fabric  re¬ 
sources  that  to  build  a  substantial 
over-the-counter  piece  gtxKls  business 
is  “a  painful,  tedious  and  extremely 
ex|x,*nsive  o|>eration  for  a  manufactur¬ 
er  as  compared  to  selling  goods  only 
to,  or  |)rimarily  to,  cutters." 

But  as  one  resource  that  empha¬ 
sizes  over-the-counter  business,  Indian 
Heatl’s  experience  has  been  good. 
Robison  said: 

"Once  established,  a  large  volume 
of  over-the-counter  piece  gootls  dis¬ 
tribution  can  be  eminently  satisfactory 
for  a  fabric  house.  It  can  be  much 
more  stable  than  cutting  sales  alone, 
and  it  should  be  as  profitable,  if  not 
more  profitable,  than  cutting  sales 
alone.  ...  It  is  important  to  empha¬ 
size  that  the  pricing  structure  of  over- 
the-tounter  piece  gootls  must  show  a 
realistic  recognition  of  the  economic 
costs  involved.” 

For  manufacturers  and  retailers 
both,  the  possibility  of  doubling  the 
piece  gootls  business  lies  in  creating 
new  demand,  Robison  said,  and  the 
way  to  do  this  is  by  aggressive  promo¬ 
tion  of  ideas  for  home  sewing  projects. 

Th«  Retailer's  Part.  “You  merchants," 
he  pointed  out,  "have  not  been  get¬ 
ting  enough  of  this  kind  of  help  from 


fabric  resources,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  relatively  few  of  them 
have  felt  they  can  get  their  ‘bait’  back 
by  putting  on  such  a  promotion.  The 
more  encouragement  fabric  manufac¬ 
turers  get  in  the  way  of  successful  re¬ 
tail  cooperation,  the  more  positive 
will  be  the  response  of  additional  pro¬ 
motional  effort.  .\nd  I  am  not  sug¬ 
gesting  that  you  give  these  promotions 
your  support  out  of  the  kindness  of 
your  heart,  but  rather  because  each 
successful  promotion  can  be  very  prof¬ 
itable  for  you,  and  the  more  of  them 
there  are,  the  bigger  will  be  the  total 
home  sewing  pie  to  be  divided  among 
all  the  contenders.” 

He  laid  before  the  meeting  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  all  the  industries  and 
trades  that  have  a  stake  in  the  home 
sewing  market  should  join  to  create  a 
Home  Sewing  Foundation.  Such  a 
group,  said  Robison,  should  be  a  cen¬ 
tral  clearing  house  and  a  “spark  plug 
to  develop  and  expand  the  entire  mar¬ 
ket  for  home  sewing  fabrics,  patterns, 
notions,  sewing  machines  and  related 


Theory  in  Action.  Robison  was  fol¬ 
lowed  on  the  program  by  two  other 
Indian  Head  executives:  John  O’Don- 


Vital  Statistics - 

The  air  at  the  piece  goods  session 
was  full  of  flying  statistics  on  the 
potentials  of  the  home  sewing  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
piece  goods  business.  Here  ore 
some  of  them: 

Close  to  two  million  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  are  bought  every  year;  the 
sales  amount  to  $270  million.  .  .  . 
Sixty-two  million  women  and  girls 
in  America  sew;  four  and  a  half 
million  more  school  girls  learn  how 
to  sew  every  semester.  .  .  .  Pattern 
sales  run  to  100  million  a  year;  in 
dollars,  $40  million.  . . .  Piece  goods 
are  selling  now  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $400  million.  This  is  a  100  per 
cent  jump  since  1939.  BUT:  Ready- 
to-wear  sales  have  increased  170 
per  cent  in  the  same  period.  And 
while  ready-to-wear  sales  slipped 
down  15  per  cent  between  1948 
and  1955,  piece  goods  dropped  33 
per  cent  in  the  same  six  years. 


oghue,  director  of  advertising  and 
public  relations,  and  Peter  Ci.  Scottese, 
vice  president. 

O’Donoghue,  with  Hip-over  charts 
and  ad  blow-ups,  showed  all  the  steps 
involved  in  the  creation  of  the  Indian 
Head  cafe  curtain  promotion— a  sew 
ing  project  expertly  calculated  to  send 
even  the  novice  seamstress  hurrying 
off  to  the  piece  gorxls  department. 
.\fter  O’Donoghue  finished  showing 
how  much  imagination,  effort  and 
money  Indian  Head  had  put  into  the 
idea,  Scottese  outlined  what  retailers 
should  do  to  tie  in  profitably  with  a 
national  promotion  of  this  kind. 


Fashion  or  ''Parsnips  by  the  Peck"? 

IF  piece  goods  departments  lag  be-  who  are  most  inclined  to  let  others 

hind  ready-to-wear  in  introducing  do  the  missionary  work  are  the  very 

new  fabrics,  the  fault  does  not  lie  one  who  most  often  complain  that 

entirely  with  fabric  manufacturers,  there’s  nothing  new  in  the  market,  he 

said  Arthur  Wingate,  DuPont  spe-  said. 

cialist  in  piece  goods  merchandising.  Next  Wingate  described  how  Du- 
Wingate,  who  was  himself  a  retail  Pont  develops  new  fabrics  in  its  re¬ 
buyer  for  many  years,  said  that  tcx)  search  laboratories,  which  were  visited 

many  buyers  are  over-conservative,  by  a  large  group  of  piece  gcxxis  buyers 

unwilling  to  try  out  something  new,  last  October.  Twice  a  year  the  DuPont 

and  satisfied  to  leave  trail-breaking  to  collections  of  experimental  fabrics  are 

the  ready-to-wear  people.  And  those  shown  to  mills  and  converters.  .\n 
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exhibit  of  outstanding  fabrics  in  the 
current  DuPont  collection  was  shown 
at  the  meeting.  “Many  of  your  re¬ 
sources,”  said  Wingate,  “have  already 
taken  steps  to  produce  these,  and  they 
Avill  be  available  to  you  for  your  fall 
lines— if  you  will  only  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  be  a  pioneer  and  buy  newness 
and  promote  it  from  a  high  fashion 
point  of  view.” 


Plenty  to  Promote.  The  exhibit  in- 
clutled  three  Paris-designed  dresses  in 
fabrics  specially  woven  of  DuPont 
fibers:  side  by  side  with  these  were 
tlresses  made  up  from  available  com¬ 
mercial  patterns  that  einbotlied  much 
the  same  fashion  trends.  Wingate 
showed  them  as  a  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  pattern  manufacturers 


have  fashion  foresight,  and  that  the 
piece  goods  department  has  all  the  re¬ 
sources  it  needs  to  appeal  to  the  most 
fashion-conscious  customer. 

Buyers,  he  said,  should  stop  playing 
a  “lone  wolf”  role;  should  call  on  their 
merchandise  managers  for  help  and 
itleas;  should  use  to  the  full  the  serv¬ 
ices  available  from  their  own  fashion 
coordinators  and  from  pattern  com¬ 
panies  and  fashion  niaga/ines. 

.\bove  all,  they  should  stop  buying 
j)iece  gocKls  as  if  they  were  “parsnips 
by  the  peck.”  'Vhen  they  do  buy  a  big 
lot  of  sales  goods,  he  advised  them, 
they  should  merchandise  it  to  raise 
the  average  markup  —  handpicking 
staple  and  better  goods  from  the  lot 
to  go  into  regular  stock  at  legidar 
price  lines. 


From  Cradle  to  School 


A  I'HREE-PART  presentation  by 
the  Advance  Pattern  Company 


covered  the  spring  fashion  picture  for 
all  age  groups;  how  to  develop  a  big¬ 
ger  home  sewing  market  by  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  schools;  and  how  piece  goods 
departments  can  get  their  share  of  the 
booming  business  in  children’s  wear. 


The  Child  Market.  S.  B.  Cohn,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Advance,  introduced  the  pro¬ 
gram.  He  emphasized  the  work  his 
company  is  doing  in  the  children’s 
field,  and  urged  the  buyers  of  piece 
gootls  to  realize  all  the  volume  impli¬ 
cations  of  this  business.  His  points 
about  this  market  were  amplified  in 
material  prepared  for  later  presenta¬ 
tion  in  the  program.  This  feature 
had  to  be  eliminated  because  time  ran 
out,  but  here  is  a  summary  of  it: 

1.  With  sales  of  children’s  patterns 
increasing  each  year  (  since  1946),  pat¬ 
tern  companies  are  adding  more  chil¬ 
dren’s  styles  to  their  lines.  Fashion 
books  aimed  directly  at  the  children’s 
market  are  being  published;  fabric 
houses  are  designing  lines  exclusively 
for  children’s  garments. 

2.  Surveys  in  tw'o  leading  volume 
department  stores  showed  that  chil¬ 
dren’s  patterns  accounted  for  38  per 
cent  and  41  per  cent  of  pattern  sales. 

3.  There  are  nearly  31  million 
children  in  the  age  groups  from  three 
to  11,  and  the  youngest  age  group 


from  three  to  five,  is  the  largest; 
11,152,000  children. 

4.  Children  need  new  clothes  two 
and  a  half  times  faster  than  the  aver¬ 
age  adults. 

5.  To  cultivate  so  promising  a 
market,  the  piece  goods  department 
should  set  up  a  separate  children’s 
section,  merchandise  it  systematically 
and  promote  it  enthusiastically. 

.V  Bates  Disneyland  promotion  then 
in  full  swing  at  John  Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia,  was  described  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  good  cooperation  between 
store  and  resources.  Well-identified 
special  tables  displayed  the  line.  Elev¬ 
en  made-up  children’s  dresses  were 
displayed  on  mannequins  on  the  main 
fashion  aisle,  side  by  side  with  manne¬ 
quins  displaying  grown-up  styles. 
window’  was  given  to  the  promotion, 
and  in  the  department  14  shadow- 
boxes  displayed  the  Disneyland  fab¬ 
rics.  The  display  was  scheduled  to 
remain  for  a  month;  at  convention 
time  a  re-order  on  the  yard  goods  had 
been  placed  after  the  first  four  days 
of  selling. 


Three  Ages  of  Fashion.  Virginia  Pope, 
fashion  consultant  to  .\dvance,  spoke 
on  style  trends  for  spring  and  present¬ 
ed  a  panel  of  three  well-known  cre¬ 
ators  of  ready-to-wear  fashions,  who 
also  design  .\dvance  patterns.  They 
were:  Joseph  Love,  Sylvia  Franklin 


of  Kay  Wynne  Dress  Co.,  and  Jack 
Horwitz.  Examples  of  their  spring 
pattern  designs  for  childn  u,  juniors 
and  women  were  modeled. 


In  the  Schools.  A  panel  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics  teachers  was  interviewed  bv 
Edna  Bryte  Bishop,  director  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  .Advance  Pattern  Co. 
To  help  along  sewing  education  in 
the  schools,  the  teachers  asked  for 
such  helps  as  the  following: 

Personal  visits  to  the  school  to  put 
on  clinics,  shows  and  demonstrations; 
price-tagged  swatches  in  full  color 
ranges;  loans  of  one-yard  lengths  of 
fabric:  more  information  generally  on 
selection  of  fabrics  for  men’s  and 
boys’  clothes,  on  remodeling,  and  on 
home  furnishings.  They  suggested 
that  stores  could  arrange  for  teachers 
to  bring  their  classes  in  on  field  trips, 
and  set  iqj  exhibits  of  fabrics  recom¬ 
mended  for  different  uses. 

The  members  of  the  panel  were; 
Violet  Ciretzmacher,  supervisor,  Phila 
delphia  School  District;  Dr.  Henri 
etta  Flack,  chairman.  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  Department,  New  York  Univenity; 
Verna  Danley,  New  Jersey  State  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Home  Economics;  and 
Kathleen  Rodgers,  head  of  the  Home 
Economics  Department,  New  Dorp 
High  School,  Staten  Island. 


"I  Remember  Mama."  Those  who 
complain  about  the  lack  of  newness  | 
in  any  department  store  stock,  includ 
ing  piece  goods,  just  have  short  mem 
ories.  By  way  of  restoring  their  per 
spective,  and  incidentally  contribut¬ 
ing  a  refreshing  change  of  pace  to  the 
program,  Charles  W.  Rutledge,  Du 
Pont’s  Director  of  product  informa¬ 
tion,  gave  one  of.his  famous  prop-and- 
chatter  talks  about  the  “good  old 
days.” 

This  one  involved  a  fascinating  col¬ 
lection  of  sad  irons  and  flat  irons,  dat 
ing  back  to  colonial  times;  a  kerosene 
iron  which  looked  as  if  it  might  deal 
sudden  death,  and  a  heterogeneous 
collection  of  back-breaking  laundrs 
implements  of  many  periods.  For  any¬ 
one  contemplating  a  storewide  spring 
promotion  of  wash-and-wear  fabrics, 
the  Rutledge  show  was  a  made-to- 
order  inspiration  for  an  appealing 
theme  and  background. 
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The  many-faceted  problems  of  pack- 
ajrhifr  department  store  merchan¬ 
dise  got  a  thorough  analysis  at  the 
Visual  Merchandising  Group’s  session, 
presided  ox>er  by  Edioard  i>on  Castle- 
berg,  display  director  of  Blooming- 
dale’s,  Neui  York  and  chairman  of 
the  XRDGA’s  Visual  Merchandising 
Group.  Rapt  attention  was  accorded 
a  report  on  what  department  stores 
leant  in  vendor  packaging,  and  a  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Sears  Roebuck  pack¬ 
aging  stoty.  Viewpoints,  figures,  facts, 
case  histories,  were  presented;  exam¬ 
ples  of  before-and-after  packaging 
were  shown  and  the  display  problems 
connected  leith  them  were  explained. 

What  Retailers  Want 

WILLARD  H.  CAMPBELL,  of 
Ralt  Shockey  &:  Associates,  New 
York,  repcirtetl  on  a  depth  study  of  de¬ 
partment  store  opinion,  conducted  in 
seven  major  stores:  Kaufmann’s,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  The  Broadway,  Los  Angeles: 
Hecht’s,  Washington;  The  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Company,  Detroit;  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  &  Co.,  C^hicago;  joske’s,  San  An¬ 
tonio;  G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Hartford.  In 
these  stores,  interviews  were  held  with 
presidents,  vice  presidents,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  managers,  visual  merchandis¬ 
ing  managers,  general  and  divisional 
merchandise  managers,  advertising 
managers,  buyers,  store  superintend¬ 
ents.  The  objective  was  to  get  a  cross 
section  of  retail  opinion  on  vendor 
packaging. 

Findings  made  it  clear  that  self¬ 
selection  is  growing  rapidly,  and  that 
packaging  is  the  key  to  the  success  of 
self-selection.  Merchandise  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  package,  the  store  executives 
indicated,  is  less  expensive  to  handle 
and  easier  to  sell.  The  jjackage,  how¬ 
ever,  must  enhance  and  complement 
the  merchandise  it  contains;  it  must 
reflect  the  quality  of  the  gcxKls,  as  well 
as  protect  it.  It  can  make  a  gift  item 
of  a  staple  and  increase  the  unit  sale 
by  encouraging  multiple  purchases. 
The  need  today,  these  retail  execu¬ 


tives  indicated,  is  for  a  more  aggres¬ 
sive  approach  tcj  packaging  by  vend¬ 
ors,  and  for  an  interchange  of  ideas 
among  retailers.  New  packages  often 
fail  to  consider  the  fixtures,  counters 
and  shelves  on  which  they  will  be 
shown.  .Although  new  fixtures  are 
often  an  excellent  idea,  they  are  not 
necessarily  the  best  solution  to  mer¬ 
chandising  the  package. 

A  Selling  Medium.  .A  gocxl  package, 
the  retailers  said,  is  a  selling  medium; 
it  retells  the  main  points  made  in  the 
resource’s  and  the  store’s  advertising, 
thus  increasing  the  ertectiveness  of 
that  advertising.  The  recognition  at 
the  point  of  sale  that  a  package  helps 
achieve  was  characterized  by  Camp¬ 
bell  as  the  most  important  link  in 
marketing  today. 

Stores  reported  that  gocxl  packages 
encourage  take-with  sales,  es|)ecially 
at  branch  stores,  and  they  would  like 
more  packages  made  so  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  carton  can  go  right  on  out  with 
the  customer.  They  like  their  own 
packages,  notably  their  stock  boxes,  to 
carry  the  store  identity  into  the  home 
and  to  be  made  so  as  to  entourage 
take-with.  .Among  the  points  they  like 
in  manufacturers’  packages  are:  item 
identification,  brand,  use  information. 


Willard  H.  Campbell 


consumer  benefits,  guarantees  if  anv, 
suggestions  for  re-using  the  package 
rhey  like  packages  to  give  protection 
to  the  merchandise  and  to  provide 
facilities  for  easy  marking. 

I'he  present  changing  patterns  oi 
.American  living  and  shopping  habits 
call  for  a  revolution  in  packaging, 
(iampbelf  said,  and  he  urged  visual 
merchandising  executives  to  provide 
the  spark  and  leadership  for  this  de¬ 
velopment. 

Sears  Roebuck  Story 

FINDLEY'  WILLIAMS,  Sears  super 
visor  for  national  store  planning, 
display  and  packaging,  led  off  the 
presentation  of  what  that  retail  giant 
is  doing  in  packaging  by  pointing  out 
the  vital  importance  of  packaging  and 
labeling  tcxlay.  He  cited  family  shop 
ping,  the  limiting  of  most  shopping  to 
a  few  peak  hours  of  the  day,  and  the 
demand  for  sjjeedier  selling.  The  con¬ 
sumer,  he  said,  buys  more  gcxxls  in 
less  time  than  ever,  and  demands  bet¬ 
ter  service.  The  package  and  label 
give  it  to  her;  they  sell  by  telling  her 
about  the  merchandise.  They  facili 
tate  self-selection  which,  he  stressed, 
is  not  self-service  but  better  senice 
under  such  adverse  conditions  as  i 
ritsh  pericxl  presents. 

To  show  what  Sears  has  done  toward 
improving  packaging  and  labeling,  a 
panel  of  five  of  the  company’s  experts 
then  took  over.  C.  W.  Harjjer,  man¬ 
ager  of  Sears’  Informative  Packagiii. 
and  Labeling  Division,  stressed!  the 
relationship  between  fixturing  and 
good  packaging  or  labeling.  "No 
package  or  label  should  be  designed," 
be  said,  “until  the  precise  method  of 
display  to  be  used  is  determined." 
Conversely,  it  may  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  get  the  best  possible  packagt 
to  intrcxluce  new  fixturing. 

Package's  Task.  .Among  the  tasb 
gocxl  packages  can  perform,  Harptf 
enumerated  that  of  giving  the  tits 
tomer  the  information  she  wants  in 


stores! 
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COLOR  IMPACT 


costs  so  little! 


Color — your  store’s  own  distinctive 
color  in  your  wrapping  paper,  shopping  bags 
and  cartons — has  both  immediate  and 
sustained  advertising  impact!  It  works  hard 
and  constantly  for  you  all  day,  every 
day,  in  ways  and  places  beyond  the  reach 
of  your  hardest-hitting  promotions. 


A  color  that  instantly  idontiflos  your  storo 
it  a  romindor  to  poopio  in  a  "shopping  mood' 
. . .  flogs  attention  whorovor  it  goes 
. . .  onhoncot  your  store's  prestige. 


A  color  that  is  distinctively  yours  represents 
your  store  in  every  neighborhood 
. . .  indicates  leadership  in  style 
. . .  stimulates  tales  at  your  counters. 


Wherever  smart  people  meet,  packages 
with  color  impact  lend  an  impression  of  quality 
. . .  give  your  customers  a  sente  of  pride 
in  their  purchases. 


You  can  profit  from  COLOR  IMPACT 
all  year  round,  and  at  truly  negligible 
cost.  It  is  mass-circulation  advertising 
at  its  finest!  Consult  your  regular 
paper  and  box  supplier.  Ask  him 
to  help  you  select  a  color  or  shade 
that  will  be  distinctive  and  reflect 
your  store’s  prestige  and  personality. 
If  you’d  like  other  information 
or  advice,  please  write  to  us. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  CYANAMID  LIMITED 
DYESTUFF  DEPARTMENT 
MONTREAL  ANO  TORONTO 


Symbo/  for  Quality  Dyes 


February,  1956 


Packaging  story  was  related  by  this  Sears  Roebuck  team:  C.  W.  Harper, 
D.  J.  Leeker,  Norman  Olson,  James  Anderson  and  Dan  Sekulovich. 


the  form  of  a  controlled,  professional 
sales  story,  suggesting  related  or  multi¬ 
ple  sales,  and  supplying  essential  in¬ 
formation  not  always  available  from 
the  salespeople.  At  the  same  time, 
good  labels  and  packages  help  to  train 
the  sales|jerson,  he  added. 

The  copy  is  not  the  only  important 
element  of  the  package  or  label.  Harp¬ 
er  explained.  The  color,  design,  and 
construction  can  emphasize  differences 
in  quality  of  merchandise:  can  adtl 
variety  to  the  display  in  order  to  pull 
the  customer  along;  can  focus  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  display  the 
store  most  wants  the  customer  to  see. 

In  designing  packages  and  labels. 
Sears  works  on  the  basis  that  size  and 
price  are  the  most  wanted  items  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  therefore  it  gives  these 
dominant  position  on  packages.  Those 
meant  for  vertical  display  have  these 
key  facts  in  the  upjjer  right  corner: 
those  packages  to  be  shown  horizon¬ 
tally  carry  them  in  the  lower  right. 


packages  for  such  items  at  a  singl: 
price:  the  quantity  contained  in  a 
package  varies,  however,  with  the  size 
of  the  nail  or  screw  contained.  (Sales 
increa.se:  .'lOO  per  cent  on  screws  when 
they  were  boxed.)  Blister  type  cards 
are  the  answer  for  some  items,  like 
replacement  plumbing  parts.  Others 
go  in  polyethylene  bags,  with  saddle 
lal)els. 

Proper  packaging,  which  in  this 
type  of  merchandise  is  usually  pack¬ 
aging  that  shows  the  merchandise,  has 
made  it  easier  to  set  up  well  organized 
displays.  Few  of  the  packages  call  for 
special  fixturing,  but  most  of  them 
make  far  better  use  of  the  fixtures  al¬ 
ready  available. 


be  squeezed  and  tested  for  agreeable 
softness:  the  boxes  speed  up  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  rods  sold  from  mounted  dis¬ 
plays.  .Among  the  benefits,  other  than 
straight  increases  in  sales,  that  Olson 
noticed  when  merchandise  in  his  di- 
packaged,  was  an  increase 
in  the  sale  of  better  quality  goods. 
Hidden  quality  points  were  brought 
out  on  the  labels;  customers  sold 
themselves  on  the  better  grades. 


vision  was 


Miscellaneous  Items.  P'rom  James  .An¬ 
derson  came  case  histories  ranging 
over  a  very  wide  field.  He  showed 
how  packaging  helped  organize  dis¬ 
plays  of  such  varied  items  as  painting 
tools— paint  brushes,  rollers,  etc.  He 
told  how  a  colorful  package,  with  a 
photograph  of  a  Camera  on  the  out¬ 
side  and  illustrations  of  its  major  fea¬ 
tures,  helped  make  .Sears’  own  camera 
stand  out  from  other  brands  in  dis¬ 
plays;  how  multiples  increased  more 
rapidly  in  higher  priced  items  than  in 
those  at  lower  prices  when  packaging 
invaded  the  men’s  furnishings  depart¬ 
ment. 

Dan  .Sekulovich  picked  up  with  case 
histories  from  the  w'omen’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear  field,  the  most  exciting 
of  which  was  perhaps  the  brassiere 
package.  With  tradition  blocking  the 
way,  and  buyers  objecting  to  anything 


Home  Furnishings.  For  examples  from 
the  home  furnishings  division,  Nor¬ 
man  Olson  picked  up  the  narrative. 
He  showed  curtains  that,  when  set  out 
with  only  a  paper  band,  looked  like 
rags  and  were  treated  as  such  by  the 
(  ustomers.  Now  in  polyethylene  bags, 
they  are  displayed  upright,  with  a 
label  carrying  the  name  and  picture  of 
the  style— a  format  used  for  all  other 
window  hangings  as  well. 

.Some  items,  like  curtain  rods,  go 
into  boxes,  and  others,  like  pillows, 
come  out  of  boxes  and  into  polyethyl¬ 
ene  bags.  The  bags  permit  pillows  to 


Case  Histories.  To  provide  examples 
of  what  good  packaging  has  accom¬ 
plished,  Don  J.  Leeker,  in  charge  of 
hard  lines  packaging,  took  over.  He 
took  bulk  items  like  nails  and  wood 
screws,  and  showed  how  a  box,  proper¬ 
ly  designed,  made  selling  and  display 
infinitely  simpler.  Sears  has  all  its 
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DISPLAY  CASE 


and  it  can  be  yours  FREE! 


This  handsome  piece  of  furniture  is  a  top*  •  Stops  traffic  in  your  departn 
notch  Milesman— ready  to  go  to  work  for  *  ^creases  impulse  buying 

you!  Available  in  blond  birch  finish  or  ( mcre^es  reporte  up  to 

special  wood  tones;  48  high  x  24  deep  •  Keeps  merchandise  handy,  ( 

X  39"  wide,  with  sliding  doors,  storage  space  •  Displays  five  styles  plus  2  e: 

with  shelf— opens  front  or  back.  Low  This  attractive  display  case  i 

enough  for  a  salesperson  to  sell  over  it.  FREE.  Write  for  details. 

Dove  Skin  Undies  are  softer  to  the  touch,  fuller  cut,  beautifully  tailored. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed — awarded  the  Good  Housekeeping  Seal  of  Approval. 
Individually  cellophane  wrapped  —  Briefs  —  4.28  doz.  Sport  Panties,  Step-Inss 
Regulation  Panties— 8.00  doz.  Extra  Sizes— 6.28  doz. 

Luxuray’s  newest 

combed  cotton  brief 


Designed  to  sell!— BIG! 


RedmanizedS  (preshrunk)  . . .  nylon  reinforced.  Double 
fabric  crotch,  full  elastic  waistband,  full  cut,  fast  colon. 
White,  pink,  blue,  maize,coral,  mint  green. 

# 4406  nylon  reinforced,  rib-cuff  style. 

#4408— elastic  leg  style. 

Both  Styles:  Sizes  5,  6,  7,  8  . . .  3.78  doz. 

Assorted  or  solid  colon  to  doz. 

Terms:  2/10  E.O.M. 

Colorful  enamel  counter  display  shipped  free  with  12  doz. 
of  either  or  both  above  styles,  ^nd  order  directly  to 


that  might  discourage  fittings,  the 
package  had  a  hard  road  fo  travel. 
But  eventually  it  was  impressed  on 
buyers  that  there  are  refteat  customers 
who  have  settled  on  a  bra  style,  who 
have  no  problem  in  being  fitted,  and 
who  simply  want  fast  service.  Thus 
a  package  was  designed  that  offered  a 
tlie-cut  window  through  which  the 
cup  cotdd  be  seen,  and  a  wallet  fold 
that  would  pennit  o|>ening  for  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  garment.  Next, 
boneless  girdles  could  be  packaged, 
using  transparent  film  through  which 
details  of  construction  could  be  seen— 
so  that  customers  could  distinguish 
Between  two  different  grades. 


Bout  with  Tradition.  Not  every  item 
can  be  packaged,  of  course,  but  Sekul- 
ovich  suggested  that  for  those  like 
coats  and  dresses,  a  label  or  tag  can 
give  identity  and  bring  out  the  selling 
points  at  the  point  of  sale.  Tradition 
was  against  this  idea,  just  as  it  was 
against  the  idea  of  packaging  bras, 


Display  of  items  such  as  nails,  above, 
and  socks,  below,  was  simplified  and 
sales  were  increased  by  packaging 
and  labeling.  From  the  information 
on  the  packages,  customers  self  them¬ 
selves  on  the  better  grades. 


Typical  self-selection  units 
with  signs  and  .'iy.ture  labels 
to  speed^election.  V»'iih  pack¬ 
aging  that  includes  full  sales 
information,  displays  stay 
orderly  and  the  customer  takes 
home  all  the  facts  she  needs  to 
care  for  and  re-order  the  item. 

but  a  solution  was  developed  all  the 
same.  Thus  a  coat,  instead  of  carrying 
seven  different  tags,  now  carries  one 
folded  tag  that  has  all  the  information 
the  customer  needs,  systematically 
arranged.  On  a  style  selected  for  ex¬ 
periment,  sales  increased  50  per  cent 
with  the  new  tag. 

New  Dimension.  Summing  up,  Find¬ 
ley  Williams  said,  “We’re  still  learn¬ 
ing.’’  He  called  packaging  “a  new  di¬ 
mension  to  be  explored.”  But  he  did 
make  a  plea  for  other  stores,  through 
NRDGA,  to  help  influence  the  course 
of  packaging  by  acting  as  consultants 
to  manufacturers  in  their  packaging 
work.  “We  know  the  consumer  and 
should  know  what  it  takes,”  he  said. 

Among  the  fields  where  he  saw 
scope  for  cooperation  among  stores 
were:  determining  basic  fold  sizes  for 
staple  items:  indicating  the  preferred 
number  for  multiple-unit  put-ups; 
finding  out  what  the  customer  wants  to 
know  about  specific  items;  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  presenting  merchandise:  niark- 
ing  procedures.  By  making  such  infor¬ 
mation  available  to  all,  Williams  said, 
retailers  needn’t  fear  that  they  will 
make  all  their  stores  look  alike.  They 
will  be  developing  wanted  guideposts 
for  the  planning  of  futtire  packaging 
and  labeling. 


Package  for  brassiere  stepped  up  re 
peat  sales.  Package  has  a  diecut 
window  to  reveal  brassiere  at  i 
glance  and  has  a  wallet  fold  to  per 
init  easy  opening  for  inspection. 
Package  for  girdle,  below,  also  has  a 
film  window. 
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Departmental  Profit  Standards 


The  old  .irgunieiu  between  the  net 
profit  and  the  contribution  ac¬ 
counting  men  has  lost  most  oi  its 
Stubbornness,  and  the  concessions  are 
coming  Iroin  the  net  profit  detend- 
fis.  That  \ras  clear  at  a  Carntrollers’ 
Congress  session  which  bore  the  hope¬ 
ful  title,  “.Should  Every  Department 
Make  Money?’’ 

Lined  u[)  in  favor  of  net  profit  ac¬ 
counting  for  every  department  were 
Laurence  Mallinckrodt,  president  of 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  and 
Richard  McEw’en,  controller  of  Mc¬ 
Curdy  Sc  C^o.  But  in  apjiraising  a  de¬ 
partment,  McEwen  takes  into  serious 
account  a  figure  he  defined  as  “con¬ 
trollable  margin,”  and  .Mallinckrodt 
revealed  that  .Scruggs  also  uses  a  con¬ 
tribution  figure  as  one  of  the  elements 
in  evaluating  a  buyer’s  effectiveness. 

W.  Earl  Miller,  vice  president  of 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  and  How’ard  Davis, 
controller  of  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  pre¬ 
sented  the  classic  arguments  for  con¬ 
tribution  accounting  plus  some  new 
ones  inspired  by  discount  house  com¬ 
petition  and  branch  store  experience. 
\incent  C.  A.  Bitter,  vice  president 
and  treasurer  of  Peck  &  Peck,  and 
chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
presided  and  deftly  directed— and 
tsentually  had  to  stem— the  How  of 
questions  from  an  audience  that  felt 
fflore  argumentative  about  the  whole' 
thiag  than  the  speakers  themselves. 


For  Net  Profit— with  Modifications 


ARE.\L  danger  in  the  contribu¬ 
tion  plan,  as  its  oppeanents  see  it, 
is  that  profit  weakness  in  some  depart¬ 
ments  may  come  to  be  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed.  Laurence  Mallinckrodt  empha¬ 
sized  this  point,  saying,  “I  cjuestion 
the  soundness  of  assuming  without 
specific  factual  support  that  certain 
departments  are  justified  in  their  ex¬ 
istence  on  the  a.ssumption  that  they 
have  to  operate  at  a  loss,  or  certain 
items  must  be  sold  without  a  profit, 
because  they  contribute  an  undeter¬ 
mined  something  to  overhead.” 


The  Scruggs  System.  Scruggs- Vander- 
voort-Barney’s  “net  profit  plan  with 
mcxlifications”  he  described  this  way: 

“We  charge  all  direct  expenses 
against  the  department’s  gross  margin, 
subtract  this  amount  and  arrive  at  a 
contribution  to  overhead.  Then  we 
pro-rate  our  indirect  expense  on  the 
basis  of  sales  volume  to  arrive  at  a 
department’s  final  net  profit  or  loss. 
It  should  be  noted  that  at  present  we 
are  charging  occupancy  into  direct 
expense  and  are  arriving  at  this  figure 
by  taking  square  footage  used  and 
applying  a  rental  charge  from  a  fixed 
schedule. 

“These  departmental  profit  and  loss 
figures  are  prepared  semi-annually  .  .  . 


and  provide  a  basis  for  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  expense  control  as 
well  as  gross  margin  dollars.  ...  I  am 
aware  that  this  emphasis  ilevelops  the 
tlanger  of  buyers  concerning  them¬ 
selves  too  greatly  with  details  of  ex¬ 
pense  allocation  procedures  which 
basically  are  not  within  their  mer¬ 
chandising  and  buying  responsibili¬ 
ties.  ...  It  should  be  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  evaluation  of  a  buyer’s 
effectiveness  is  determined  primarily 
from  operating  results  compared  with 
.MOR  figures,  other  available  figure 
exchanges,  and  the  overhead  contribu¬ 
tion  figures.” 


No  Substitute  for  Judgment.  It  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  keep  the  emphasis  on  profit 
and  on  the  expense  elements  affecting 
it,  Mallinckrodt  said,  if  only  to  count¬ 
eract  the  tendency  to  “automatic  mer- 
(handising.”  Management,  however, 
must  view  the  departmental  net  profit 
figure  in  proper  perspective— always 
trying  to  modify  the  acute  percentage 
consciousness  of  the  average  corset 
buyer,  at  one  extreme,  and  a  dollar 
consciousness  of  the  furniture  buyer, 
at  the  other  extreme. 

Mallinckrodt  freely  conceded  that 
while  “good  merchants  should  try  to 
make  a  real  profit  in  all  departments 
and  on  all  items  sold,  realistically  w’e 


must  recognize  that  retailing  is  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  averages  that  should  produce  a 
satisfactory  net  result  for  a  particular 
store  in  a  particular  community  .  .  . 
Whatever  is  best  for  you  is  the  correct 
method.” 

McCurdy's  Modifications.  At  McCur¬ 
dy’s,  said  Richard  McEwen,  account¬ 
ing  analysis  is  carried  to  the  point  of 
determining  net  profit  for  merchan- 

(k)iurollers’  Congress  chairman  Vin¬ 
cent  C.  A.  Bitter  stands  between 
debaters  Howard  Davis  and  W.  Earl 
Miller,  on  left,  and  Richard  Mc¬ 
Ewen  and  Laurence  .Mallinckrodt, 
on  right. 
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disc  groups.  But  strong  emphasis  is 
also  placed  on  contribution  and  the 
individual  profitability  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  is  not  the  first  consideration  in 
determining  whether  it  should  be 
maintained  or  discontinued.  .Simpli¬ 
fied  net  profit  figures  are  used  chiefly 
for  their  value  in  spotlighting  depart¬ 
ments  that  should  get  exhaustive  work 
center  analysis,  “to  establish  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  .  .  .  work  centers  charged 
against  the  contribution  of  the  de¬ 
partment.” 

“C^ontrollable  margin”  for  each  de¬ 
partment  is  arrived  at  by  subtracting 
from  gross  margin  the  following  ex- 
jjeilSes:  salaries  of  sales  personnel, 
stock  clericals  and  merchandise  cleri¬ 
cals;  direct  newspaper  linage  expense; 
travel  expense;  interest  on  merchan¬ 
dise  and  "two  or  three  other  items  of 


OVERHE.\D  cannot  and  should 
not  be  allocated  to  departments, 
said  W.  Earl  Miller,  vice  president  of 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Company,  and  the  two 
most  important  reasons  are  these; 

1.  Overhead  is  the  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  of  top  management.  It  is  illogi¬ 
cal  to  allocate  this  management  over¬ 
head  expense  to  individual  depart¬ 
ments  on  an  arbitrary  basis  and  then 
judge  the  departmental  showing  by 
that  standard. 

2.  Equitable  allocation  of  overhead 
to  departments  is  impossible.  Pro-rat¬ 
ing  it  on  the  basis  of  sales  penalizes 
the  high  average  sale  department  to 
the  benefit  of  the  low  average  sale  de¬ 
partment.  “As  a  result  of  this  formu¬ 
la,”  said  Miller,  “some  stores  have 
discontinued  departments  such  as  tele¬ 
vision  and  appliances.  .  .  .  While  I 
know  there  are  stores  that  have  sound¬ 
ly  decided  on  this  step,  I  wonder  how 
many  have  found  substitute  income  to 
pay  for  the  overhead  formerly  con¬ 
tributed  by  these  departments.  .  .  . 
An  interesting  analysis  of  department¬ 
al  contributions  is  the  contribution 
per  square  foot  computation  spelled 
out  in  last  year’s  MOR.  The  produc¬ 
tivity  of  our  television  department  on 
this  basis  has  been  better  than  our 
store  average,  while  major  appliances 
are  close  to  store  average.  These  are 
typical  loss  departments  under  the  net 


direct  expense.”  This,  said  McEw'en, 
“provides  a  more  than  adequate  tool 
for  the  merchandising  division  and 
other  management  to  properly  control 
the  most  important  variable  expense 
items.”  He  continued; 

“In  our  store,  in  addition  to  com¬ 
puting  controllable  margin,  we  have 
developed  a  very  uncomjjlicated  meth¬ 
od  of  determining  net  profit  for  iner- 
(handise  groups.  This  is  more  to  re¬ 
mind  the  members  of  our  management 
team  that  we  must  apply  the  overheatl 
burden  to  the  many  departments  and 
to  highlight  the  broader  classifications 
where  profit  is  most  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce.” 

The  most  effective  system  for  im¬ 
proving  departmental  profit,  he  con¬ 
cluded,  is  “contribution  method  plus 
work  center  analysis.” 


profit  theory,  but  they  did  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  some  departments  which 
show  a  net  profit  under  that  theory. 

“I  am  continually  puzzled,"  he  said, 
“as  to  why  we  so  often  refuse  to  pro¬ 
mote  or  even  to  sell  merchandise 
which  many  other  retail  outlets  are 
proving  to  be  profitable  as  well  as  a 
source  of  tremendous  volume.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  in  the  department  store  field 
have  handed  over  to  these  stores  a 
sidistantial  segment  of  our  volume 
merely  because  we  did  not  believe,  on 
the  basis  of  our  accounting  records, 
we  could  make  money  on  it.” 

Schuster's  System.  Descril)ing  the 
form  of  accounting  statement  used  at 
.Schuster’s,  he  said; 

“Our  departmental  P  &  L  reports, 
as  contrasted  with  our  monthly  oper¬ 
ating  reports,  are  issued  quarterly, 
each  report  giving  the  results  of  this 
year  and  last  year  in  dollars  and  per 
cent  for  the  current  quarter  and  for 
the  year-to-date.  The  first  section  of 
the  report  show’s  sales  and  merchan¬ 
dising  statistics  with  the  final  line 
being  the  amount  of  total  gross  mar¬ 
gin  including  cash  discounts.  The 
next  section  details  the  direct  expenses 
charged  against  the  department. 

“Our  direct  expenses  include;  buy¬ 
ers’  and  assistants’  salaries,  clericals, 
traveling,  phone  calls,  receiving,  mark¬ 


ing,  vendor  returns,  personal  propers  | 
taxes  on  inventory,  newspaper  adver  !f 
tising  including  preparation,  direct  I 
mail,  salespeople,  stockrooms,  bund-  1 
ling  and  delivery,  cashier  and  wrap  I 
desks,  mail  order,  phone  order,  will  | 
call  and  adjustment  bureau.  The  total 
of  these  expenses  deducted  from  the| 
gross  margin  produces  the  depart  I 
ment’s  contribution.  .  .  .  Below  the  P 
contribution  line  we  show  a  floor  rent-  I 
al  charge  as  a  memo  only.  While  we  : 
would  prefer  to  charge  rent  against  I 
contribution,  we  do  not  feel  in  our  I 
case  that  we  have  an  equitable  basis  \ 
for  determining  this  chaige.  (We  1 
would  be  happy  to  learn  of  such  a  I 
method.)  i 

“Excluding  rent,  we  arc  charging  I 
about  60  per  cent  of  our  total  dollar  1 
expense  bill  as  direct  expense.  Rent 
accounts  for  approximately  another 
10  per  cent,  leaving  about  .SO  per  cent  i 
as  what  is  usually  termed  overhead."  ? 

Figure  Exchange  Needed.  This  kind  ( 
of  analysis.  Miller  reported,  helps  to  * 
make  well  rounded  merchants  of  the  | 
buyers;  gets  active  merchandise  divis- 1 
ion  cooperation  in  attacking  expense 
problems,  and  guides  management  in 
its  effort  to  have  every  department 
contribute  its  fair  share  to  general 
store  expenses.  “We  have  used  these 
analyses  to  some  extent,”  he  said,  “in 
determining  proper  distribution  of 
selling  area  to  each  department;  de¬ 
partmental  breakeven  points;  wheth¬ 
er  to  convert  from  an  owned  to  a 
leased  department,  etc.”  What  is  most 
needed,  he  concluded,  is  comparable 
contribution  data  from  other  stores  so 
that  typical  standards  and  goals  can 
be  established. 

Cost  of  Pleasing  the  Boss?  To  Earl 
Miller’s  arguments  against  overhead 
allocation,  Howard  Davis  added  some 
more; 

1.  It  is  not  only  illogical  but  psy¬ 
chologically  wrong  to  involve  depart¬ 
ment  heads  in  expenses  they  cannot 
control.  They  have  enough  to  worry 
about  as  it  is;  when  they  are  faced 
with  what  look  like  “unconscionable” 
costs,  they  feel  driven  to  know  why 
and  how,  even  though  there  is  nothing 
they  can  do  about  it. 

2.  The  almost  universal  compro¬ 
mises  in  the  departmental  net  profit 


Logic  of  the  Contribution  Plan 
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PAYROLL 

Compute  gross  earnings 
Determine  deductions 
Indicate  net  earnings 

ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE 

Check  incoming  invoices 
Determine  cost  and  soles  figures 
Determine  discounts  and  mark-ups 

PERIODIC  INVENTORY 
EXTENSIONS 

SALES  AUDIT 

Determine  closs-of-sole  figures 
Prove  soles  checks 
Determine  departmental  and 
clerks'  sales  figures 
Accumulate  figures  for  taxes 
and  discounts 

OPERATING  STATISTICS 

Provide  management  reports 
from  sales  audit 


New  Series  C  BURROUGHS  CALCULATOR  whacks  accounting  costs 


This  is  one  of  several  Burroughs  Calculators  in 
the  new  Series  C  line  whicft  includes  models 
with  single  or  dual  totals,  in  various  capacities 
to  suit  any  figurinV  application. 


Since  speed  means  economy  in  accounting,  there  are 
three  reasons  why  Burroughs  Calculators  can  save 
time  and  money  in  your  accounting  department. 

First,  Burroughs  Calculators  are  key  driven.  The 
gadgets  are  gone — when  you  touch  a  key  you  get  an 
answer  instantly.  What’s  more,  complete  electrification 
provides  uniform  key  stroke  for  ail  keys,  so  that 
Burroughs  Calculators  are  eeisier  to  operate. 

Secondly,  Burroughs  Memory  Dials  automatically  give 
accumulated  extensions,  and  you  get  grand  totals  or 
net  results  at  the  touch  of  a  key.  There’s  no  refigiuing, 
so  less  chance  for  operator  errors. 

Finally,  Burroughs  Calctdators  offer  direct  subtraction. 
Accvunulate  gross  amounts  on  the  rear  dial  and  deduc¬ 
tions  on  the  front , . .  depress  the  “minus”  key  and  the 
answer  appears  instantly  on  the  rear  dial. 

Thus,  a  Burroughs  Calculator  with  Memory  Dials  will  do 
more  work,  faster,  and  at  lower  net  cost,  than  any  other 
machine  you  can  buy.  For  more  information  and  a  free 
demonstration,  call  your  nearest  Burroughs  branch  or 
write  to  Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

Wherever  there’s  business  there’s 

Burroughs 
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accounting  system  are  themselves  an 
indication  that  it  can’t  be  accurate. 

Supporting  Miller’s  htulings  about 
Schuster’s  television  and  appliance  de¬ 
partments,  Davis  quoted  Ben  Gordon 
who,  when  he  was  executive  vice 
president  of  Rich’s,  once  said  that  an 
“unprofitable”  appliance  department 
coidil  he  moved  into  its  own  separate 
quarters  outside  the  department  store 
and  with  no  change  in  volume,  mer¬ 
chandising  or  personnel,  become  prof¬ 
itable  simply  because  of  the  reduction 
in  ovcrheatl. 

Davis  said  that  the  number  of  con¬ 
trollers  who  favor  the  contiibution 
system'^is  startlingly  larger  than  the 
nimd)er  who  use  it.  Does  the  reason 
lie,  he  asked,  in  management’s  prefer¬ 
ence  for  “neat,  net  figures?”  “I’m  all 
for  keeping  the  boss  in  a  good 
humor,”  he  commented,  “but  not  by 
giving  him  unsound  figures.” 

New  MOR  Data 

The  first  step  toward  provitling  na¬ 
tional  statistics  on  departmental 
contribution  has  been  taken  by  the 
(Controllers’  CCongress,  NRDGA.  Con¬ 
trollable  margin  statistics  by  depart¬ 
ment  for  each  of  nine  volume  groups 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
MOR. 

Typical  anil  middle  range  controlla¬ 
ble  margin  data  will  be  published  for 
each  of  the  three  following  ratios: 
Controllable  Margin  Per  Cent  of 
Sales:  Dollar  Controllable  Margin 
Per  Square  Foot  of  Selling  Space;  and 
Dollar  Controllable  Margin  Per  Dol¬ 
lar  Invested  in  Inventory  (At  Cost). 

An  analysis  of  contribution,  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  it,  the  specific  elements  in¬ 
corporated  in  its  determination,  etc., 
are  currei'.tly  being  studied  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress  and  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Cities 
Controllers’  Group,  which  is  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Robert  Kahn, 
SherwiMxi  Swan  &  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Pending  their  report,  selected  expense 
elements,  which  are  uniformly  calcu¬ 
lated  by  most  stores,  together  with 
gross  margins,  will  be  the  basis  of  de¬ 
partmental  controllable  margin  data. 

In  announcing  this,  Sam  Flanel, 
general  manager  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  said,  “The  inclusion  of  these 


new  ratios  by  department  will  pro- 
viile  stores  of  every  size  w’ith  addition¬ 
al  guides  to  appraise  past  merchandis¬ 
ing  results  and  formulate  plans  for 
coming  seasons.  The  new  apfiroach 
rej)resents  the  combination  of  depart¬ 
mental  merchanilising  and  expense  re¬ 
sults  into  a  single  ratio.  Also,  data  on 
the  amount  of  return  on  investment  in 
inventory  will  be  available  for  the  first 
time.  The  controllable  margin  per 
dollar  of  inventory  reflects  the  net 
residts  of  gross  margin  and  selected 
expense  elements  together  with  the 
departmental  rate  of  inventory  ttirn- 


Other  MOR  Features.  Smaller  stores 
can  look  forward  to  more  department¬ 
al  and  total  store  information  than 
has  previously'  been  available.  In  ad¬ 


dition,  the  Publicity  Anal\>is  section 
will  contain  these  new  features:  (|y 
Distribution  of  advertising  and  medii 
expenditures  by  months  ot  the  vear 
(2)  An  analysis  of  the  relative  vol¬ 
ume  importance  of  days  of  the  week- 
(If)  Expanded  sales  promotion  expense 
information. 

For  the  past  two  years  computation 
and  printing  of  the  myriads  of  statis¬ 
tics  for  the  MOR  have  been  handled 
by  the  IBM’s  electronic  data  process¬ 
ing  computer,  the  701.  This  year  the 
job  will  be  done  on  IBM’s  new,  more 
powerful  computer,  the  701,  which 
will  calculate  the  newly  added  con¬ 
trollable  margin  ratios  directly  from 
the  information  submitted  by  stores. 
Thus,  this  new  fund  of  information  is 
made  possible  without  added  work  to 
stores  or  processing  cost  to  NRDGA. 


How  to  Cut  Expenses 


IN  a  session  enlivened  by  skits,  slides, 
and  songs,  the  Gontrollers’  Congress 
and  the  Store  Management  Group 
came  together  to  report  on  (I)  ex¬ 
pense  reduction  achieved  by  produc¬ 
tion  unit  accounting  and  (2)  a  miscel¬ 
lany  of  ilevices  and  systems  that  have 
reduced  outlays  for  payroll,  supplies 
and  maintenance.  Edward  Cagle,  con¬ 
troller  of  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co., 
was  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Production  Unit  Accounting.  Leon¬ 
ard  Hobert,  controller  of  Gimbel 
Brothers,  -Milwaukee  and  Lawrence 
Wallace,  store  manager  of  Forbes  & 
Wallace,  Springfield,  told  something 
of  what  they  have  accomplished  in 
their  stores  with  prodi^iction  unit  ac¬ 
counting.  Hobert  strewed  that  high 
productivity  alone  does  not  prcxluce 
low  expense:  high  expense  may  be  the 
result  of  too  much  production.  By 
applying  proiluction  unit  accounting 
to  an  expense  center,  management 
learns,  for  example  if  a  department  is 
flexible  enough  to  adapt  quickly  to 
changes  in  sales  volume;  if  supervisors 
are  delegating  enough  or  handling  too 
much  routine:  if  there  are  unrelated 
duties  combined  inefficiently  in  a 
single  job:  if  forms  and  reports  are 
unnecessary,  complicated  or  too  fre¬ 
quent:  if  necessary  forms  are  in  good 
and  ready  supply.  When  a  problem 


is  revealetl,  said  Hobert,  the  work  o( 
correcting  it  is  alreaily  begun.  If  the 
department  manager  is  then  required 
to  make  weekly  reports,  his  own  activ¬ 
ity  in  accumulating  the  information 
almost  accomplishes  the  improvement 
by  itself. 

Wallace  credited  production  unit 
accounting  for  releasing  his  store  from 
dependence  on  “the  horrible  average" 
in  analyzing  department  results.  His 
store  now  has  production  unit  ac¬ 
counting  satisfactorily  established  in 
its  offices  and  in  four  other  expense 
centers.  -\s  examples  of  payroll  sav¬ 
ings,  he  offered  these:  reduction  of  re¬ 
ceiving  and  marking  personnel  from 
98.9  people  in  1953  to  81.4  in  1955  and 
reduction  of  the  cleaning  crew  (with 
much  greater  efficiency)  from  30  to  18. 

Macy's  Campaign.  Dennis  Mulhearn, 
director  of  the  Trim  Waste  Campaign 
at  Macy’s  New-  York,  described  how 
this  program  w-as  organized  fover  a 
year  ago);  how  it  has  been  kept  alive 
and  effective,  and  some  of  its  results: 

Lights  forgotten  and  left  burning 
at  night  have  been  reduced  from  an 
average  5,000  to  an  average  3(M);  sav¬ 
ings  on  long  distance  calls,  which  now 
require  the  O.  K.  of  a  senior  vice 
president,  amount  to  $16,000  a  year; 
throughout  the  store  and  its  brancha, 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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YOU  CATCH  y; 
MORE  FLIES 

WITH  HONEY! 


As  honey  attracts  flies  so  do  smiles  attract  sales.  When  coupled  with 
common  courtesy,  more  cash  registers  jingle  merrily  throughout  the  year. 

Personnel  Administrators  are  often  confronted  not  only  with  the  problem 
of  hiring  the  right  personality  for  a  specific  job,  but  also  the 
maintaining  of  accurate,  complete  personnel  records.  Retail  store 
sales  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  dovetailing  of  human  aptitudes 
and  job  requirements  and  the  harmonizing  of  labor  and  management  aims. 
To  achieve  this,  management  must  have  all  the  facts  that  can  be  used 
in  making  correct  job  evaluations,  placements,  promotions,  wage  increases,  etc. 
Integrating  the  many  personnel  records  into  Remington  Rand  Kardex, 
with  pertinent  facts  visibly  signalled,  has  put  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
on  many  a  Personnel  Director’s  face.  His  valuable  time  and 

judgement  is  augmented  by  the  simplified  method  of  exercising 
visible  control  over  all  personnel  with  Kardex. 

To  put  that  smile  on  your  Personnel  Director’s  face  investigate 
the  money-saving  benefits  of  consolidating  personnel  records  in 
Remington  Rand  Kardex,  as  described  in  booklet  XI 464 
Personnel  Administration  (records  and  procedure). 


DIvUIm  of  SKRRY  RAND  CORRORATION 

Room  1257,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 
1  request  Booklet  XI 464 
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This  is  what  they  saw:  Top,  Pegeen  P'it/gerald 


Part  of  the  crowd  of  1,500  watching  RCA’s  color  television  show. 


Edward  Engle,  Manager,  NRDGA’s  Sales  Promotion  Division; 
Frank  M.  Folsom,  Robert  A.  Seidel  and  William  j.  McLaughlin. 


describing  towels  and  linens;  center,  models  dis¬ 
playing  boys’  and  girls’  wear;  bottom.  Peg 
Murdock  demonstrating  Sunbeam  appliances. 
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Color  Television 


The  curtain  rose  on  color  television 
as  a  department  store  promotion 
medium  ami  1,500  retailers  crowded 
into  the  Sales  Promotion  Division’s 
session  to  view  and  weigh  the  possi¬ 
bilities.  Chairing  the  session  was 
William  }.  McLaughlin,  McCurdy  & 
Co.,  chairman  of  the  Division. 

"Wide,  Wide  Window."  The  poten¬ 
tials  were  first  outlined  by  Robert  A. 
Seidel,  vice  president  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  and  former 
vice  president  of  The  W.  T.  Grant 
Company.  Then  RCA,  teamed  up 
with  its  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  produced  by  closed  circuit  a 
lavish  and  dazzling  color  television 
show  to  illustrate  Seidel’s  point,  fol¬ 
lowing  this  with  a  sample  of  a  new 
five-minute  program  now  available  to 
stores. 

Seidel  maintained  that  “virtually 
every  big  name  in  merchandising 
bears  dramatic  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  the  use  of  TV  is  a  ‘must’  for  sell¬ 
ing  goods.  There  is  nothing  any  of 
you  can  dream  up  that  will  help  sell 
any  product  in  your  store  more  effi¬ 
ciently  than  visual  demonstration  on 
television.” 

But,  he  added,  television  “has  not 
been  a  noteworthy  success  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores.”  He  contended  that  the 
fault  lies  with  the  stores.  TV,  he  said, 
'has  not  been  properly  put  to  work 
on  a  local  basis  by  most  department 
stores  and  other  retailers.” 

How  to  Do  It.  Seidel  said:  “If  I  were 
still  in  retailing,  I  would  be  dead  cer¬ 
tain  to  have  in  my  stock  anything  and 
everything  that  is  advertised  on  a 
national  television  show.  I  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  out  in  advance  just  who 
sponsors  all  major  programs  and  I 
would  surround  them  with  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  my  store  carried  the  merchandise. 
1  would  stock  up  heavily  in  advance 
®nd  I  think  my  batting  average  would 
very  impressive.” 

Television  offers  retailers  a  new  con¬ 


cept  in  merchandising  that  encom¬ 
passes  “personal  selling,  display  and 
demonstration  of  a  sort  not  possible 
in  any  other  form,”  Seidel  explained. 
This  impact  is  extended  even  further 
with  color  television,  he  said. 

The  Color  Audience.  “This  year  color 
will  really  take  off,”  Seidel  prophe¬ 
sied.  “The  market  is  there  and  gain¬ 
ing  steadily.”  He  revealed  that  RCA 
is  selling  1,000  color  television  receiv¬ 
ers  a  week  but  said  it  expects  the  sales 
to  reach  200,000  in  1956.  For  color 
set  sales— and  in  color  television  adver¬ 
tising— the  sales  target  now'  should  be 
the  “wealthy  middle  class”  bracket 
($7,500  a  year  after  taxes),  said  Seidel. 
The  jieople  are  “in  the  mood  to 
spend,  and  spend  they  have,  all 
through  1955.  And  they  will  spend 
next  year,  if  we  sell  them,  as  we  must.” 

The  “wealthy  middle  class,”  said 
Seidel  “has  adjusted  their  spending  to 
permanently  higher  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing.  It  is  they  who  have  the  desire  as 
w'ell  as  the  means  for  the  better  things 
in  life.”  He  maintained  that  an  “extra 
something  needed  to  clinch  these 
sales”  was  required  of  stores. 

Store  on  the  Screen.  Ten  television 
sets,  placed  along  the  aisles  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom,  came  to  life  with  a 
black  and  w'hite  picture  of  a  store 
front  —  Woodw'ard  R:  Lothrop’s  in 
Washington— and  then  blazed  into 
color.  This  was  the  RCA-NBC  dem¬ 
onstration  of  how  merchandise  can  be 
sold  effectively  on  television.  NBC 
star  Arlene  Francis,  seated  at  a  desk 
in  a  theatre  two  miles  away,  said:  “We 
want  to  show  you  the  wonders  of  color 
television  but  beyond  that  we  want  to 
show  you  merchandise  in  action  with 
all  of  the  sales  persuasiveness  of  mo¬ 
tion,  color  and  a  friendly  voice.” 

The  scene  shifted  to  a  huge  framed 
window  and  five  peignoir-clad  models, 
three  of  them  standing  on  clouds. 
They  selected  their  ensembles  as  Miss 
Francis  described  their  choices,  pre¬ 
senting  a  fashion  show  that  stressed 


color  appeal  throughout.  After  an 
interpolation  to  show  television’s 
effectiveness  in  producing  phone  and 
mail  order  sales,  the  dramatized  mer¬ 
chandise  show  continued,  showing 
men’s  sportswear  and  children’s  cloth¬ 
ing.  Jinx  Falkenburg  and  Bill  Cullen 
joined  the  show  to  demonstrate  how 
color  television  is  employed  to  sell 
color  television  sets. 

Next,  Pegeen  Fitzgerald,  manager 
of  retail  merchandising  for  WRCA 
and  WRC.\-TV  New  York,  presented 
a  sample  of  the  five-minute  “Window” 
program  which  becomes  available  to 
stores  in  Washington,  Los  .Angeles, 
Chicago  and  New  York  this  month. 
In  it  commercials  are  integrated  with 
editorial  material  and  the  sponsoring 
store’s  merchandise  is  described  and 
demonstrated.  The  programs  will  be 
telecast  in  color  where  color  equip¬ 
ment  is  available. 

Folsom  Looks  Bock.  RCA’s  president, 
Frank  M.  Folsom,  former  executive 
vice  president  and  general  merchan- 
tlise  manager  of  Montgomery  Ward, 
completed  the  RCA  triple  play.  He 
tossed  away  his  prepared  speech  in 
which  he  was  scheduled  to  say  that  the 
show,  “Window,”  “is  a  totally  new 
concept  of  mass  merchandising  that  is 
certain  to  pay  dividends,”  and  regaled 
the  audience  with  stories  of  his  early 
days  in  department  stores  on  the  West 
Coast. 

Folsom  said  he  had  never  forgotten 
the  merchandising  principles  he  had 
learned  in  those  days:  “give  the  cus¬ 
tomers  what  they  want,”  and  “make 
your  store  a  warm,  friendly  and  inter¬ 
esting  place  for  your  customers.” 
Many  stores  today,  he  said,  forget 
both  principles  and  bury  their  jjerson- 
ality  and  appeal  in  the  shifting  sands 
of  price  competition. 

Folson  enlivened  the  session  even 
more  by  directing  the  drawing  of  a 
color  set,  which  was  won  by  John 
.McCormick  of  B.  .Altman  &  Co.,  New 
York.  .Another  set  was  presented  to 
the  NRDGA  for  use  in  its  board  room. 
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The  Smaller  Store 


The  Smaller  Stores  Division  set  it¬ 
self  a  simple,  practical  theme  for 
its  session  on  sales  promotion:  how  to 
get  the  most  for  the  money.  Frederic 
\V.  Deisroth,  president  of  P.  Deisroth’s 
Sons,  Ha/leton,  Pennsylvania,  and  past 
chairman  of  the  division,  presided. 

How’ard  P.  Abrahams,  promotion 
consultant  and  former  manager  of  the 
XRDGA  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
led  off  with  a  discussion  of  three  simple 
rules  for  getting  the  most  out  of  the 
sales  promotion  dollar  generally. 
Sjieakers  who  followed  him  narrowed 
the  problem  down  to  the  newspaper 
and  direct  mail  dollars.  A  forum  on 
getting  the  most  out  of  the  display 
and  radio  money,  too,  had  Iteen 
planned;  but  enthusiastic  discussion 
of  the  earlier  sid}jects  left  no  time  for 
this. 

Of  the  rides  he  laid  down,  .\brahams 
said:  “VVe  all  know  these  three  rides, 
but  we  often  fail  to  use  them.”  He 
urged  retailers  not  to  be  sidetracked 
by  hunches  and  pressures,  but  to  re¬ 
member  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  retail  sales  is  now  assigned  to  sales 
promotion,  and  that  the  best  way  to 
reduce  this  Hgiire  is  to  use  the  money 
so  productively  that  it  builds  greater 
sales  volume. 

Rule  for  Results.  His  first  ride,  to 
promote  most  when  jjeople  want  to 
buy  most,  was  offered  with  the  com¬ 
ment  that  no  retailer  woidd  think  of 
promoting  at  the  wrong  time.  “But 
how’  many  of  us  do  it  without  think¬ 
ing?”  he  challenged.  Many  stores,  he 
said,  budget  their  total  promotional 
outlay  with  reasonable  regard  for  sales 
peaks  and  valleys,  and  with  reasonable 
borrowing  from  peaks  to  build  valleys. 
But  many  “fail  to  budget  their  indi- 
\idual  departments  based  on  the  de¬ 
partment’s  ability  to  produce  for  that 
particular  season,  month  or  week  .  .  . 
and  still  give  in  to  buyers  who  want 
to  be  represented  in  the  store  adver¬ 
tising  whether  there  is  a  demand  for 
their  type  of  merchandise  or  not.” 

His  second  rule,  to  promote  most 
what  [jeople  want  to  buy  most,  led 


Afirahams  to  recommend  three  types 
of  item  promotions:  feature  items 
which  get  people  talking  about  a  store: 
new  items,  pretested  by  counter  or 
window  display  to  check  their  accept¬ 
ance:  and  best  sellers.  He  particular¬ 
ly  warned  against  premature  dropping 
of  best  seller  promotion.  “W'e  all  know 
stores  which  have  best  sellers  that  they 
promote,  and  promote,  and  promote, 
with  monotonous,  routine,  uninspired 
regularity,”  he  said.  “They  do  this  be¬ 
cause  the  sales  keep  on  coming  with 
the  same  routine  regularity.”  He 
urged  stores  “to  promote  the  blazes 
out  of”  Ijest  sellers  as  long  as  they  sell. 


even  though  the  advertisements  ina\ 
be  “as  monotonous  to  you  and  as  repe¬ 
titious  as  the  image  you  see  even 
morning  when  you  shave  your  face." 

Finally,  Abrahams  urgetl  stores  to 
promote  with  the  benefits  most  people 
want.  .Most  items,  he  said,  have  some 
Irenefits  which  ap}x.*al  to  most  people. 
Listing  the  jieople  who  could  be  ex 
pected  to  f)uy  the  items,  and  then  mak¬ 
ing  a  parallel  list  of  the  known  factors 
about  the  item  "•*  ’'e  of  help  here. 
“\o  atlvertisin  -  hope  to  be 
all  things  to  al'  ’re  said,  but 

“all  copy  can  pic..  .  .e  benefits 
which  appeal  to  most.” 


The  Newspaper  Dollar 


Discussing  how  to  get  the  most 

out  of  the  smaller  store’s  news¬ 
paper  dollar,  Ted  Jacobs,  president  of 
Ted  Jacobs,  Inc.,  outlined  the  meth- 
(xls  that  have  helped  build  his  store  to 
the  half-inillion-a-year  level  in  less 
than  six  years,  in  spite  of  what  he 
describes  as  a  50  per  cent  location  in 
a  community  of  60,000.  Advertising, 
he  explained,  is  not  a  mathematical 
proposition:  double  the  expienditure 
does  not  always  yield  twice  as  large  a 
return.  But  neither  does  it  have  to  be 
a  gamble,  if  small  merchants  avoid 
common  pitfalls. 

“W’e  used  to  waste  a  lot  of  our  ad¬ 
vertising  money,”  Jacobs  admitted. 
“Our  newspaper  advertising  was 
running  us  instead  of  our  guiding  it.” 
With  newspaper  contracts  calling  for 
the  use  of  a  sfjecified  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  inches  a  week,  and  with  news¬ 
paper  deadlines  cropping  up  before 
the  retailer  was  ready  with  a  carefully 
planned  ad,  Jacobs  recalled  that  he 
usetl  to  take  the  first  appropriate  mat 
of  merchandise  he  could  find  and  come 
in  just  under  the  deadline.  If  the  item 
was  new  and  it  pulled,  there  wasn’t 
stock  to  back  it  up;  if  it  did  not  pull, 
it  was,  in  his  words,  “just  like  tearing 
up  dollar  bills  and  throwing  them 
away.” 


Sell  the  Store.  Jacobs  met  his  problem 
by  deciding  that  his  store’s  advertising 
shoidd  sell,  not  just  an  item,  but  the 
store’s  |x:rsonality.  Such  a  program, 
he  said,  “sells  your  potential  customer 
on  you,  and  whether  or  not  she  like 
the  item  shown,  she  becomes  aware  o( 
and  receptive  to  your  store  as  a  plact 
to  shop.”  To  project  the  store’s  per¬ 
sonality,  he  recommends  a  consistent, 
individual  format  for  all  its  ads,  to 
which  the  store  will  stick.  “Repetition, 
not  of  the  contents  of  the  ad,  but  of  its 
general  appearance,  builds  recogni¬ 
tion,  and  recognition  makes  friends 
and  influences  customers.” 

In  keeping  with  this  program,  his 
store  changes  type  face  and  copy  as 
needed  w'hen  it  uses  mats  from  manu¬ 
facturers,  often  retaining  only  the  art 
work— but  keeping  the  appearance  and 
tone  of  the  ad  in  line  with  the  per¬ 
sonality  established  in  the  store’s  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Schedules  and  Budgets.  To  plan, 
budget  and  schedule  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  for  best  results,  Jacobs  urged 
retailers  to  maintain  daily  sales  ligure 
by  departments.  When  he  finds  a  da> 
that,  in  a  previous  year,  was  good  with 
out  benefit  of  advertising,  he  seeks  to 
schedule  an  ad  for  that  day.  “If  sale* 
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SMALLER  STORES  DIVISION  members  met  sepa¬ 
rately  for  three  sessions  of  their  own  during  conven¬ 
tion  loeek.  They  heard  good  reports  on  the  successful 
application  of  expense  center  accounting  in  stores  with 
volume  down  to  half  a  million,  and  on  gains  to  he  real¬ 
ized  by  cultivating  more  charge  account  business  and  by 
offering  revolving  credit.  Their  meeting  on  sales  promo¬ 
tion  was  rich  in  detailed  case  histories,  and  so  loas  the 
dinner  meeting  at  which  members  of  the  Division  brought 
in  their  reports  on  business-building  ideas  that  have  paid 
off  for  them  in  recent  promotion  and  sendee  programs. 


Simplifying  the  Job.  Jacobs  liad  some 
suggestions  on  the  mechanics  of  pre¬ 
paring  newspaper  ads,  too.  To  keep  a 
fde  of  mats  and  strong  ads  from  his 
ow'n  or  other  stores,  he  has  a  set  of  ply¬ 
wood  panels,  arranged  book  fashion, 
in  a  corner  of  the  advertising  office. 
Each  department  has  a  panel  of  its 
own,  to  which  its  current  material  is 
tacked.  The  store  subscribes  and  clips 
newspapers  from  cities  in  which  there 
are  stores  whose  advertising  provides 
inspiration;  it  also  subscribes  to  clip¬ 
ping  services  and  makes  good  use  of 
the  fashion  presentation  sketches  from 


its  buying  office. 

Finally,  Jacobs  does  not  consider 
the  advertising  job  done  until  there 
are  point-of-sale  and  window  displays 
to  tie  in  with  it,  and  until  the  sales¬ 
people  are  fully  informed  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  advertised  merchan¬ 
dise.  This  last  he  considers  the  clinch¬ 
er  in  a  sound  advertising  program. 
“Sound  advertising  results  in  more 
traffic,”  he  promised.  “More  traffic 
means  more  unit  sales.  If  you  retail¬ 
ers  take  care  of  your  unit  sales,  you 
will  find  that  the  dollars  will  take  care 
of  themselves!” 


were  good  without  advertising, 
mon  sense  tells  us  they  would  be  many 
times  better  with  an  ad  to  create  great¬ 
er  traffic.” 

Advertising  is  allocated  to  each  de¬ 
partment  each  month  in  proportion  to 
anticipated  sales,  but  a  10  per  cent 
reserve  is  set  aside  for  promotional 
items  that  may  turn  up.  The  previous 
order  to 


com 


year’s  ads  are  reviewed 
"pick  out  every  ad  that  produced  good 
results  and  keep  repeating  those  par¬ 
ticular  items  as  long  as  they  sell.”  At 
the  end  of  each  month,  a  backward 
look  at  the  results  enables  the  store  to 
let  up  some  of  the  next  year’s  ads  in 
advance. 


Direct  Mail  Promotions 


VVe  want  to  find  out  what 
people  liked  and  give  them  more  of 
it,’’  he  explained,  and  to  give  them  less 
of  what  they  didn’t  like.  To  avoid  play¬ 
ing  the  wrong  thing,  the  Jacobs’  adver¬ 
tising  concentrates  on  reorder  items, 
and  relies  on  the  traffic  generated  by 
this  powerful  form  of  advertising  to 
clear  out  other  items  that  sell  slowly; 
Jacobs  does  not  believe  in  advertising 
poor  sellers  to  get  rid  of  them. 

On  cooperative  advertising,  Jacobs 
follows  this  policy:  “We  will  never  run 
a  specific  manufacturer’s  ad  because 
he  cooperates;  we  will  advertise  an 
item  only  if  it  is  good  .  .  .  This  addi¬ 
tional  advertising  revenue  is  used  to 
wpplement  the  advertising  budget 
*iid  not  to  take  the  place  of  it.” 


$5.00  in  merchandise!”  Five  names 
and  addresses  are  printed  in  each 
month’s  enclosure— and  customers  look 
carefully. 


Direct  mail,  a  powerful  weapon 
for  small  as  well  as  large  retailers, 
was  discussed  by  two  speakers:  Joel 
Labovitz,  president  of  Maurice’s,  Du¬ 
luth,  and  Clarence  A.  Bartlett,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  A.  G.  Pollard 
Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Labovitz  concentrated  on  telling 
how  to  get  the  attention  and  interest 
of  the  prospect  who  receives  the  mail¬ 
ing  piece.  For  example,  when  his  store 
sends  a  fashion  brochure  out  with  its 
monthly  statements,  it  prints  on  the 
envelope:  “Free.  $5.00.  Look  for  your 
name  that  may  be  hidden  inside  your 
monthly  enclosure.  If  you  see  it,  bring 
in  your  enclosure  and  we  will  give  you 


Missions  Accomplished.  On  another 
occasion,  in  order  to  bring  customers 
downtown  for  extra  night  openings 
during  the  store’s  anniversary  sale,  on 
nights  when  no  other  stores  were  open, 
Labovitz  used  numbered  cards  for  its 
direct  mail.  Customers  were  told  that 
100  lucky  numbers  would  win  fashion 
gifts  valued  at  three  to  50  dollars.  For 
its  August  Coat  Sale  in  1955,  the  store 
mailed  out  bonus  certificates,  each 
worth  $5  on  the  purchase  of  a  coat 


and  fach  entitling  the  customer  to  ex¬ 
tended  credit  terms.  Sales  in  the  coat 
department  rose  15  ixt  cent  over  the 
previous  year,  with  lower  advertising 
costs. 

Direct  mail  doesn’t  always  have  to 
give  something  for  nothing,  however, 
to  win  attention.  Laljovitz  mentioned 
his  store's  program  for  reactivating 
charge  accoimts  hy  senditig  a  series  of 
letters,  offset  on  blank  charge  state¬ 
ments  and  accompanied  by  the  usual 
fashion  enclosure.  In  a  year’s  time,  the 
itiactive  figure  was  brought  down  from 
()5  to  .S5  per  cent. 

•At  .Maurice’s,  the  feeling  is  strong 
that  direct  mail  gives  the  most  for  the 
advertising  dollar.  .Although  its  cost 
|>er  person  sr)licited  is  higher  than  for 
other  media,  its  cost  per  prospect  is 
less.  Labovitz  stressed,  and  therefore 
the  store  is  constatitly  on  the  alert  to 
improve  its  use  of  the  medium  and  get 
still  more  out  of  its  direct  mail  dollar. 

Reaching  Suburbia.  The  application 
of  direct  mail  to  the  problem  of  reach¬ 
ing  newtomers  to  a  suburban  area  was 
the  subject  of  a  talk  by  Clarence  A. 
Bartlett,  executive  vice  president  of 
•A.  G.  Pollard  Co.,  Lowell,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Suburbia  around  Lowell,  Bart¬ 
lett  explained,  has  grown  by  approxi¬ 
mately  1/1/2  per  cent  in  two  years,  in 
terms  of  occupied  dwellings.  The  in¬ 
crease  iti  the  newspaper  subscribers, 
meantime,  has  been  only  7.2  per  cent. 
Matty  of  the  newcomers  to  the  area, 
with  tiew  iiomes  to  equip  and  children 
to  dress,  are  recent  arrivals  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  only  26  miles  away.  Pollard’s,  in 
its  effort  to  woo  them,  has  to  face  the 
fact  that  its  local  paper  misses  a  great 
many  of  these  newcotners. 

Shopping  News.  This  Fall,  Pollard’s 
and  other  stores  joined  forces  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  Shopping  News,  published 
weekly  and  delivered  to  every  occupied 
dwelling,  old  and  new,  by  mail.  Publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Shopping  News  is  a  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  Bartlett  explained;  al¬ 
though  the  merchants  are  interested  in 
supporting  it,  they  have  no  desire  to 
become  publishers.  Rates  are  some¬ 
what  lower  than  for  the  newspaper, 
and  the  distribution  in  the  particular 
area  Pollard’s  seeks  to  reach  is  more 
than  double  that  of  the  newspaper. 

The  direct  mail  piece,  said  Bartlett, 


appears  to  fit  into  the  advertising  pic¬ 
ture  at  a  jxiint  half-way  l/etween  news¬ 
paper  and  catalogue  in  terms  of  its 
length  of  life,  on  the  basis  of  what 
Pollard  customers  say  when  inter¬ 
viewed  insitle  the  store.  He  cited  an 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  jourtial 
which  |X)inted  out  that  bad  weather, 
which  often  nullifies  the  j/ulling  pow¬ 
er  of  newspajjer  ads,  seems  to  intensify 


that  of  catalogues. 

.A  more  direct  indication  of  ihf 


value  of  direct  mail  in  general  aniii 
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Shopping  News  in  particular  wastiuj 
by  Bartlett,  however.  For  the  first 


Nfiiwne 


months  of  1955,  Federal  Reserve  h;  tore  as 


ures  for  the  First  District  showed  i 
gain  of  three  per  cent  in  sales:  fortht 
Boston  area,  the  gain  was  two  |)er(rni 
for  Lowell,  it  was  1 1  per  (ent. 


Men's  Night 


DISGIJSSION  from  the  floor  point¬ 
ed  to  considerable  interest  in  just 
how  men’s  nights  were  promoted— 
those  evenings  before  Cdiristmas  set 
aside  in  some  stores  for  male  custom¬ 
ers.  'Fed  Jacobs  tlescribed  the  proced¬ 
ure  followed  in  his  store,  a  procedure 
that  brought  nods  of  approval  from 
many  in  the  room.  His  store  uses  both 
newspaj/er  advertising  and  direct  mail 
to  publicize  the  occasion.  They  serve 
refreshments,  which  in  their  case  are 
highballs.  Jacobs  points  out  that  this 
is  good  public  relations,  since  the  man 
of  the  familv  sees  little  of  the  store  but 
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its  bills  during  the  remainder  ol  tht|''^ 
year.  The  men’s  night  openings  (iiov, 
two)  are  on  nights  when  other  stort] 
are  not  open,  so  that  there  will  notl)^ 
the  problem  of  turning  women  shop 
pers  away.  Men  can  then  shop  with 
out  rush,  can  browse,  and  can  look  over 
every  last  item  in  stock,  if  they  choose, 
in  order  to  be  sure  they  have  pided 
exactly  the  right  gift.  Since  so  main 


of  the  gift  items  from  a  woman’s  sho:|'‘‘‘“‘"'^ 
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are  unfamiliar  to  the  male  shoppei 
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Jacobs  has  two  models  on  hand  for  tlv 
occasion,  to  slip  on  garments  in  whic!^^ 
customers  express  interest. 
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Expense  Center  Set-Ups 
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Expense  center  .Accounting  is 
practical  and  desirable  for  smaller 
stores,  and  a  number  of  them  have 
alreatly  proved  it  so.  .At  a  two-part 
session  devoted  to  accounting  and 
credit  for  the  smaller  store,  Herbert 
R.  Scull  of  the  E.  H.  Scull  Company 
and  Ehomas  W.  Wiseman,  president 
of  The  Chas.  P.  W'^iseman  Co.  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  Ohio,  reported  on  some  of  the 
good  results  that  stores  with  volume 
down  to  half  a  million  have  had  with 
the  new  Expense  Center  .Accounting 
Manual  and  also  with  production  unit 
accounting.  Clark  E.  Simon,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Division,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting. 

The  desirability  of  the  changeover 
is  obvious  enough.  Scull  said,  since  the 
old  manual  is  admittedly  obsolete  and 
since  the  Harvard  Report  figures  will 
be  on  the  new  basis.  But  small  stores 
may  be  inclined  to  believe  the  change¬ 
over  is  difficult.  Not  so,  said  Scull. 
The  fact  is  that  the  smaller  the  store 
and  the  fewer  the  personnel  the  easier 
the  job  of  conversion  to  EGA  is. 
“For  many  stores  in  the  Smaller 


Stores  Division,”  he  pointed  out,  “il 
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changeover  should  mean  only  a  re 
numbering  of  all  your  accounts,  th 
renaming  of  a  few  and  perhaps  the 
addition  of  a  few.  Most  of  you  in  the 
over  half  a  million  to  three  million 
class  should  find  all  of  your  require¬ 
ments  covered  in  the  Group  B  or  C 
set  of  accounts.  Flexibility  is  the  kev 
note  of  the  Manual  and  you  can  con 
dense  or  fan  out  accounts  to  meet  your 
own  requirements.  Stores  under  half 
a  million  may  find  the  Manual  toe 
detailed  for  them  at  this  time,  with 
the  exception  of  the  natural  divisions 
and  a  few  of  the  Group  B  centers 
Quite  a  number  of  Smaller  Store 
Division  members  have  converted 
and  Scull  mentioned  some  of  those  in 
the  figure  exchange  groups  with  which 
his  company  w'orks.  The  MercantikK- 
Research  Group  changed  over  bsijConti 
year,  and  the  Interstate  Dry  (>004 
Syndicate  has  just  made  the  switch 
One  store  with  a  volume  just  over  $1 


million  found  that  in  the  first  mnelmitj 


months  on  EGA  total  expense  p« 
centage  to  sales  dropped  almost  one 
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United  Parcel  SERViCE-j7#Jt 


Pittman’s  Experience.  i#escriniiig  ms 
j, ore  as  “a  tonvei  t  to  the  NRDGA,  the 
Controlleis’  C:onRiess  and  Kxpensc 
Center  Accounting,”  Thomas  Wise¬ 
man  assined  the  nienihers  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  that  the  Ex 
[jeii^e  (x-ntei  Accounting  Manual  i> 
so  clear  and  so  simple  that  it’s  a  gem 
[or  controllers  and  office  people  to 


ON  THE  SUCCESSFUL  COMPLETION  OF 
ITS  45th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


He  described  how  the  conversion 
a«,  made  at  his  store,  using  Group  G, 
Ith  36  centers.  Wiseman’s 


prepares 

monthly  distribution  sheets  for  each 
(enter  and  for  each  natural  division. 


entire  payroll  lias  been  clistrilnited  to 
centers;  expense  payouts  have  been 
Minilaiiy  assigned  by  EGA  account 
number. 

“We  have  budgeted  expense  for  the 
past  four  years  (when  the  store  first 
adopted  the  retail  method),”  said 
Wiseman,  “and  always  had  trouble 
making  our  figures  keep  within  the 
expense  budget.  This  year  we  bud¬ 
geted  by  expense  centers,  found  it 
much  simpler  to  do,  are  keeping  with¬ 
in  our  budget,  and  have  reduced  dol- 
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YOUR  PJIRCriS  AT 
RATES  AIMOST  AS  lOWAS 
GROUND  PAROt  POST 


It’s  hardly  surprising  that,  in 
less  than  two  years’  time,  over 
5,600  businesses  have  come  to 
regard  the  use  of  UPS-AIR  as 
standard  operating  procedure. 
For  low  UPS-A//?  rates  enable 
both  shipper  and  consignee  to 
shift  from  slow,  old-fashioned 
ground  parcel  post  to  depend¬ 
able,  time-saving  UPS -A/i?. 
Check  the  striking  rate  com¬ 
parisons  to  the  left  for  the 
story  on  these  savings. 
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If  ant  thk* 


PIUS  THm  IMMMTANT  EXTIAS 

•  no  minimum  weight  charge 

•  C.O.D.'s  remitted  promptly 

•  three  delivery  attempts 

•  courteous  delivery  by  trained, 
uniformed  drivers 


Senring  the  Trading  Areas  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco -Oakland,  San  Diego,* 
Seattle,*  and  Portland,  Oregon.* 

*Dettination  Point  Only 


WHEN  DELIVERY  COST  AND  TIME  ARE  IMPORTANT 


on  next  page) 


Credit  in  the  Smaller  Store 


A  STORE'S  credit  system  is  a  ver)' 
personal  tie  with  the  customer, 
said  David  Braunstein,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  Braunstein’s,  Inc.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  and  it  shoidd  be  well  handled  and 
exploited  to  l)uild  the  most  favorable 
customer  acceptance. 

Braunstein’s  goes  after  new  accounts 
aggressively.  Remarking  that  some 
store  owners  feel  they  cannot  afford  to 
carry  a  big  charge  account  loatl, 
Braunstein  commented:  “Personally, 
I  prefer  to  see  money  tied  up  in  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  rather  than  in  inven¬ 
tories,  and  I  am  sure  most  bankers  do, 
too.  In  planning  the  financing  of  your 
business,  do  not  sell  this  idea  of  atld- 
ing  new  accounts  short.” 

Getting  New  Accounts.  .Among  his 
devices  for  converting  cash  customers 
to  charge  customers  are  these:  Fifty 
cents  goes  to  every  employee  for  every 
new  account  opened.  Direct  mail  cam- 


Cleaveland  Heads 
Smaller  Stores  Again 

rU.ART  W.  CLE.\VEL.\ND, 
president  of  the  W.  W.  Mertz 
Co.,  Torrington,  Conn.,  was  re¬ 
elected  chairman  of  die  Smaller 
Stores  Division,  and  Clark  D.  Si¬ 
mon,  president  of  D.  J.  Cole  Co., 
Billings,  Mont.,  was  re-elected  vice 
chairman. 

Nine  new  members  were  elected 
to  the  Division’s  board  of  advisors 
to  replace  those  whose  terms  have 
expired.  New  board  members  are: 

Walter  Gates,  Wilson’s,  Inc., 
Greenfield,  Mass.;  Ralph  P.  Grant, 
J.  Fred  Johnson  Co.,  Kingsport, 
Tenn.;  Samuel  Halpern,  Halpern’s 
Tots  ’n  Teens,  Overbrook  Hills, 
Pa.;  Ted  Jacobs,  Ted  Jacobs,  Inc., 
Lorain,  Ohio;  Tom  King,  S.  W. 
.Anderson  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky.: 
.Alexander  Lofthouse,  Sun  ’n  Sea 
Shops,  Nassau,  Bahamas;  E.  H. 
Poulnot,  Jr.,  Kerrison’s,  Charleston, 
S.  C.;  A.  M.  Reed,  Howard  &  Bar¬ 
ber  Co.,  Derby,  Conn.,  and  B.  T. 
Thompson,  Brach’s,  Hastings,  Neb. 


paigns  are  addressed  to  lists  compiled 
from  fur  storage  records,  alteration  de¬ 
partment  tags,  C.O.D.  records,  beauty 
salon  patrons,  mail  order  customers, 
will-call  customers— and  various  other 
records  of  cash  transactions.  Window 
displays  are  used— for  example,  tying 
in  a  complete  wardrobe  presentation 
with  a  budget  account  plan. 

For  general  mailings,  lists  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  industrial  plants,  office 
buildings,  church  groups,  professional 
groups.  Welcome  Wagon  and  similar 
services,  moving  companies,  society 
pages.  New  housing  developments  are 
covered  not  only  by  mail  but  by  door- 
to-door  solicitation,  and  Braunstein 
commented:  “Properly  handled,  iloor- 
to-door  solicitation  can  be  part  of  a 
very  goml  public  relations  program.” 

Keeping  Them  Active.  .An  account 
unused  for  six  months  is  considered 
inactive  at  Braunstein’s.  One  of  the 
devices  used  is  to  mail  the  customer 
the  addressograph  plate  with  a  letter 
telling  her  to  return  it  if  she  wishes  to 
remain  on  the  store’s  active  list.  State¬ 
ment  envelopes  are  used  for  as  much 
direct  mail  as  possible,  on  the  theory 
that  “few  people  will  throw  away  what 
they  believe  to  be  a  bill  they  do  not 
owe  without  opening  and  reading  it.” 

Policies.  “Under  no  circumstances,” 
said  Braunstein,  “should  a  store  ej>er 
turn  down  a  customer  for  credit!”  If 
the  credit  is  obviously  a  poor  risk, 
make  the  terms  extra  stringent  or  re¬ 
quire  a  guarantee  from  someone  else, 
or  set  a  high  down  payment,  he  ad¬ 
vised.  “The  customer  may  not  be  able 
to  meet  your  terms,  but  you  will  never 
have  the  reputation  for  having  turned 
them  down." 

He  revealed  that  Braunstein’s  does 
not  clear  credit  applications  through 
a  reporting  service.”  Our  net  bad  debt 
write-offs  are  less  than  what  it  would 
cost  us  to  check  new  accounts  with  our 
clearing  house.” 

Revolving  Credit.  Any  store  that  al¬ 
ready  has  charge  accounts  can  incor¬ 
porate  credit  into  its  system  with  rela¬ 
tively  little  trouble,  said  Bernard  Sieg¬ 
fried,  treasurer  of  The  Bee  Hive  of 
Patchogue,  Inc.,  Patchogue,  N.  Y.  He 


reported  from  his  own  experience  tin  ^ 
the  service  charges  easily  offset  tk  |o 
small  additional  cost  of  installing  ai 
maintaining  revolving  credit.  It  is  n 
volume  and  traffic  builder  and  aeon 
petitive  weapon  of  importance,  he  ha  ^ 
found:  and  the  few  chatiges  require  je 
in  system  are  trifling  by  ( otnjaarisot  h 

rt: 

Pay-Off  Ideas  ^ 

TR.VFFIC]  and  volume  buildiq  q| 
ideas  that  have  paitl  off  for  hy 
stores  were  described  at  the  dinne 
session  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Divisioa 
Stuart  W.  Cleaveland,  beginning  hi 
second  term  as  chairman  of  the  Divi 
ion,  presided  at  the  meeting,  which 
also  featured  an  inspiratiotial  addits 
by  Dr.  Kenneth  Me  Farland,  eduo 
tional  consultant  for  the  General 
Motors  Corp. 

"Cosmetics  Week."  H.  W.  Proffitt 
president  of  Proffitt’s  Stores,  .Athens 
Tenn.,  announced  that  the  cosmetto 
department  in  one  of  the  stores  of  hi 
chain  had  realized  a  neat  little  sale 
increase  of  .SOO  per  cent  from  a  ‘Co* 
metics  Week.”  This  is  how  it  was  done 
The  store’s  five  major  cosmetic  re 
sources  were  asked  to  help  by  contrili 
uting,  each,  a  door  prize,  free  sampb. 
and  display  materials.  The  store  addei 
a  door  prize  of  its  own.  A  salesgirl 
from  another  store  in  the  chain  wa' 
brought  in  and  billed  as  a  sfrecial  cos¬ 
metics  consultant,  on  the  principle 
that  “an  expert  is  anyone  away  from 
home.”  .A  half  page  ad  was  run,  an 
nouncing  the  door  prizes  (total  reuil 
value  S75)  and  the  free  samples,  and 
featuring  Proffitt’s  as  the  “home  ot 
famous  cosmetic  brands.”  Two  win 
dows  repeated  the  story  with  the  help 
of  the  manufacturers’  display  prop 
Ever)'  customer  who  came  to  the  de 
partment  signed  a  registration  carc 
which  was  then  deposited  in  a  box  for 
the  end-of-the-week  prize  drawing,  in 
a  town  of  12,000,  the  store  register^: 
LdOO  women  that  week,  and  got  itsel! 
an  excellent  mailing  list  of  cnsmeiri' 
department  customers. 

The  w'eek’s  sales  increase  of  .’500  i)er 
cent  was  followed  by  “a  consistent 
average  increase  of  20  per  cent  eaef 
month”  for  the  next  12  months,  indi 
eating  that  the  store  had  achieved  ic 
purpose  of  establishing  its  losmetic' 


Ijpartment  Imnly  against  strong  drug 
(ore  competition. 

utitvtional  Promotion.  How  a  spe- 
ialtv  store  increased  its  Cdiristmas 
^siness  last  season  l)y  38  per  cent  was 
lescribed  by  Samuel  S.  Persky,  iner- 
haiKlisc  manager  of  Feller’s,  Inc., 
^arrisbuii;,  Pa.  Persky  described  a 
<quentc  of  jnoniotions  that  began 
niih  a  ‘‘Career  Girl  Week”  just  before 
Christinas;  continued  with  fashions 
[or  holiday  wear,  and  reached  its  peak 
niih  the  theme,  ‘‘Fashion’s  First  on 
Her  Wish  List.”  The  store  aimed  to 
be  "talked  about,”  Persky  said,  and 
Achieved  this  with  heavy  newspaper 
bdvertising;  radio  commercials  to  the 
point  of  saturation  and  a  late  music 
show  called,  ‘‘.Music  for  W^eary  Christ¬ 
mas  Shoppers.”  Chedit  terms  were  ex- 
temied  to  permit  February  payments 
ot  purchases;  free  gift  wrap  was  fea¬ 
tured.  Most  important  in  the  gift  pro¬ 
motion  was  concentration  on  items. 
Last  minute  shoppers  were  assured: 
‘Feller’s  has  replenished  their  stock  of 
Christmas  merchandise  to  instire  your 
findino  the  size  and  color  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for.” 


Mother's  Day.  For  Mother’s  Day,  last 
year,  Persky  said,  his  store  planned, 
bought,  merchandised  and  advertised 
for  four  categories  of  mothers;  the 
chic,  the  casual,  the  home  loving  and 
the  young  mcxlern.  A  contest  was  run 
to  select  four  typical  American  moth¬ 
ers,  who  were  honored  on  a  30-minute 
radio  program  on  Mother’s  Day. 

jay  Levy,  president,  j.  .M.  Towne 
&  Co.,  Caldwell,  N.  |.,  also  had  a 
Mother’s  Day  success  story.  “To  get 
more,”  he  said,  “one  must  give  more,” 
and  Towne’s  specialty  was  a  free  gift 
wrap,  tarnation  scented.  This  carried 
out  the  carnation  theme  that  was  elab¬ 
orately  featured  in  the  store  displays 
and  mailing  pieces  for  several  weeks 
before  .Mother’s  Day.  Result:  a  37  per 
cent  sales  increase  for  the  month. 

August  Build-Up.  A  coat  and  suit  lay¬ 
away  plan  that  turned  August  into  his 
company’s  second  volume  month  last 
year  was  described  by  Joseph  E.  Chas¬ 
tain,  vice  president  of  the  nine-store 
chain  of  L.intz  Department  Stores  in 
I'exas.  The  success  is  based  on  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  incentive  plans  for  sales¬ 
people.  Each  store  and  each  salesper¬ 


son  has  a  quota.  Employees  use  phone 
calls  and  mailings  to  stimulate  busi¬ 
ness;  receive  pm’s  on  each  sale,  and 
prizes  as  they  pass  progressive  sales 
figures.  Rivalry  among  the  stores  of 
the  chain  is  worked  up  to  a  high  pitch 
and  the  winning  salesperson  receives 
an  engraved  plaque  which  goes  on  dis¬ 
play  in  her  store.  The  winner  is  hon¬ 
ored  at  a  banquet  in  Dallas,  the 
chain’s  home  city. 

Parking  Means  Business.  A  testimo¬ 
nial  to  the  business-building  value  of 
parking  space  close  to  the  store  was 
offered  by  Walter  Gates,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Wilson’s,  Inc.,  Greenfield. 
Mass.  Wilson’s  bought  adjoining 
property  for  the  parking  lot,  then 
fenced  it  so  that  the  easiest  way  out 
of  the  lot  is  through  the  store.  Cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  winter  get  two  hours  of 
free  parking,  jjay  10  cents  an  hour 
after  that.  Greenfield  [uoper  has  a 
population  of  only  18,000  but  100  cars 
a  day  were  parked  at  Wilson’s  during 
the  Christmas  season,  said  Gates.  .Store 
volume  increased  substantially  in  the 
departments  through  w'  ich  t  arkers 
had  to  pass  on  tlie  way  fro  "  t’  e  lo*. 


GRRGV  ADAPT"A"STRUT  system  tor  building 

’  Patent  Perd'oq 

^  i  merchandise  displays  _  — 


MEN’S  WEAR... WOMEN’S  WEAR... 
WHEEL  miiS... EVERYWHERE. 


.  .  .  it’s  ADAPT-A-STRUT  throughout 
at  Woodward’s,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada 


All  the  shelving  and  hang-rails  seen  in  these  pic¬ 
tures,  all  the  background  panels,  the  cornices  and 
even  the  departmental  dividing  walls  are  hung 
from  fully  concealed  ADAPT-A-STRUT  uprights. 
Shelves  can  replace  hang-rails,  partitions  can  be 
moved  and  backgrounds  changed  ...  all  in  a 
matter  of  minutes!  Find  out  what  ADAPT-A- 
STRUT  can  do  for  you!  Send  for  Catalog  SS-A. 

*Unouthorix9d  of  our  inrontion  will  not  bo  pormitfo^. 
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Trends  in  Store 


IN  the  keynote  speech  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  F.tfil  Kroeh.  nresident  of 


I  vention,  Kgil  Krogh,  president  of 
Sibley,  Lindsay  fc  Curr,  strongly  urged 
department  stores  not  to  give  up  their 
service  character.  He  said  they  should 
maintain  and  improve  on  their  tradi¬ 
tional  services,  charging  for  them  if 
com|H-tition  made  this  necessary  but 
not  abandoning  them.  Customers,  he 
said,  would  understand  the  economic 
facts  that  made  such  charges  necessary. 

James  W.  Baker,  general  sujx^rin- 
tendent  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co., 
confirmeil  Krogh’s  opinion  out  of  the 
(Chicago  department  store’s  experi¬ 
ence.  He  spoke  at  a  session  of  the 
Store  .Management  Group  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  question  of  services.  Nor¬ 
ris  Brisco,  general  operating  manager 
of  Ed.  .Schuster  &  C^o.,  Inc.,  was  chair¬ 
man.  Baker  reported  that  in  the  past 
two  years  customers  have  accepteil 
Carson’s  25  cents  charge  for  C.O.D.’s 
as  a  fair  practice.  Nor  has  the  store 
lost  any  business  by  charging  for  men’s 
wear  alterations.  The  cost-to-sales  of 
these  alterations  has  decreased  by  20 
per  cent  since  Carson’s  started  charg¬ 
ing  for  them  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 


A  Long  Way  to  Go.  But  the  move  to 
charge  services  to  the  customers  w’  ■> 
use  them  is  still  a  very  tentative  and 
limited  one.  Baker  believes  it  should 
be  extended,  and  that  department 
stores  are  piling  up  a  competitive  dis¬ 
advantage  for  themselves  by  postpon¬ 
ing  it.  It  is  instructive,  he  said,  to 
study  the  total  store  expense  these 
services  represent  in  relation  to  the 
proportion  of  customers  who  use  them. 
For  example,  C^arson’s  delivers  costs 
are  l.ti  |x?r  cent  of  total  sales,  but  onlv 
20  |x.*r  cent  of  customers  require  deliv¬ 
ery  service.  The  cost  of  gift  boxes  in 
1955  came  close  to  $200,0(X),  yet  only 
16  per  cent  of  the  customers  requested 
them. 

\\’hy.  Baker  questioned,  should  all 
the  customers  pay  for  services  utilized 
by  a  minority?  “Do  you  think  it’s  fair 
for  a  customer  who  comes  into  your 


store,  buys  an  item,  pays  cash  for  it, 
and  takes  it  with  him,  to  assume  these 
costs?”  he  asked.  “I  believe  that  one 
of  these  days  customers  are  going  to 
start  thinking  about  it  and  are  going 
to  ask  retailers  for  a  break  in  prices 
when  they  do  not  ask  for  services.” 


Warehouse  Store  Experience.  The 

willingness  of  many  customers  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  services  in  return  for  a 
price  advantage  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  success  bf  discount  houses.  .\nd  at 
Carson’s  warehouse  store,  merchandise 
is  tagged  with  two  prices  so  that  the 
customer  has  the  choice  of  paying  for 
services  or  not  using  them.  “V’ou 
would  be  amazed,”  Baker  saitl,  “at 
the  large  number  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
customers  who  shop  at  our  warehouse 
store,  pay  cash  and  take  it  with  them, 
saving  all  the  excess  costs.  I  should 
also  add  that  this  is  a  profitable  oper¬ 
ation  at  C^arson’s.  .  .  .” 

The  department  store  really  cannot 
accurately  call  itself  a  one-price  store. 
Baker  said,  as  long  as  it  gives  “free” 
services  to  customers  who  ask  for  them 
and  doesn’t  give  them  to  customers 
who  don’t.  VV’hy,  he  asked,  should  the 
branch  store  customer,  who  asks  for 
little  in  the  way  of  delivery  service, 
pay  the  same  price  for  an  article  as 
the  main  store  customer  who  uses  de¬ 
livery  service  so  much  more?  Why 
should  the  customer  who  buys  a  coat 
for  cash  and  takes  it  with  her  pay  the 
same  price  as  the  customer  who  takes 
advantage  of  the  store’s  “free”  but 
costly  layaway  service? 

“There  are  many  free-loaders  among 
our  customers,”  Baker  said.  “It  is  not 
their  fault.  The  buying  pattern  and 
buying  habits  of  customers  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  l>een  formed  by  the 
things  the  department  stores  did,  not 
by  what  customers  requested.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  it  would  be  a  gocxl  idea  for 
retailers  to  have  studies  made  in  their 
communities  as  to  what  a  consumer 
expects  of  a  store.  It  might  open  our 
eyes  to  the  enlightened  opinions  our 


customers  have  about  the  cost  of 
distribution  of  goods.” 


Asking  the  Customers.  An  expei. 

mental  survey  of  the  kind  James  Bak^ 
recommentled  had,  in  fact,  been  con 
ducted  in  preparation  for  this  met; 
ing.  It  was  made  by  the  market  rj 
search  department  of  Batten,  Barto" 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  in  Syracuse.  Thi 
customers  who  were  questioned  wc» 
members  of  the  BBDO  Consumer  Re 
search  Panel  in  that  city.  The  pant 
has  about  1,500  members,  selected  k 
represent  a  cross-section  of  the  con 


Lyle  J.  Purcell,  vice  president  i: 
charge  of  marketing,  described  the  * 
agency’s  findings,  and  also  the  tech 
nique  of  conducting  such  a  ■=tud\ 
Concerning  department  store  service 
generally,  he  said: 

“Far  too  many  of  your  services  oi 
ered  are  traditional,  set,  based  on  foil' 
fancy  and  past  practice  rather  than 
what  they  mean  to  your  store  in  trafiii 
volume  and  profits.  If  a  store  servic 
is  worth  having  it  is  worth  merchar 
dising,  in  the  sense  that  you  tc. 
jjeople  about  it,  how  they  can  use  ii 
what  it  will  do  for  them.  Conversely, 
if  the  so-called  service  isn’t  worth  tall 
ing  about,  you  would  have  a  haro 
time  convincing  me  you  should  haw 
it  at  all.  If  it  isn’t  of  sufficient  interes 
to  lure  customers  to  your  store,  wh' 
have  it? 

“To  have  a  service  just  to  keep  us 
with  the  Joneses  across  the  street  ! 
the  poorest  reason  I  know  of  to  justii' 
that  service.  The  detailed  analysis  r: 
the  Syracuse  data  on  a  store-by  'toi: 
basis  reveals  that  many  ‘services’  la. 
into  this  classification.” 


The  Findings.  Ten  stores  cooyjeratec 
in  the  Syracuse  experiment:  four  dr 
partment  stores,  three  chain  'lor; 
units  and  three  specialty  stores.  Fron 
the  study,  each  store  has  learned  basic 
facts  about  the  proportion  of  the  ciun 
munitv  from  which  it  draws  its  bus^ 


STOREf*" 


^atul  it>  >tanding  among  customers 
4  different  age  and  income  groups. 

to  the  \aliie  customers  put  upon 
lore  serviies.  these  were  the  findings, 
a  Purcell,  using  slides,  summarized 
hem: 

\skeil  to  give  "the  one  main  rea- 
„i,*’  why  they  shopped  at  a  specific 
tore,  eight  per  cent  of  the  customers 
iitiitioned  "store  services  and  special 
o\iies.’’  This  put  service  fourth  on 
,  list  of  seven  reasons.*  In  the  depart- 
iicnt  store  group,  however,  services 
i,)t  a  far  higher  percentage  of  men- 
loiis  than  in  any  other  group. 

What  They  Want.  Next,  the  custom- 
rrs  were  asked  to  check  off,  on  a  list 
at  43  services,  those  they  had  used 
during  the  year.  The  services  listed 
included  both  free  and  charged-for 
urieties.  Seven  of  them  were  not 
i.tfered  by  any  of  the  10  stores,  and 
no  one  was  offered  by  every  store. 
iThe  list  was  the  comprehensive  one 
prepared  by  the  Store  Management 
(,roup  for  its  own  national  survey  of 
'tore  practices.)  Only  1 2  of  the  services 
were  used  by  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  customers  of  the  stores  that  made 
them  available.  These  twelve  are 
lifted  below; 

Their 
So.  of  Cus- 
Stores  tomers 
Seri'ue  Offering  It  Using  It 


Rnjul.ir  Charge  Account 

6 

64% 

Free  Deliverv  Sersice 

7 

54% 

ijr  Parking  Lot 

5 

35% 

?a\  Utility  Bills 

4 

26% 

Free  Gift  Wrapping 

7 

24% 

'hiie  Repair 

4 

17% 

Time  Payment 

8 

16% 

Ucommixlation  Desk 

(Gather  Parcels) 

1 

12% 

(Iciihinj;  Alterations— 

Charge 

8 

11% 

(•lit  Wrapping- 

Minimum  Purchase 

4 

11% 

'  hcik  Room  (Packages) 

3 

11% 

Theilt  C.ashing  (Not 

For  Paying  Bills) 

5 

11% 

Purcell  emphasized  that  his  research 
:id  not  ask  the  customers  what  they 
i'anted  in  services;  it  measured  the 
«tual  use  they  made  of  the  services 
jvailal)le. 

The  other  six  reasons:  .Merchandise 
accessibility  (14%);  price  appeal 
atmosphere  and  reputation  (7%); 
prsiiiinel  and  management  (4%);  miscel- 
‘■<ne.uiN  reasons  (6%). 


Awards  for  outstanding  contributions  to  store  management  were  made 
to  three  former  Store  Management  Group  chairmen.  Group  manager 
George  Plant,  at  left,  Icxtks  on  as  Read  Jenkins,  vice  president  and  gen 
eral  superintendent,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  displays  the  citation  he 
received.  In  center  is  a  second  award  winner,  C.  V'irgil  Martin,  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
William  E.  Shamski,  vice  president  and  general  superintendent,  Stix. 
Baer  k  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  a  third  recipient  of  the  citation,  is  second  from 
the  right.  Thomas  P.  Liston,  vice  president  and  store  manager,  Mandel 
Brothers.  Chicago,  and  outgoing  chairman  of  the  Store  Management 
Group,  is  at  extreme  right. 


to  curtail  or  charge  for  services  that 
have  been  free;  and  what  new  services 
are  displacing  old  ones  as  customers’ 
living  and  shopping  habits  change. 

Bernard  Rotsky,  staff  research  assist¬ 
ant,  presented  a  preliminary  report  at 
the  Store  .Management  Group  meet¬ 
ing.  The  stores  taking  part  in  the 
survey  numbered  275  and  ranged  in 
dollar  volume  from  under  $1  million 
to  over  S50  million.  Information  was 
collected  on  85  varieties  of  service. 
Here  are  some  highlights  from  Rot- 
sky’s  report,  dealing  with  the  trend  to 
charging  for  services  formerly  free; 

Delivery:  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  stores  limit  free  delivery  service 
to  transactions  above  a  specified  mini¬ 
mum  price.  Nineteen  {jer  cent  will 
not  deliver  at  all  below  this  minimum; 
nine  per  cent  will,  but  only  at  a 
charge.  The  minimum  purchase  price 
ranges  from  SI  to  S8;  52  is  the  most 
common. 

C..O.D.’s;  Twenty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  stores  impose  minimum  purchase 
restrictions  on  C.O.D.’s;  17  per  cent 
make  a  flat  charge  on  C.O.D.’s  regard¬ 
less  of  the  amount:  56  per  cent  still 
handle  them  without  any  charge  or 
restriction.  Those  using  a  minimum 


"There  is  a  vast  difference,”  he 
said,  "between  these  two  research  a|> 
proaches.  W'ith  one,  you  deal  with 
opinion:  with  the  other  you  deal  with 
facts.  Results  of  opinion  research  can 
be  applied  theoretically;  results  of 
factual  research  can  be  applied  prac¬ 
tically.’’ 

Service  Restrictions  Growing.  The 

Store  .Management  Group  will  soon 
have  ready  a  very  detailed  report  on 
present  trends  in  store  services:  what 
services  are  offered  by  how  many 
stores:  the  extent  of  the  movement 

i- - —  Next  Month  — — — 

A  report  on  the  Store  Management 
Group  session  which  was  devoted  to 
detailed  papers  on  how  to  speed 
the  sales  transaction  and  how  to 
expedite  materials  handling,  will 
i  appear  in  STORES  next  month.  The 
speakers:  Findley  Williams,  director 
I  of  National  Store  Planning,  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.;  Richard  Elwell, 
Richard  Elwell  &  Associates,  and 
Leonard  J.  Gerweek,  director  of 
Methods  Engineering  Department, 
Grand  Union  Co. 
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purchase  standard  set  it  most  common¬ 
ly  at  $2,  though  the  range  is  all  the  way 
from  $1  to  $50.  In  16  per  cent  of  the 
stores,  purchases  under  the  specifietl 
minimum  will  be  handled  C.O.D.  for 
an  extra  charge.  Among  the  stores 
that  put  a  flat  charge  on  every  C.O.l)., 
most  set  it  at  25  cents;  the  range  is 
from  15  cents  to  50  cents. 

Gift  Wrappi.nc:  Sixty-five  per  cent 
of  stores  provide  gift  boxes  free  on 
request:  57  jrer  cent  give  standard 
gift  wra[)s  without  charge.  There  is  a 


trend  here,  too,  to  restrict  this  service 
to  purchases  above  a  minimum  of  $1 
or  $2,  the  most  common  minimum 
being  $1.  Rotsky  commented  that  35 
stores  that  do  not  charge  for  gift 
boxes  nevertheless  believe  that  they 
should  do  so. 

-Men’s  Clothing  .\lterations;  Eigh¬ 
ty-four  stores  in  50  cities  are  now 
charging  for  major  alterations  on 
men’s  clothing,  and,  said  Rotsky, 
■‘meeting  no  apparent  customer  resist- 


THE  PICTURE  OF  PROFIT 


develops  in  Receiving  and  Marking  Rooms! 


Distortion  of  anticipated  profit  figures  is  often  traced  to 
high  labor  costs  and  faulty  garment  handling  methods  in 
Receiving  and  Marking  Rooms. 


Contin-U-Rail  and  Contin-U-Veyor  apparel  handling 
systems  handle  peak  and  low  traffic  volume  smoothly,  at 
a  fraction  of  the  normal  handling  cost  per  garment.  Order¬ 
liness  and  control — speed  of  sorting  and  delivery  to  selling 
floors  add  to  the  many  features  that  make  these  systems 
essential  to  stores. 


CONTIN  U-RAIL  OFFERS: 


Send  for  our  Bullotirt  0-10  and  SM  how 
Receiving  and  Markoting  costs  can  bo  lowered. 


ANALYTICAL  STUDY  OF  YOUR  RECEIVING  A  MARKING  •  METHODS 
ASSISTANCE  •  PLANNING  AND  LAYOUT  SERVICE  • 
ENGINEER  REPRESENTATIVES 


CONTIN-U-RAIL 


1220  Broadway,  New  York  1,  N.  Y..  Oxford  5-2747 


CONTIN-U-RAIL  INSTALLATIONS 

L.  S.  AYRES  CO.,  INDIANAPOLIS  •  THE  EMPORIUM,  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  THE  MAY  CO., 
LOS  ANGELES  •  ALEXANDER'S,  NEW  YORK  •  G.  FOX  &  CO.,  HARTFORD  •  GIMBEL 
BROS.,  NEW  YORK  •  RICH'S,  INC.,  ATLANTA  •  LORD  &  TAYLOR,  NEW  YORK 
RIKE  KUMLER  CO.,  DAYTON  •  MACY'S,  NEW  YORK 


Check  Cashing:  225  of  the  275  r 
porting  stores  provide  this  servb 
free:  42  charge  for  it.  I  he  chaig 
ranges  from  five  cents  to  25  tents,  wiii 
10  cents  the  most  common.  Forty-nsa 
stores  place  a  maximum  on  the  facr 
value  of  the  check  they  will  cash.  This 
ranges  from  $25  to  $100. 


How  to  Cut  Expenses 

{Continued  from  page  68) 


executive  and  nonexecutive  person 
nel  are  continually  offering  usefij] 
expense-cutting  suggestions. 


Ideas  Galore.  C.  Robert  McBrier. 
controller  of  Woodward  &  Lnthrop 
William  Purdin,  operating  manitget 
of  The  Innes  Co.;  William  Stout, 
assistant  store  manager  of  L.  S.  Ayre 
&  Co.;  and  Paul  D.  Thompson,  office 
manager  of  I  he  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
joined  the  speakers  to  form  a  reprt 
ing  panel. 

Among  the  new  expense  cutting 
ideas  developed  were  these; 

Eliminating  Venetian  blinds  bs 
painting  stripes  on  windows  with 
aluminum  paint  cuts  cleaning  costs 
per  window  $10  a  year;  using  insula 
tion  boards  over  unimportant  wiit 
clows  increases  the  saving  and  cuts  the 
cost  of  air  conditioning. 

Macy’s  cuts  storage  space  and  cost 
requirements  by  using  collapsible 
counters  and  packing  tables  for  vol 
time  pericxls. 

A  40  per  cent  reduction  in  niainte 
nance  painting  costs  was  achieved  bv 
developing  a  standard  estimating  fom 
and  getting  competitive  bidding  from 
contractors  instead  of  placing  the 
work  on  a  cost-plus  basis. 

Three  stores  reported  that  they  art 
charging  customers  $1.00  or  $1.50  on 
checks  that  bounce,  and  the  revenue 
is  enough  to  cover  the  payroll  com 
involved. 

More  reports  were  in  on  efficiencies 
and  savings  achieved  with  the  NCR 
register  receipt  system,  which  elimi 
nates  check  writing  and  tallying:  ami 
the  audience  was  given  details  of  the 
new  Elecom  Payroll  System  devised 
by  Underwood. 

In  addition  to  reducing  payroll  dr 
partment  costs,  this  was  said  to  offti 
improved  control.  For  example,  bod 
functional  and  departmental  payrol 
totals  can  be  developed. 


STORltebru: 


ItM  Case  Method 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


jfinbied  on  the  platform  to  discuss  a 
of  which  had  previously 


case,  copies 
been  disti  ilmted  to  the  audience.  The 
problem  ( oncer ned  a  company  whose 
sales  were  declining,  although  the  mer¬ 
chandising  staff  was  convinced  it  had 
plenty  of  interesting  merchandise  in 


was  noted,  ana  tne  training  airecior 
was  consulted.  It  was  decided  to  seek 
to  develop  suggestion  selling,  but  a 
personnel  representative  found  that 
departmental  meetings  on  this  topic 
were  poorly  handled.  I'he  training 
director  then  arranged  to  put  on  a  skit 
to  show  how  suggestion  selling  could 
be  taught.  Still  with  no  progress  be¬ 
ing  made,  the  next  experiment  was  to 
select  a  single  salesperson  from  the 
hosiery  department  and  train  her  indi¬ 
vidually,  so  that  she  would  be  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  others  in  her  depart¬ 
ment.  At  this  point,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  girl  selected  for  training  was 
under  pressure  from  others  in  the  de¬ 
partment;  “even  l)ooks”  were  reejuired 
in  that  department  and  outstanding 
performances  brought  ostracism. 

Early  discussion  by  the  panel  fol¬ 
lowed  the  course  of  seeking  reasons 
rather  than  cures  for  the  problem.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  buyer  for  the 
department  obviously  had  failed  to 
train  his  people;  had  failed  to  note 
and  report  the  “even  book' 


ities  for  preventing  accidents  and  for 
reducing  loss  when  accidents  hap¬ 
pen.  All  parts  of  the  program  — 
Safety  Engineering  and  Industrial 
Hygiene,  Preventive  Medicine,  Reha¬ 
bilitation  and  Claims  Medical  Service 
—  are  directed  to  cutting  down  loss  in 
all  forms. 

This  program  can  help  you  cut  your 
compensation  insurance  costs  as  it  has 
helped  others  in  your  business.  How . . . 
and  how  much  . . .  you  can  find  out  by 
calling  or  writing  the  Liberty  Mutual 
office  nearest  you.  Or  write  to  us  at 
175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston  17, 
Massachusetts. 


That  was  the  best  explanation  Pete 
could  give  for  his  accident.  “I  guess  I’m 
just  a  jinx  around  here,”  he  added.  The 
safety  engineer  was  tempted  to  agree 
with  him.  Technically,  “bad  luck”  is 
not  an  acceptable  reason  for  an  acci¬ 
dent,  but  how  else  could  you  explain  a 
case  like  Pete’s?  Three  accidents  in  a 
year  and  no  apparent  cause! 

The  store  nurse  found  the  answer. 
Through  tactful  questions  she  learned 
Pete  was  an  enthusiastic  “joiner.” 
Every  night  in  the  week  he  was  busy 
with  some  club,  lodge,  or  other  activity. 
Result:  not  enough  sleep,  and  a  sleepy 
man  is  more  liable  to  have  accidents. 
The  doctor  took  it  from  there, 
and  persuaded  Pete  that  he 
needed  more  rest.  Now  he’s 
one  of  the  best  workers  in  the 
store,  and  he  doesn’t  have  any 
more  accidents. 

Preventive  Medicine  is  part 
of  Liberty  Mutual’s  Humanics 
program.  The  complete  pro¬ 
gram  brings  together  all  activ- 


situation 

in  his  department;  that  the  store  had 
failed  to  train  its  buyer  to  train;  that 
the  merchandising  division  had  been 
slow  to  notice  the  falling-off  of  sales 
earlier;  that  the  personnel  and  train¬ 
ing  staff  had  been  remiss  in  not  notic¬ 
ing  or  seeking  to  improve  the 
book"  situation. 


even 


vs.  Solution. 


Next,  discus¬ 
sion  swung  into  diagnosis.  The  prob¬ 
lem,  various  speakers  on  the  panel 
said,  was  not  the  need  for  sugges¬ 
tion  selling  but  rather  the  apathetic 
attitude  of  the  salespeople,  which  ap¬ 
parently  was  storewide.  It  was  felt  that 
a  storewide  problem  was  presented  and 
that  solution  as  well  as  possible  blame 
had  to  stem  from  the  top.  At  this  point. 
Chairman  Gloin  drew’  his  panelists 
back  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  dis- 
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INSURANCE  COMMNY 
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ffi  work  to  keep  you  safe 


cussion,  which  was  not  to  tell  top  man¬ 
agement  what  to  do,  but  to  tell  the 
jjersonnel  representative  who  had  un¬ 
covered  the  situation  what  her  next 
move  should  be. 

Here,  the  discussion  divided  itself 
into  two  lines  of  attack.  One  had  for 
its  objective  to  make  top  management, 
aware  of  a  storewide  problem  that  re¬ 
quired  storewide  action.  A  necessary 
preliminary,  it  was  suggested,  was  to 
made  a  storewide  survey,  and  then, 
through  channels,  lay  the  problem 
and  suggestions  for  its  solution  on  top 
management’s  desk. 

A  second  line  of  attack  had  to  do 
with  what  the  training  director  could 
do  toward  correcting  the  situation  im¬ 
mediately  and  with  her  own  resources. 
Along  this  line,  suggestions  were  of¬ 
fered  that  she  should  start  work  at  the 
buyer  level,  discussing  the  problem 
first  with  the  buyer  for  that  depart¬ 
ment  and  then  gradually  getting  sales¬ 
people,  merchandise  managers,  and 
others  into  the  act.  Although  this  ap¬ 
proach  called  for  starting  with  a  single 
department,  it  still  led  where  the  sur- 
vey-and-suggestions  road  led:  in  time, 
to  top  management. 


Employee  Relations 


SEVENTEEN  years  of  minimum 
waee  leeislation  have  not  eiven 


^  wage  legislation  have  not  given 
low-wage  employees  any  special  gains 
they  would  not  otherwise  have  had, 
said  Emerson  P.  Schmidt,  director  of 
the  Economic  Research  Department 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  He  offered  these  statis¬ 
tics  to  show  that  wages  in  industries 
covered  by  the  law  have  increased  no 
faster  than  wages  in  industries  exempt 
from  the  law: 

“From  1939  to  1950,  wages  in  manu¬ 
facturing  (mostly  covered)  rose  121 
per  cent.  Wages  in  retail  trade  (mostly 
exempt  from  the  law)  rose  117  per 
cent.  From  1950  to  the  present,  wage 
rises  in  manufacturing  and  retail 
trade  have  ejcactly  kept  pace  with  each 
other,  each  showing  a  gain  of  30  per 


Schmidt  spoke  at  the  Personnel 
Group  session  on  Employee  Relations. 
Leonard  Rovins,  New  York  attorney 
and  formerly  NRDGA  counsel,  talked 
on  the  challenge  of  the  united  labor 
front,  and  John  E.  Damerel,  director 
of  personnel  of  the  City  of  Richmond, 


Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges 

Preferred  Risk  Fire  Insurance 


Announce  the  removal 


of  their  Home  Office  to: 


Two  Park  Avenue 
New  York  16,  New  York 
Murray  Hill  3-4500 


On  March  J,  1956 


Establishment  of  :  iiadquarters  at  this  location  will  offer 
greater  convenience  to  our  many  policyholders  and  other 
business  friends  in  the  Metropolitan  area,  who  are 
cordially  invited  to  visit  our  new  offices. 


Write  for  our  Brochure:  "An  Opportunity  for  Your  Company" 


Management:  Reciprocal  Managers,  Inc. 


Schuyler  Merrit  II 

Chairman  &  President 


Vincent  E.  Donohue 

rice  President 


and  formerly  personnel  tlirector  fc 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  presented  a  pape 
on  the  relationship  of  the  personnc 
function  to  management  in  the  dt 
partment  store  organization.  Chair  tcntion 
man  of  the  meeting  was  Howard  \  17  milli 
Heimbach,  personnel  relations  maiu.  jiion  ol 
ger  of  Kaufmann  Department  Store  ni'-rgar 

railing 

Minimum  Wage.  Schmidt  reviewer  people, 
the  dramatic  rise  in  real  wages  sine,  jrei  ceni 
1914,  contending  that  the  coinpan  a«ure  ' 
tively  brief  period  of  minimum  wa^  leaders 
protection  has  not  produced  any  morr  there.” 
impressive  gains  than  earlier  period  He  n 
when  there  was  “no  national  mini  ales  ha 
mum  wage  fixing,  little  social  legisla  urganiz; 
tion  and  few  unions.”  The  idea  ol  group  v 
minimum  wage  protection  by  legisb  additioi 
tion  belongs,  he  said,  to  the  depressiot  divi  i  a 
economy  of  the  1930’s.  tive  in 

There  is  no  good  reason,  Schiriid  aers,  th 
maintained,  to  extend  minimum  wagt  RVVDS' 
control  to  the  retail  and  service  indu> 
tries.  All  the  figures  show  that  thei  Rafail  i 
wages— responding  to  the  effect  of  io  Rovins 
creased  productivity  and  labor  cots  the  Re 
petition— have  increased  jaercentagf  will  m« 
wise  at  the  same  pace  as  wages  in  cor,  in  the 
trolled  industries.  control 


Effect  on  Retailing.  Neverlhelexv  unions 
the  cost  impact  on  retailing  will  k  this  im 
serious  if  it  now  comes  under  iht  tail  lab 
Wage  and  Hour  Law.  Average  hoiirh 
earnings  in  general  merchandise  storr  How  to 
in  1954  were  $1.15;  in  departmen!  ins  cor 
stores  and  mail  order  houses,  $1.2^  to  avoi 
Therefore  it  is  safe  to  assume,  Schmidi  numbe 
said,  that  a  considerable  proportion  oi  giam, 
employees  now  earn  less  than  Sl.f*'  to  elin 
an  hour.  her  twe 

Thus  the  direct  cost  increases  won!  dudler 
be  high,  and  there  would  be  indira  your  m 
costs  too:  upward  pressure  on  wags  the  so 
already  above  the  minimum;  ne»  Rovins 
overtime  charges;  heavy  administn  iouiise 
tive  and  record  keeping  expense.  chants; 

“One  way  or  another,”  said  Schmidt  legislai 
“the  principal  result  of  extending  cot  keep  ir 
erage  to  retail  and  service  establish  and,  ii 
ments  would  almost  certainly  be  rc  tion  c( 
duced  service  to  consumers,  thiotigu  ill-advi 
higher  prices,  fewer  special  servitrs  ercion. 
more  self-service.  ...  A  considerabu 
curtailment  in  employment  of  part  Coerci’ 
time  workers,  older  workers  and  othen 
could  occur.” 
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STORE! 


Ignited  labor  Front.  Will  retailing  be 
the  of  a  powerful  unionization 
movement  as  a  result  of  the  AFL-CIO 
<$  merger?  Leonard  Rovins  told  the  Per- 
_  sonnel  Group  audience  that  he  is 
^  strongly  of  this  opinion.  He  pointed 
r  to  the  new  federation’s  announced  in¬ 
tention  of  tloubling  its  membership  of 
17  million;  to  George  Meany’s  reiter- 
itioii  of  tlie  pledge  "to  organize  the 
unorgani/eti;’’  and  to  the  fact  that  re- 
uiling  employs  about  eight  million 
Tieople,  of  whom  no  more  than  five 
per  cent  are  union  members.  “Let  me 
assure  you,"  said  Rovins,  “that  the 
leaders  in  Big  Labor  know  you  are 
there." 

He  reported  that  former  CIO  affili¬ 
ates  have  pledged  $4  million  to  the 
organization  effort  and  that  the  AFL 
liLoup  will  match  that  sum.  This  is  in 
Jaddition  to  the  funds  available  to  in- 
fdivi  i;,il  unions  which  have  been  ac- 
itive  in  retailing,  such  as  the  Team- 
Isiers,  the  AFL  Retail  Clerks  and  CIO’s 

Irwdsu. 


'hei:  Retail  Movement.  “I  would  hazard,’’ 
f  ir  Rovins  continued,  “that  ultimately 
the  Retail  Clerks  and  the  RWDSU 
la^  will  merge  and  if  the  top  leadership 
cor  in  the  AFL-CIO  can  consolidate  its 
"jiitrol,  jurisdictional  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  Teamsters  and  other  retail 
ie-ti  unions  will  be  adjusted,  presenting 
1  t»  this  industry  with  a  truly  united  re- 
th  tail  labor  front.’’ 


labor  legislation,  particularly  with 
reference  to  secondary  boycotts  and 
NLRB  jurisdiction.  As  to  the  form  of 
coercion  called  organizational  picket¬ 
ing,  where  the  employees  involved 
have  shown  no  interest  in  the  union  or 
have  specifically  rejected  it,  he  said: 

“Such  picketing  leaves  an  employer 
one  of  two  choices:  (1)  commit  an  il¬ 
legal  act  by  recognizing  a  union  which 
does  not  represent  his  employees,  or 
(2)  face  economic  disaster.  .  .  .  Even 
if  the  small  business  man  were  willing 
to  shoulder  the  expense  of  protecting 
the  rights  of  his  employees  as  well  as 
his  own  right  to  stay  in  business,  it  is 
a  rare  occasion  indeed  when  the  courts 
recognize  the  illegality  of  this  union 
practice.  It  is  labor  relations  by  force; 
it  makes  a  mockery  of  so-called  ,free 
collective  bargaining.” 

Personnel  Manager's  Place.  Speaking 
from  the  perspvective  of  a  year  in  his 
new  job  as  director  of  personnel  in  the 
city-manager  administration  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  John  Damerel  said  it 
had  suggested  to  him  a  new  concept 
of  the  personnel  executive’s  place  in 
the  department  store  organization. 


Personnel  should,  he  suggested,  be 
a  staff  agency  of  the  store’s  general 
management,  rather  than  a  line  de¬ 
partment.  In  such  a  setup,  he  said,  it 
w'ould  be  standard  operating  practice 
for  Personnel  “to  investigate  and  re¬ 
port  to  general  management  its  recom¬ 
mendation  on  every  major  {lersonnel 
transaction.’’ 

Conceding  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
many  store  organization  charts  will  be 
changed  this  way,  Damerel  recom¬ 
mended  that  personnel  executives 
nevertheless  adopt  the  staff  approach. 
“When  we  are  one  pyramid  beside 
others,"  he  said,  “and  smaller  than 
the  rest,  I  think  we  are  often  pretty 
defensive  about  making  rulings  and 
taking  actions  by  ourselves.  We  have 
to  do  it  in  order  to  show  the  store  we 
are  as  big  as  the  other  fellow,  even 
though  the  store  and  we  know  that  we 
are  not.  Where  Personnel  ceases  to 
struggle  to  be  recognized  as  an  equal 
and  looks  on  itself  as  the  right  arm 
of  top  management,  you  can  carry 
more  matters  to  management  and  you 
may  bring  management  more  fre¬ 
quently  into  the  store’s  jjersonnel 
problems.’’ 


Interstate  Carryall”  Shopping  Bags 
Work  for  You  and  for  Your  Customers 


Kow  to  Stay  Out.  Unionization,  Rov- 
■ns  continued,  is  not  inevitable,  but 
)  io  avoid  it  requires  preparation.  Step 
'  limber  one  is  a  good  personnel  pro-, 
i  gram,  including  “a  decent  procedure 
^|to  eliminate  grievances.’’  Step  num¬ 
ber  two  is  preparation  to  meet  a  union 
•ballenge  when  it  comes.  “Make  up 
your  mind  to  avoid  the  temptations  of 
.'he  so<aned  ‘sw'eetheart’  contract,” 
[Rovins  advised;  use  competent  labor 
!■"Ullsel;  cooperate  with  fellow  mer- 
i'bants;  be  active  in  trade  association 
legislative  programs  on  labor  issues; 
leep  informed  on  labor  developments; 

if  a  union  demand  for  recogni¬ 
tion  comes,  don’t  be  stampeded  into 
ill-advised  action  under  threat  of  co- 
Prrion.’’ 


:.ar  rCoercive  Picketing.  Rovins  called  at- 
1  briefly  to  the  importance  of 

fstrengthening  spme  phases  of  present 


•  Colorful,  dependable,  with  a  rugged  top  edge  that  withstands 
abuse.  Interstate  “CarryalP  Shopping  Bags  act  like  tough,  durable 
fabric,  and  can  be  printed  to  look  like  it. 

•  Over  ONE  BILLION  people  have  carried  Interstate  “Carryall” 
shopping  bags  from  store  to  home  —  and  from  home  to  store  —  over 
and  over  again.  And  they  carry  a  message  too,  announcing  an  event, 
celebrating  an  anniversary,  or  marking  an  occasion,  as  circumstances 
dictate. 

•  Interstate  “Carryall”  Shopping  Bags  encourage  impulse  buy¬ 
ing  and  make  for  economy  and  speed  of  “carry  home.”  They  are  made 
by  the  oldest  shopping  bag  manufacturers  in  the  country  who  make 
quality  shopping  bags  —  not  as  a  side  line  —  but  as  their  one  major 
achievement. 


ESfebruarv,  1956 


Credit  Management 


Department  stores  should  ex¬ 
pand  their  credit  business;  dispro¬ 
portionate  auto  credit  volume  is  al¬ 
ready  turning  down,  and  consumer 
debt  in  total  is  lower  than  it  should 
be  in  the  present  American  economy. 
These  were  some  of  the  statements 
made  at  the  Credit  Management  Di¬ 
vision’s  session  on  “Credit  in  Today’s 
Economy.’’  After  economist  A.  IV. 
Zelomek  performed  the  major  exami¬ 
nation,  the  following  panel  members 
completed  the  job:  R.  M.  C.riimger, 


credit  manager.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit;  Homer  Jones,  chief.  Consum¬ 
er  Credit  and  Finances  Section,  Di¬ 
vision  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Fed¬ 
eral  Resen)e  System,  Washington; 
Kenneth  C.  Richmond,  vice  president 
and  treasurer,  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Myron  Silbert, 
vice  president.  Federated  Department 
Stores,  New  York.  Bernard  C.  Gilbert, 
credit  manager,  L.  S.  Good  ir  Co., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  chairman  of  the 
Division,  was  chairman  of  the  session. 


Aggressive  Credit  Selling 


IF  there  ever  was  a  time  for  stores  to 
increase  their  sales  through  instal¬ 
ment  selling,  that  time  is  now',  de¬ 
clared  A.  W.  Zelomek,  president.  In¬ 
ternational  Statistical  Bureau,  Inc. 
Zelomek  gave  these  reasons: 

(1)  Automobile  sales  which  made 
up  the  bulk  of  credit  sales  in  1955 
w’ere  “unusually  high”  in  that  year 
and  “a  decline  in  1956  must  be  ex¬ 
pected.” 

(2)  The  gain  in  debt  carrying  abil¬ 
ity  of  consumers  was  greater  than  the 
gain  of  disposable  income  in  1955, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  “room  for 
further  substantial  expansion”  of  in¬ 
stalment  debt. 

(3)  Instalment  outstandings  on 
non-automobile  items  “are  too  low.” 

Not  Too  High.  Zelomek  prefaced  his 
discussion  of  the  increased  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  instalment  selling  with  the 
view  that  “present  consumer  debt,  and 
instalment  outstandings,  are  not  ex¬ 
cessively  and  dangerously  high.”  He 
brought  out  the  yardstick  of  “discre¬ 
tionary  spending  pow'er”  which  he 
described  as  the  amount  available  for 
spending  after  deductions  of  basic 
living  costs  such  as  food,  rent,  cloth¬ 
ing. 

In  1955,  disposable  income  had 
risen  to  $269  billion,  and  of  that 
amount,  $153  billion  was  discretion¬ 


ary  spending  power,  he  said.  Instal¬ 
ment  debt  on  automobiles  represents 
only  nine  per  cent  of  discretionary 
spending  power;  on  other  types  of 
consumers’  goods  the  discretionary 
spending  power  has  declined  to  four 
per  cent. 

Zelomek  maintained  that  “in  this 
context  of  an  expanding  economy,  in¬ 
stalment  outstandings,  and  total  con¬ 
sumer  debt,  are  low'er  than  they  should 
be,  rather  than  higher.  Even  in  the 
context  of  an  economy  that  will  re¬ 
main  stable  at  current  levels,  they  are 
not  excessive.” 

Assist  in  Budgeting.  Zelomek  advised 
merchants  to  program  “much  more 
aggressively  for  instalment  merchan¬ 
dising.”  He  said  that  the  average 
family  of  four  should  be  encouraged 
to  budget  “regular  expenditures”  for 
clothing,  much  as  they  budget  for 
food,  and  rent  and  hard  goods.  “You 
have  sat  there,  distressed,  w'atching  the 
relative  sale  of  textile-apparel  items 
decline  steadily,  while  income,  and 
home-ownership,  and  automobile  reg¬ 
istrations,  and  durable  goods  sales  in 
general,  were  going  up.  .  .  .  You  can 
stop  that,  if  you  will  recognize  one 
simple  fact— that  the  average  family 
buys  hard  lines  partly  because  they 
are  easy  to  buy,  and  partly  because 
they  can  be  budgeted  in  terms  of 


monthly  income,”  he  insisted. 

“I  would  present  them  w  ith  a  plan 
under  which  by  paying  so  many  doi 
lars  regularly  each  month,  they  and 
their  families  be  not  only  bettr 
dressed  than  in  the  past,  but  more 
economically  dressed,”  Zelomek  said 

Flexible  Policies.  He  said  stores  should 
not  be  bound  by  tradition  in  establish 
ing  credit.  “The  quality  of  the  risk 
is  not  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
down-payment,”  he  maintained.  He 
advised  more  liberal  terms  for  bit 
check  items  and  said  “the  best  polio 
is  to  make  the  terms  depend  more  on 
the  items  and  less  on  the  credit  posi 
tion  of  the  buyer.” 

If  merchants  view  an  expansion  ot 
their  business  only  in  terms  of  cash 
merchandising  they  are  “talking  about 
a  limited  market  for  any  items  marked 
with  a  sizable  sales  tag,”  Zelomek 
said.  Instalment  merchandising,  hov 
ever,  creates  an  “immediate  market 
which  otherwise  would  not  exist,”  and 
“actually  increases  the  magnitude  ol 
tomorrow’s  consuming  power.” 

Push  Apparel  Credit.  Panel  members 
agreed  with  Zelomek  on  several  of  his 
views,  and  disagreed  on  at  least  one. 
R.  M.  Grinager  expressed  “100  per 
cent  agreement”  with  the  economist 
on  his  statement  that  many  stores  were 
loath  to  push  apparel  by  instalment 
selling.  “There  has  not  been  enough 
support  for  apparel  instalment  selling 
in  department  stores,  Grinager  said. 

But  Kenneth  Richmond,  replying  lo 
a  question  from  the  floor  on  whether 
dow’n  payments  were  essential  advfr 
cated  a  down  payment  equal  to  thf 
amount  due  in  a  monthly  payment 
Zelomek  had  argued  that  stores  need 
not  restrict  themselves  by  requiring 
down-payments.  “When  you  make  a 
personal  loan  at  the  bank,”  he  said, 
“you  make  no  down-payment  at  all 
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Credit  Rise  Predicted.  Questions  front 
the  audience  drew  out  the  panelists  on 
their  outlook  for  increased  instalment 
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store 


0tdit  merchandising  and  on  the  eco- 
gooiics  of  (ledit. 

To  the  question:  "Have  we  reached 
a  plateau  in  the  proportion  of  durable 
goods  bought  for  credit  and  the  pro- 
pordon  of  people  carrying  instalment 
crfdit?”  Myron  Silbert  predicted  that 
ten  years  from  now  the  number  of 
people  using  instalment  credit  will  be 
50  per  cent  higher  than  it  is  today. 

Silbert  also  supported  the  belief 
that  automobile  sales  will  not  be  as 
high  as  they  were  last  year,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  ilepartment  stores  have  an 
opportunity  and  a  challenge  to  step 
up  their  efforts  to  boost  credit  sales. 

Homer  Jones  reported  that  Federal 
Reserve  Board  figures  already  indicat¬ 
ed  a  leveling  off  of  auto  sales.  He  first 
noted  that  of  $5  billion  in  instalment 
credit  sales  made  during  the  year,  al¬ 
most  $4  billion  was  in  auto  sales.  The 
rest  was  divided  between  consumer 
goods  and  personal  loans. 

What  About  Recession?  Several  of  the 
panelists  joined  in  replying  to  the 
question:  "What  should  be  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  merchant  in  the  event  of 
a  slight  recession?  Should  credit  be 
tightened  up?"  Silbert,  first  announc¬ 
ing  that  he  did  not  see  a  recession, 
even  a  slight  one,  in  the  immediate 
future,  declared  that  merchants  should 
push  consumer  credit  aggressively  if 
a  slight  recession  occurred.  This  would 
be  one  way  to  maintain  sales  and 
support  employment  throughout  the 
country,  he  added. 

Grinager  and  Richmond  both  agreed 
that  aedit  should  be  expanded  if  and 
and  when  a  period  of  economic  down¬ 
turn  develops.  But  Richmond  point¬ 
ed  that  the  consumer  will  be  very  w'ary 
of  accumulating  debts  during  such  a 
period.  He  said  it  was  up  to  credit 
managers  to  be  extremely  careful 
in  extending  credit  "to  people  who 
shouldn’t  have  it."  He  maintained 
that  the  whole  credit  structure  was 
“jeopardized”  when  credit  is  extended 
“to  the  wrong  people.” 

A  question  on  desirable  collection 
ratios  brought  another  succinct  reply 
from  Grinager:  You  should  have  a 
100  per  cent  collection  goal.  It  is  bet- 
tw  to  push  for  collections  and  leave 
the  customer  open  to  buy  than  to  lay 
off  collections  and  have  them  buying 
»rae  place  else. 


CREDIT  managers  reviewed  new 
techniques  for  sound  and  profit¬ 
able  credit  selling  at  a  session  devoted 
to  discussion  of  revolving  credit  and 
continuous  budget  accounts.  Ray¬ 
mond  H.  Suite,  credit  sales  manager 
of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  and 
second  vice  chairman  of  the  NRDGA 
Credit  Management  Division,  presid- 


A FUNDAMENTAL  problem  in  re¬ 
volving  credit  is  that  of  handling 
the  limit  placed  on  an  account  so  that 
the  good  paying  customer  is  encour¬ 
aged  to  purchase  beyond  that  amount 
while  the  others  are  kept  under  con¬ 
trol.  George  S.  Watkins,  charge  sales 
manager  of  Martin’s,  Brooklyn,  told 
how  his  store  is  about  to  cut  this  Gor¬ 
dian  knot  by  abandoning  all  limits. 

Revolving  Credit  Limits.  Reviewing 
the  history  of  revolving  credit  in  de¬ 
partment  stores,  he  pointed  out  that 
“the  good  managing  customers  feel 
they  should  stay  within  the  limit,  and 
it  is  these  very  customers  you  w'ould 
like  to  see  buy  more,  request  a  raising 
of  the  limit,  or  go  over  the  limit.  But 
it’s  the  poor  manager  who  owes 
you  two  or  three  hundred  dollars 
on  a  ninety-dollor  account  before  you 
know'  it.” 

In  order  to  give  the  good  customer 
long  enough  terms  to  make  the  open¬ 
ing  of  an  account  attractive,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  her  open  to  buy, 
Martin’s  is  taking  two  steps.  It  is 
having  no  limits  as  the  term  is  now 
understood,  and  it  is  doing  everything 
possible  to  persuade  customers  to  pay 
more  than  the  required  amount  each 
month. 

Martin’s  is  adopting  a  chart  plan 
for  payments.  According  to  how’  much 
the  customer  owes,  the  chart  on  her 
statement  tells  her  how  much  should 
be  paid  that  month.  All  accounts  w'ill 
now'  have  an  authorizing  limit  of 
$150;  beyond  that  amount,  special 
arrangements  must  be  made.  The 
floor  release  limit  will  be  low’ered 
from  $15  to  $10.  Along  with  the  chart 
system,  goes  a  program  of  urging  cus¬ 
tomers  to  pay  more  than  the  required 
amount.  Martin’s  does  it  by  printing 


ed.  After  two  speakers  presented  pre¬ 
pared  papers,  discussion  was  led  by  a 
panel  of  four:  Dean  Ashby,  credit 
sales  manager.  The  Fair,  Fort  Worth; 
James  M.  Malloy,  credit  sales  man¬ 
ager  Abraham  ir  Straus,  Brooklyn; 
T.  E.  Marr,  credit  manager,  Stewart  & 
Co.,  Baltimore;  Richard  Westin,  credit 
manager,  Wanamaker’s,  Philadelphia. 


in  each  statement:  “You  can  save 
credit  charge  by  paying  more  than  the 
required  amount.” 

Op«n-to-Buy  Credit.  Under  the  chart 
plan,  it  is  believed  that  a  customer 
who  peaks  her  charges  at  Christmas 
can  pay  off  at  the  required  rate  or 
better  and  again  be  open  to  buy  by 
Easter.  "Instead  of  going  across  the 
street  because  she  owes  you  a  limit, 
she  can  come  back  to  you  to  buy 
more,”  Watkins  suggested.  “The  best 
credit  manager  in  your  store  or  mine 
is  the  honest  customer  herself.  She 
knows  what  amount  to  buy  and  how 
much  she  can  afford  to  pay.  Don’t 
abuse  these  good  customers  by  trying 
to  restrain  them  within  a  limit.  Adopt 
the  chart  system  and  let  them  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  they  want  to  owe 
and  pay.” 

As  for  the  customer  who  overloads 
her  account,  Watkins  believes  the 
chart  system  w'ill  help  here,  too.  Since 
such  customers  pay  no  attention  to 
the  so-called  limit,  they  overload  un¬ 
der  the  floor  release  system.  Instead 
of  asking  them  for  a  large  payment, 
to  clear  up  the  overlimit  purchases  at 
once— usually  an  impossibility— the 
store  has  a  possible  payment  on  its 
chart  to  ask  for. 

Billing,  Watkins  said,  is  not  a  prob¬ 
lem.  There  are  bookkeeping  machines 
on  the  market  which  can  be  adapted 
to  show'  the  correct  monthly  payment 
and  an  amount  to  pay  that  includes 
any  past  due  payments.  The  amount- 
to-pay  figure  is  posted  on  the  ledger 
card  automatically  and  some  machines 
even  total  this  column.  In  any  case, 
the  amount-to-pay  figure  thrown  out 
on  the  ledger  card  helps  in  dunning 
and  makes  the  aging  of  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  faster  and  easier,  he  reported. 


Martins  Variable  Payment  Plan 
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Continuous  Budgets 

The  instalment  buyer’s  version  of 
revolving  credit  is  the  continuous 
budget  account.  Guenter  Borg,  assist¬ 
ant  credit  manager,  Gimbel  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  reported  on  nearly  three 
years  of  experience  with  this  plan  at 
his  store.  In  essence,  he  explained,  it 
simplifies  instalment  add-ons  and 
otters  the  customer  the  convenience 
of  a  regular  charge  account  with  no 
down  payment  and  up  to  21  months 
to  pay.  The  customer  signs  a  master 
agreement  which  covers  the  contrac¬ 
tual  terms  and  conditions  of  all  add¬ 
on  purchases.  .After  the  account  is 
arranged,  the  customer  can  buy  dur¬ 
able  goods  in  amounts  not  exceeding 
a  mutually  agreed  credit  limit  by 
merely  signing  a  special  salescheck. 


IMIe  i*cH  a.  nd  i  s  e 
Olieclcei? 

—name,  Rex  .  .  . 

“Gee,  gosh, 
what’s  to  be  opened  next?" 
KEY-REC  banished  doubts, 
“First-Ins"  are  “First-Outs”— 
Rex  now,  never  vexed, 

clears  the  decks. 


Gf«ot  St«r*  Nom«i  Mokt 


KEY-REC 


t*tailin9*t  Lvoding 

Stondardiifd  l•<•iving  Feimt  Sy>t*m 

Now  for  tho  first  limt  .  .  .  lest  be¬ 
fore  you  invest.  Ask  how  to  obtain 
new  "Receive  It  Yourself  Kit"  de¬ 
signed  by  Jack  Moss.  Receive  2S 
shipments  in  your  store  with  forms 
used  profitably  by  scores  of  stores. 


The  salescheck  becomes  an  add-on 
contract. 

Borg  stressed  the  importance  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  customer  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  workings  of  such  an 
account  on  her  initial  credit  interview 
—the  only  one  necessary  when  all  runs 
smoothly.  Gimbel’s  gives  each  cus¬ 
tomer  an  instruction  folder  showing 
a  table  of  monthly  payment  rates,  as 
well  as  an  identification  card.  The 
maximum  account  limit  is  set  at  this 
time,  but  not  discussed  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  C>arrying  charges  are  not  com¬ 
puted  at  the  time  of  interview,  but 
are  shown  and  billed  on  the  monthly 
statement  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent 
a  month  on  the  declining  balance. 

I  he  account  is  interfiled  with  regular 
(harge  and  revolving  credit  accounts, 
but  ledger  cards  are  distinguished  by 
a  tlifferent  color  of  paper.  Add-on 
purchases  can  often  be  made  with  no 
change  in  the  amount  of  monthly 
payment  if  they  do  not  bring  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  indebtedness  up  to  the  next 
bracket:  she  knows  this  beforehand 
from  her  chart  of  payments. 

Problems  and  Benefits.  Problems  en¬ 
countered  in  three  years  of  operation 
indicate  that  credit  interviewers  must 
thoroughly  grasp  all  the  advantages  of 
the  plan  if  they  are  to  sell  it  to  cus¬ 
tomers;  that  the  account  must  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  appropriate  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise:  that  it  is  better  not  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  credit  limit  with  the  customer 
unless  there  has  been  excessive  pur¬ 
chasing:  that  there  may  be  objection 
to  the  interest  rate:  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  permit  add-ons  for  items 
under  the  minimum  amount  ($20  at 
Gimbel’s)  for  related  items  bought 
along  with  a  large  item. 

.Advantages  summarized  by  Borg 
include:  Elimination  of  repetitive  in¬ 
terviews  permitted  a  reduction  of  25 
per  cent  in  the  interviewing  staff:  cus¬ 
tomer  acceptance  has  been  excellent: 
frequently  customers  can  buy  more 
with  little  or  no  increase  in  monthly 
payments;  62  per  cent  of  all  accounts 
which  are  over  one  year  old  have  had 
at  least  one  add-on  in  that  period. 
Instalment  sales,  Borg  said,  have  in¬ 
creased  greatly  each  year  since  the 
new  system  was  installed,  and  he  cred¬ 
its  the  continuous  budget  accounts  for 
a  large  share  of  the  increase. 


Home  Furnishings  Confertnq  , 
In  Detroit  in  March  ei 

PLANS  have  been  completed  forth( 
Second  .Annual  Home  Furnishir-  ^ 
Conference  of  the  National  Retaj 
Dry  Gootls  Association  to  he  held  in 
Detroit,  March  23-24. 

The  Home  Furnishings  Group’, 
program  Committee  announced  that 
the  two-day  conference  will  consist  ,! 
a  day  of  sessions  at  the  Hotel  Statle 
Detroit,  and  a  day  devoted  to  a  toii; 
of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company’) 
Northland  branch. 

Listed  for  discussion  on  March 
are  the  following  subjects:  Surcessfu! 
Joint  Service  .Arrangements;  In-thf 
Home  Selling;  Carpets,  Draperies, Up 
holstery;  .More  Profits  From  China 
and  Cilassware,  Linens  and  Doniestii, 
and  Floor  Coverings:  Current  Retailt! 
CxMiipetition;  Selling  More  Foreigr 
Merchandise:  The  New  Concept  ot 
the  Buyer’s  Responsibilities. 

■Samuel  Hillman,  home  furnishin;;' 
merchandise  manager.  Wolf  &  Dev 
saner.  Fort  W^avne,  and  vice  t  hairraai! 


IT  CAN  BE 

DONEil 

WITH  UNITROL 

H«r«  ar«  juft  a  f«w  of  th«  maay  •i’ 

vanfagat  UNITROL  will  briag. 

1.  Production  Unit  Standartk,  la  » 
curataly  maaaura  workroaai  p*' 
duction,  for  tha  workar*  iibiIt 
and  at  a  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  u 
higMott  oroot  con  ba  pa 
pointad  and  coutat  aiiminatiJ' 
9.  Incantiva  Syttamt,  to  itiaa 
krta  production  and  rtdao 
lost  motion  and  wotta. 


4.  Stobilixotion  of  ullaialut 
chorgat,  to  fittort  con  ba  p* 
on  a  firm  "ona-prica"  bant 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  U 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Rood,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5U2 


stores! 


! 


,(  SRDGA’s  Home  Furnishings  Kresge-Newark,  Newark:  Harry  Free- 

".roup.  will  he  chairman  of  the  con-  mond,  Shillito’s,  Cincinnati;  Edward 

Kolker,  Macy’s  New  York;  William 
Members  of  the  Conference  Program  Levi,  The  Hecht  Company,  Washing- 

ioniniittee  are  Bernard  B.  Zients,  vice  ton,  D.  C.;  John  J.  Mahoney,  fohn 

jresklti'f  and  director  of  corporate  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia:  Richard 

nmhaiulise.  Cimbel’s  Central  Buy-  Roy,  Frederick  Atkins,  New  York: 

iiu  Office,  New  York,  chairman:  Wil-  VV'^alter  Awe,  Mutual  Buying  Syndi- 

iarii  Schuldenfrei,  L.  Bamberger  &  cate.  New  York:  Clinton  Scheder,  Ed. 

ompany,  Newark;  James  P.  Baxter,  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

New  Control  Studies  Announced 


fEVE.V  of  the  .HO  local  and  regional 
5  controllers’  groups  that  are  affili- 
i[al  with  the  C^ontrollers’  Congress 
ire  now  at  work  on  specialized  research 
Indies  that  will  be  made  available  to 
he  trade  in  published  reports.  Vin- 
iiit  C.  .\.  Bitter,  chairman  of  the 
iniiuress,  announced  this  extensive 
iiiirk  program  last  month. 

An  analysis  of  contribution  versus 
[lit  profit  methods  is  one  of  three  pro- 
|tiN  the  .San  Francisco  Bay  Cities 
;  uiitrollers’  Group  has  in  hand.  The 
iiher  two  are  on  record  retention  and 
m  the  organization  and  functions  of 
he  controller’s  office. 

Stores  Plan  To  Boost 
Mother’s  Day  Volume 
25%,  Study  Shows 

Oakland,  California  —  A  plan  is 
being  set  in  motion  by  some  of  the 
country’s  most  prominent  department 
tnd  specialty  stores  to  increase  their 
volume  of  sales  for  Mother’s  Day  by 
amounts  up  to  25  per  cent,  according 
to  a  nationwide  study  conducted  by 
Harvey  Hanson.  A  similar  gain  is  fore¬ 
cast  for  Father’s  Day. 

Recaptures  Lost  Sales  .  .  . 

The  plan  capitalizes  on  potential  sales 
I  I  otherwise  lost  when  prospective  custo- 
•ioih  I  cannot  find  requested  gift  items, 

I  but  will  not  switch  to  a  store’s  mer¬ 
chandise  orders.  To  recapture  this  busi¬ 
ness,  promotions  through  advertising 
and  store  displays  of  the  unique  Re¬ 
membrance  Gift  Plan  will  be  used  by 
the  stores  reporting.  The  Remembrance 
Plan,  when  aggressively  merchandised, 
gains  virtually  100  per  cent  acceptance 
of  the  Gift  Certificate  idea  through  a 
personalized  approach. 

Available  to  Retailers  . . . 

It  I  The  plan  has  been  proved  over  a  five 
Tear  period  by  stores  in  virtually  all 
States,  Hanson  said.  He  offered  to  send 
Ml  outline  of  the  program  to  any  inter¬ 
ested  retail  executive.  The  outline  is 
eontained  in  a  booklet  entitled  “R.G.C. 
Guide  to  Profits.”  It  wil  be  mailed 
without  charge  or  obligation.  Write  to 
Hervey  Hanson.  1721  Brush  Street, 
Oakand  12,  California. 

february,  1956 


The  -Arizona  Retail  Controllers’  .As¬ 
sociation  is  doing  a  stutlv  of  leased 
departments:  a  building  lease  and 
rental  study  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  Florida  Retail  Controllers’  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  Milwaukee  Retail  Con¬ 
trollers’  .Association  is  preparing  an 
internal  audit  manual,  and  an  ac¬ 
counts  payable  manual  is  to  come 
from  the  National  Capital  Group  of 
Controllers.  The  Pittsburgh  Retail 
Controllers’  Association  is  making  a 
gross  margin  survey  and  buyer  and 
merchandise  manager  compensation 
methods  are  under  study  by  the  Port¬ 
land  Retail  Controllers’  Group. 

This  is  the  greatest  number  of  stud¬ 
ies  the  controller  groups  have  had  in 
process  at  one  time  in  recent  years. 
George  W.  Hall  of  the  White  House, 
San  Francisco,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  stimulate  local  group 
activity  in  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
points  out  that  all  these  projects— 
enough  in  themselves  to  keep  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  retail  control  constantly  up 
to  date— are  “extra-curricular  labors” 
for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  trade. 

Packaging  for  More  Sales, 

Lower  Costs 

HE  NRDGA  Packaging  Clinic, 
three  days  of  conference  plus  ex¬ 
hibits,  will  be  staged  in  New  York  at 
the  Hotel  Statler  on  June  25,  26  and 
27.  Early  plans  indicate  it  will  be  an 
eye-opener  for  top  management,  mer¬ 
chandisers,  sales  promoters,  display 
men. 

Next  month’s  issue  of  Stores  will 
carry  the  full  and  exclusive  report  of 
the  survey  the  NRDGA  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  has  been  conducting 
among  stores  and  buying  offices  to  get 
details  of  the  results  they’ve  already 
had  from  improved  vendor  packaging 
and  their  ideas  about  improvement. 


Branch  Stores 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

Is  it  a  fact  there  is  a  trend  toward 
“keeping  down  to  the  Joneses”  in  the 
suburbs  and  is  this  reflected  in  the 
branch  price  lines? 

Mr.  Johnson:  The  customers’  way  of 
living  is  reflected  in  the  stores.  In 
White  Plains  our  average  sale  is  20  per 
cent  lower  than  in  New  York.  In  the 
debutante  department,  where  we  have 
dresses  from  S29  to  .'$79,  the  average 
sale  is  about  the  same.  But  in  better 
dresses,  where  we  run  from  .$69  up  to 
S500  or  $600,  we  find  we  don’t  sell  the 
top  price  lines.  In  the  urban  stores,  we 
see  no  difference  by  departments.  In 
.San  Francisco  we  have  only  high  priced 
merchandise,  but  the  others  are  90  per 
cent  like  New  York. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Flowers  of  Hawaii  -  H.  C.  Krueger 

670  $.  lafoytlO  fk  PI  .  Loi  Ao9.l»l  57,  Co 


Who  is  responsible  for  sales  (roQ 
in  the  branch? 

Mr.  Wayland;  Until  recently 
trained  branch  salespeople  in  then 
store.  But  there  were  conii)licaii( 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  floors 
in  the  branch  and  not  in  the  q 
store.  We’re  now  putting  trainiiyi 
resentatives  in  the  branches  and  ’ 
do  the  training  there. 


In  the  Bloomingdale  setup,  is  merchan-  Mr.  Grf.kn:  It  depends  on  the  distance 

dise  sent  direct  to  the  branch  from  the  from  the  main  store.  Some  branches 

manufacturer  or  must  everything  go  have  their  own  advertising  depart- 

first  to  the  main  store?  ments;  some  don’t.  The  key  jjerson  in 

the  branch  store  is  the  store  manager. 
Mr.  Mayers:  Better  than  60  per  cent  We  send  the  schedule  of  ads  to  him 

is  delivered  directly  to  the  branch.  every  week  and  he  changes  them  for 

This  is  a  considerably  higher  propor-  his  branch  as  he  thinks  best.  In  our 

tion,  I  believe,  than  is  common.  In  Trenton  store,  because  it’s  so  far  away, 

New  York  we  have  problems  of  space,  we  have  a  separate  advertising  depart¬ 
handling,  processing,  and  the  tendency  ment. 

is  to  get  as  much  as  possible  delivered  We  want  to  keep  downtown  alive; 
direct.  we  don’t  want  to  run  separate  events 

in  the  branches.  If  we  have  a  storewide 
Mr.  Gries:  In  .Akron,  we  find  it  faster  sale— an  anniversary  sale,  for  instance— 

to  get  the  merchandise  first  to  the  main  we  include  all.  Recently  our  69th 

store  and  then  to  the  branch.  Street  store  was  involved  in  the  com¬ 

munity’s  25th  anniversary.  That  was 
How  is  merchandise  information  con-  a  separate  event  we  could  not  avoid. 
veyed  to  the  branch  salespeople?  So— downtown  ran  an  ad  saluting  the 

69th  Street  cpmmunity.  Thus  we  took 
Mr.  Bayer:  We  have  “selectors”  in  our  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  help  not 

branches.  They  come  frequently  to  only  the  branch  but  the  main  store. 

New  York  to  meet  with  the  buyers.  .At 

these  meetings  they  get  a  review  of  the  Are  the  same  promotion  media  used 
merchandise  and  they  pass  this  infor-  for  branch  and  downtown  stores? 
mation  on  to  the  branch  salespeople. 

We  also  have  a  fashion  coordinator  in  Mr.  Trivers:  Our  branches  are  suffi- 

each  store  who  keeps  the  salespeople  ciently  far  away  from  the  main  store 

up  to  date  on  matters  of  style.  so  that  we  use  the  local  newspapers  anti 

In  addition,  before  each  season  we  radio, 
supply  each  store  with  charts  on  which 

we  have  swatches  of  the  fabrics  we  plan  Mr.  Green:  .At  Lit’s  we  have  both 

to  use.  VV'e  also  have  fashion  shows  in  urban  and  suburban  stores.  Our 

the  branches.  metropolitan  newspapers  cover  both. 

But  we  also  use  the  local  newspaper  if 
How  many  companies  have  branches  there  is  one. 
with  common  inventories?  What  is  the 

purpose  of  making  out  transfers  when  Is  public  relations  for  the  branch  han- 
inventories  are  common?  died  from  doiuntoxun  or  locally? 


What  customer  services  are  partic^ 
ly  desirable  in  the  branch?  I 

Mr.  Wayland:  I'here  are  two  typa^l 
branches:  the  “lone  wolf”  kind  andtla 
one  that  is  in  a  shopping  center.  Hj 
lone  wolf  must  be  as  much  a  on  e-H 
shopping  center  as  possible.  Yoti 
therefore  have,  for  example,  a  beai^ 
shop  and  a  fountain.  In  a  shoppi 
center  branch,  it  wouldn’t  be  neceaa 
to  have  either  because  these  servia 
would  he  offered  by  nearby  storcft: 
the  center. 


What  are  the  special  qualifications  p 
a  branch  store  manager? 

A  personal  evaluation  of  the  ml 
was  suggested  rather  than  rigid  sp|| 
fications  about  background.  He  ne(| 
a  sense  of  organization,  leademllj 
some  knowledge  of  merchandise,  M 
experience  in  management.  Merdii 
dising  background  is  not  necessad 
the  key;  Saks-Fifth  .Avenue  has  sucq 
ful  branch  managers  whose  e  xperio^ 
began  in  receiving  and  operatii^  at 
was  suj)pleniented  by  special  train^ 
in  merchandising. 


rhere  are  variations,  but  stocks  are 
in  common  in  a  large  number  of  or¬ 
ganizations.  .At  the  O’Neil  Company 
no  transfers  are  made.  It  was  agreed 
that  transfers  may  have  psychological 
value  in  helping  to  control  internal 
pilferage. 


Mr.  Green:  We  have  a  director  of  com¬ 
munity  events  in  each  Lit’s  branch.  He 
works  locally  for  tlie  store’s  good  will. 
We  try  to  tie  in  with  every  worth  while 
civic  event. 


ORCHIDS 

A  Sales  Builder  That  | 
REALLY  BUILDS  SALES  ^ 

Women  love  theie 
quisite 

do  Orchid  CortoMH 
Deportment  itoret  oH 
specialty  shops  of  • 
F  types  and  sixes  repS 

amazing  results  wM 
they  use  Orchids  I 
create  traffic;  ft 

special  anni*d 

saries,  openings,  spedi 
Orchid  Day  promotions.  Shipped  direct  to  y* 
from  exotic  Hawaii  in  easy-to-care-for  tre 
cartons,  dewy  fresh  as  the  day  picked.  OrdJ 
too  or  thousands— they  keep  for  days,  reoqj 
to  pin  on  your  customers.  It's  the  low  cel 
high  in  prestige  idea.  H 

Send  for  price  list  and  illustrated  cataloi — Dept  SH 


-  Correction  - 

Because  of  an  error  in  figures, 
the  story  about  tlie  May  Co.’s 
Wilshire  parking  structure  in  the 
January  issue  of  Stores  failed  to 
convey  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  facts  about  it:  its  low'  cost. 
The  cost  per  car  space  was  $884. 
The  total  cost  was  $1,040,250, 
and  the  three-deck  building 
parks  1,178  cars. 


Is  branch  advertising  and  promotion 
planned  downtown  or  does  the  branch 
have  its  own  advertising  department? 


ve  you  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

i  Sth  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 
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